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EDITORIAL 


The  Syro-Malabar  Church  is  an  individual  Church  within  the 
communion  of  Churches  that  form  the  Catholic  Church.  This  Church, 
founded  by  St  Thomas  the  Apostle,  gradually  grew  up  in  the  Indian  soil 
absorbing  indigenous  elements  and  became  a  full  fledged  Church  with 
its  own  distinctive  features.  This  Church,  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Major 
Archiepiscopal  Church  in  1 993,  is  at  present  one  of  the  major  Oriental 
Churches  in  the  world  with  four  archieparchies  and  twenty-two 
eparchies. 

The  Churches  are  the  expressions  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  taking 
flesh  in  a  given  context.  Today  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  has  also  to 
play  an  important  role  in  the  realization  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  If  this 
Church  were  to  succeed  in  the  process  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom,  it  must  remain  rooted  in  the  past,  committed  to  the  present 
and  open  to  the  future.  For  this,  first  of  all,  it  has  to  be  very  conscious 
of  its  distinctive  identity  as  well  as  its  unique  mission.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  must  remain  loyal  to  the  original  Christ-event  and  on  the  other,  it  must 
be  committed  to  the  present  in  order  to  respond  in  new  and  creative 
ways  to  make  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  relevant  to  the  people  of 
today. 

Pope  John  Paul  II,  in  the  Apostolic  Constitution  Sapientia 
Christiana  emphasizes  the  need  of  constant  dialogue  between  the 
content  of  faith  and  the  context  for  a  better  evangelization:  “Revealed 
truth  must  be  considered  also  in  connection  with  contemporary,  evolving, 
scientific  accomplishments,  so  that  it  can  be  seen  ‘how  faith  and  reason 
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give  harmonious  witness  to  the  unity  of  all  truth'.  Also  its  expression  is 
to  be  such  that,  without  any  change  of  the  truth,  there  is  adaptation  to 
the  nature  and  character  of  every  culture,  taking  special  account  of  the 
philosophy  and  the  wisdom  of  various  peoples"(68: 1 ).  In  the  famous 
Cologne  Address  in  August  2005,  Pope  Benedict  XVI  also  invites  us 
to  take  the  present  multi-phased  contexts  seriously:  “Inter-religious  and 
inter-cultural  dialogue  cannot  be  reduced  to  an  optional  extra.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  vital  necessity  on  which,  in  large  measure,  our  future  depends.” 
In  fact,  theology  as  ‘faith-reflection'  in  the  context  of  world  realities, 
aims  at  assisting  and  guiding  the  Church  in  this  process. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  develops  its  own 
theology.  It  has  to  be  done  through  a  process  of  self-critique  of  its  past 
performance  with  all  its  successes  and  failures  and  its  present  life  with 
its  challenges  in  the  multi-phased  contexts  and  pluralistic  situation.  In 
the  future,  this  Church  is  to  orientate  itself  further  with  the  hope  for  the 
fullness  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  In  the  process,  the  Church  stands  in 
need  of  genuine  restoration,  effective  adaptation  and  radical  renewal  in 
order  to  continue  its  unique  mission  in  the  realization  of  God's  plan  here 
on  earth. 

Paurastya  Vidyapitham,  as  a  Faculty  of  Theology  has  the  unique 
responsibility  to  continue  the  faith-reflection  in  the  context.  One  of  the 
aims  of  the  Paurastya  Vidyapitham  is  “to  enunciate  systematically  the 
truths  contained  in  the  Biblical,  Patristic,  Liturgical  and  Spiritual  Traditions 
of  the  Eastern  Ecclesiastical  heritage  and  to  present  them  to  the  people 
of  the  present  day,  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  local  cultural  context" 
(Art  VI  1:2).  The  silver  jubilee  of  Paurastya  Vidyapitham  offered  us 
an  immediate  opportunity  to  continue  the  ‘faith -re flection'  on  the  identity 
and  mission  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church.  The  theological  symposium 
on  ‘Syro-Malabar  Theology  in  Context'  was  the  hallmark  in  the  process 
of  theologizing  in  the  Syro-Malabar  Church.  It  was  actively  participated 
by  many  scholars  of  our  Church.  During  the  sessions,  they  made 
valuable  theological  contributions  for  a  better  understanding  of  our 
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Church’s  distinctive  apostolic  identity  and  its  unique  Christian  mission 
in  the  world.  The  goal  was  a  better  faith-experience  in  the  Syro-Malabar 
Church  in  the  third  millennium. 


It  was  during  the  inaugural  function  of  the  silver  jubilee  of 
Paurasfta  VidyapTtham  that  the  theme  for  the  symposium  began 
evolving  in  our  minds.  Msgr.  Mathew  Vellanickal  in  his  address  strongly 
suggested  that,  Paurastya  VidyapTtham  being  a  Faculty  of  Theology 
has  the  unique  mission  to  foster  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  Syro- 
Malabar  Church  and  her  faith-experience.  Such  a  view  is  in  line  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  in  the  Decree  on  the  Catholic 
Eastern  Churches:  Onentalium  Ecclesiarunv.  "All  Eastern  rite  members 
should  know  and  be  convinced  that  they  can  and  should  always  preserve 
their  lawful  liturgical  rites  and  their  established  way  of  life,  and  that 
these  should  not  be  altered  except  by  way  of  an  appropriate  and  organic 
development.”  (O.E.  6).  Msgr.  Vellanickal  thus  stated  that  it  is  the  pressing 
need  of  the  time  to  develop  a  relevant  Theology  of  the  Syro-Malabar 
Church. 

On  the  same  day,  Msgr.  George  Manadan  stated  that  the  Jubilee 
is  also  an  extra-ordinary  occasion  to  critically  and  creatively  reflect 
upon  the  relevance  and  impact  of  our  faith-expression  in  a  context  of 
the  growing  contradictions,  marked  by  religious,  social  and  cultural 
disturbances.  He  challenged  us  to  find  ways  to  make  theology  relevant 
in  today’s  context.  The  Vatican  II  has  clearly  emphasized  this  in  the 
Orientalium  Ecclesiarunv.  "The  Catholic  Church  wishes,  the  traditions 
of  each  particular  church  or  rite  to  remain  whole  and  entire,  and  it 
likewise  wishes  to  adapt  its  own  ways  of  life  to  the  needs  of  different 
times  and  places”  (O.E.  2). 

We  believe  that  the  messages  of  both  the  speakers  were 
providential.  And  therefore,  we  feel  that  it  is  our  task  to  put  together 
these  two  aspects  (i)  Need  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  identity 
and  mission  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church,  (ii)  Need  for  a  relevant  Syro- 
Malabar  theology  in  the  present  context. 
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The  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  Indian  Theological  Association 
held  in  Nagpur  has  also  made  such  an  attempt.  A  few  challenging  and 
disturbing  questions  raised  by  the  Statement  of  the  Meeting,  may  lead 
us  to  combine  these  two  dimensions  in  our  theological  endeavor.  The 
Statements  says:  “Should  Indians  become  Romans  or  Syrians  in  dress, 
customs,  government,  worship  and  thought  in  order  to  become  Jesus’ 
disciples?  How  far  should  the  Church's  past,  however  rich  and  multi¬ 
coloured,  determine  its  present  and  its  future?  Does  the  early  Church 
and  its  early  traditions  carry  too  much  weight  in  our  theological  reflections 
in  India?  Do  we  have  to  look  -  while  being  guided  and  inspired  by  the 
past  —  beyond  earlier  solutions  to  meet  the  radically  new  situations  in 
India  and  in  the  world  at  large?”  (Gerwin  van  Leeuwen,  Searching  for 
an  Indian  Ecclesiology ,  Bangalore,  1984,  12)  In  fact,  our  search  for 
the  root  of  our  faith-experience  may  have  to  enable  us  to  become 
authentic  disciples  of  Jesus  in  the  present  context.  Thus  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  any  theologizing  is  to  help  us  to  love  God  and  our  neigh boi 
in  order  to  establish  God’s  Kingdom  hie  et  nunc. 

Such  complementary  reflections  enabled  us  to  frame  the  theme 
of  the  Symposium  as  “Syro-Malabar  Theology  in  Context”.  Yes,  it  is 
the  fruit  of  a  lot  of  reflections  and  discussions  at  various  levels.  The 
themes  of  the  papers  to  be  present  at  the  symposium  were  chosen  in 
consultation  with  eminent  scholars  and  the  papers  were  given  to  the 
speakers  in  advance.  Guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  challenged  by  the 
troubling  contexts,  many  theologians  ot  the  time  gathered  together  at 
Paurastxa  VidyapTtham  to  take  the  theological  reflection  and  discussion 
on  the  theme  further. 

The  symposium  was  inaugurated  by  Mar  Joseph  Kallarangatt. 
Dr.  George  Karakunnel  gave  the  key-note  address:  Theology  in  the 
Life  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church:  A  Search  for  Orientation  .  11  major 
papers  and  5  short  papers  (for  the  Panel  Discussion)  were  presented. 
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The  first  part  of  the  Symposium  mainly  focused  on  the  ad-intra 
aspects  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church,  discussing  themes  such  as:  ‘St. 
Thomas’  Christ-Experience:  Foundation  of  Syro-Malabar  Church’, 
‘Sources  of  Syro-Malabar  Theology',  ‘Faith-Celebration  in  Syro- 
Malabar  Liturgical  Tradition’ ,  ‘Faith-Expression  of  the  Syro-Malabar 
Church  in  Her  Life  and  Practice:  A  Historical  Perspective’,  and  ‘Syro- 
Malabar  Church  in  Theologizing:  Contexts  and  Concerns  Today’ . 

The  focal  point  of  the  second  part  of  the  Symposium  was  the 
cid-extra  concerns  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  concentrating  on  the 
themes  such  as:  ‘Jesus  as  the  Paradigm  for  Theologizing’,  ‘Syro- 
Malabar  Faith-Experience  in  Cultural  Context’,  ‘The  Ecclesial  Vision 
and  Mission  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church' ,  ‘Social  Involvement  of  Syro- 
Malabar  Church:  A  Historical  Critical  Analysis’/Effectiveness  of  Priestly 
Formation  in  the  Syro-Malabar  Church:  An  Empirical  Analysis’,  and 
‘Illumined  Mind  -  Blacksmith  of  the  Future:  Syro-Malabar  Church  and 
the  Third  Millennium’ .  The  theme  of  the  Panel  Discussion  consisting  of 
5  short  papers  was  “Contributions  and  Challenges  of  the  Syro-Malabar 
Church’’.  The  symposium  came  to  an  end  by  the  Concluding  address 
of  Archbishop  Joseph  Powathil. 

The  Papers  were  presented  by  well-known  Scholars  from  different 
branches  of  theology.  We  are  grateful  to  all  of  them  for  being  kind 
enough  to  accept  our  request.  Many  participants  of  the  Symposium 
expressed  their  genuine  interest  to  publish  all  the  papers  of  the 
Symposium  for  the  benefit  of  a  wider  readership. 

We  are  extremely  grateful  to  all  the  office  bearers  of  Paurastya 
Vidyapltham  and  St  Thomas  Apostolic  Seminary  for  their  genuine 
support  and  brotherly  help  in  publishing  this  book.  We  express  our 
sincere  thanks  to  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Mannooramparampil  for  accepting 
this  book  for  the  publication  in  the  series  of  the  Oriental  Institute  of 
Religious  Studies,  India.  We  remember  with  gratitude  Rev.  Fr.  Mathew 
Alappattumedayil  and  Mrs  Vimala  Thomas  who  went  through  the  text 
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and  who  gave  valuable  suggestions.  We  owe  our  gratitude  to  out  piesent 
deacons  for  their  timely  assistance  and  constant  support.  We  thank  the 
Manager  and  staff  of  Bethany  Offset  Printers  for  their  earnest  service 

and  commitment. 

We  hope  that  this  enriching  work  would  be  the  unique 
contribution  of  Pciurastyci  Vidyapitham  to  Theology  in  general  and  to 
our  Church  in  particular.  We  also  pray  that  the  renewed  theological 
vision  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  presented  in  this  work  may  help  us 
to  plan  our  mission  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world  with  a  view  to 
establish  God’s  Kingdom  here  on  earth. 


Vadavathoor 

16-06-2007 


Manakatt  Mathew 
Puthenveettil  Jose 
Editors 
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Welcome  Address 

Dr.  Mathew  Manakatt 

President  PVP 

Very  Rev.  Msgr  Jacob  Vellian,  the  president  of  this  session.  His 
Excellency  Mar  Joseph  Kallarangatt,  the  chief  guest  of  the  day,  who  is 
inaugurating  this  symposium,  Very  Rev.  Dr.  George  Madathikandam, 
the  Rector  of  this  seminary.  Dr.  Jos  Puthenveettil,  the  co-ordinator  of 
the  Symposium,  Dr.  George  Karakunnel  and  other  professors  from 
various  seminaries  and  institutes,  other  dignatories,  the  registered 
participants  of  the  symposium,  sisters  and  my  dear  students. 

It  is  with  a  lot  of  enthusiasm  and  optimism  that  1  stand  here  to 
welcome  you  all  to  this  inaugural  meeting  and  also  to  the  symposium.  I 
am  enthusiastic  because  in  a  few  minutes  we  are  inaugurating  an  event 
that  is  unique  in  its  kind.  Symposiums  and  seminars,  we  have  enough, 
so  much  so  that  today  one  may  even  speak  of  ‘seminar  consumerism’ . 
We  have  had  also  several  seminars  on  Syro-Malabar  Church  and  its 
patrimony.  However,  the  symposium  on  “Syro-Malabar  Theology  in 
Context”,  that  starts  today,  seems  unique,  because  here  we  are  making 
an  enquiry  into  and  an  in-depth  study  about  the  possibility  of  evolving 
and  formulating  a  Theology  for  the  Syro-Malabar  Church.  We  have 
planned  to  do  it  taking  into  serious  consideration  the  academic,  cultural 
social  and  spiritual  context  of  India.  I  am  optimistic,  because  I  hope 
that  something  very  effective  and  concrete  for  the  life  and  mission  of 
the  Syro-Malabar  Church  and  the  society  at  large  would  come  out  as 
the  fruit  of  this  symposium. 
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The  immediate  context  and  the  dynamics  of  the  symposium  will 
be  explained  by  Dr.  Jos  Puthenveettil,  who  has  efficiently  co-ordinated 
this  symposium.  However,  as  the  president  of  PVP,  1  think,  I  should 
add  one  more  word.  The  main  thrust  of  the  symposium  is  intimately 
related  to  the  purposes  of  Paurastya  VidydpTthciin,  as  articulated  in 
its  statutes,  especially  Art.  VII,  1  &2.  Both  the  numbers,  while  speaking 
about  the  purposes  of  PVP,  underline  the  content  and  the  mode  of 
presentation,  the  heritage  of  StThomas  Christians  and  the  cultural  context 
of  India.  The  present  Holy  Father  Pope  Benedict  XVI  as  well  as  his 
predecessors  have  been  very  keen  on  emphasizing  both  the  aspects, 
tradition  and  context.  We  have  to  know  our  heritage  and  explain  it  in 
our  context.  Our  context  is  India.  Therefore  it  is  my  firm  conviction 
based  on  important  documents  of  the  Church  on  Catholic  Uni  vei  sities 
and  Ecclesiastical  Institutes,  that  as  heirs  of  a  precious  and  ancient 
tradition  we  may  not  do  theology  in  our  Institutes  without  being  sensitive 
to  the  multi-religious,  multi-cultural  and  ‘the  to  be  libeiated  Indian 
society’,  where  the  vast  majority  of  God’s  children  are  exploited  in 
different  levels,  many  of  them  struggling  for  their  existence.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  symposium  would  help  us  to  theologize  in  India  effectively. 

May  I  move  to  my  pleasant  duty  of  welcoming  you.  In  Mar 
Joseph  Kallarangatt  we  have  the  right  person  to  inaugurate  this 
Symposium.  After  serving  the  St.  Thomas  Ap.  Seminary  and  PVP  in 
several  capacities  Mar  Kallarangatt  is  at  present  the  Vice-Chancellor 
of  PVP.  Known  as  the  Theologian  Bishop  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church, 
our  Vice-Chancellor  is  an  expert  in  Communion  Ecclesiology  with  special 
interest  in  and  love  for  the  Syriac  heritage  of  our  Church.  In  the  name 
of  all  gathered  here,  and  as  the  president  of  PVP  I  do  cordially  welcome 
His  Excellency  to  this  inaugural  function  and  also  request  him  to 
participate  in  the  different  sessions,  as  far  as  possible.  Msgr.  Jacob 
Vellian  was  invited  to  chair  this  meeting  not  because  he  is  the  Syncellus 
of  the  Archeparchy  of  Kottayam,  but  because  ot  the  contributions  that 
he  has  made  to  the  Syro-Malabar  Church,  mainly  as  a  Scholar  in  Liturgy. 
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Having  doctoral  titles  both  in  Theology  and  Liturgy,  he  has  served  the 
seminary  and  PVP  as  well  as  other  theological  institutes  in  India  and 
abroad  as  a  professor  and  visiting  professor  for  many  years  and  was 
also  the  president  of  the  International  Societas  Liturgicci  tor  one  term. 
Very  joyfully  I  welcome  Dr.  Vellian,  as  the  president  of  this  gathering. 
Dr.  George  Madathikandam  is  also  one  of  the  committee  members  of 
this  symposium,  helping  a  lot  to  arrange  it  efficiently  with  his  personal 
concern  as  well  as  by  making  available  the  facilities  of  the  seminary  for 
the  event.  Cordial  welcome  to  our  dear  Rector.  Dr.  Jos  Puthenveettil, 
as  the  co-ordinator,  is  the  one  who  has  toiled  most  to  organize  this 
symposium.  Though  there  is  no  need  to  welcome  him,  let  us  give  him  a 
special  applause  as  a  sign  of  our  appreciation  for  the  tireless  work  he 
has  done.  Dr.  George  Karakunnel  who  in  a  few  minutes  would  deliver 
the  Keynote  Address  and  several  other  experts  and  professors  are 
here,  professors  of  PVP  as  well  as  those  from  outside. 

Dear  professors,  theologians,  all  other  participants  as  well  as  my 
dear  students,  to  you  all  I  extend  a  warm  welcome.  As  you  know,  this 
inaugural  function  as  well  the  other  sessions  of  the  symposium  are 
available  online  live  through  internet  radio,  thanks  to  the  expertise  and 
good  will  of  Bro.  Rubin  Thottupuram.  Many  of  our  former  students 
and  other  fathers  and  professors  in  Rome  and  other  centres  of  learning 
are  participating  online  in  this  Symposium.  To  all  of  them  also  I  extend 
a  cordial  welcome  from  far  off,  and  look  forward  to  their  interventions 
in  the  discussions.  Wishing  you  all  a  fruitful  and  effective  participation  in 
the  symposium  I  conclude.  Thank  you. 
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I  am  pleased  to  cordially  greet  you  who  are  taking  part  in  the 
symposium  on  the  theme:  Syro-Malabar  Theology  in  Context.  The 
choice  of  the  theme  is  timely  and  relevant.  I  greet  the  president  and 
Rector  who,  on  your  behalf,  have  addressed  me  with  courteous  and 
respectful  words,  and  the  Vice  president  who  would  explain  the  dynamics 
of  the  symposium.  I  am  really  privileged  to  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
inaugurating  this  celebrated  symposium  as  a  part  of  the  silver  jubilee 
celebrations  of  the  PVP.  ‘Symposium’  etymologically  means  ‘drinking 
party’,  ‘a  drinking  together’.  The  ancient  Greeks  used  to  have 
intellectual  discussions  at  such  parties  and  thus  symposium  came  to 
mean  also  academic  discussions.  Our  symposium  came  to  mean  mainly 

a  theological  banquet. 

PVP  is  celebrating  its  25th  year  as  an  autonomous  theological 
Faculty.  It  is  an  open  truth  that  PVP  has  a  definite  theological  vocation. 
Historically  we  celebrate  its  memory  of  the  past.  But  prospectively  and 
pro^nosticallv  we  prepare  a  serious  agenda  for  the  future.  Though  the 
theological  formation  of  PVP  has  much  in  common  with  that  of  the 
other  theological  faculties,  nevertheless,  it  has  a  distinguishing  emphasis 
on  eastern  theological  vision  especially  in  the  Syriac  line.  The  famous 
theologian  Yves  Congar,  speaking  about  the  theological  orientation  in 
the  various  Churches  of  the  Catholic  tradition  says:  in  matters  theological 
everything  is  same  but  all  are  different.  In  theology  true  unity  diversifies." 
It  is  true  that  during  these  years  at  PVP  oriental  theology  has  been 
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rather  intensely  researched,  debated,  and  reflected  upon.  It  has  rendered 
a  service  of  thought  by  its  intellectual  priority  and  a  service  of  heart  by 
its  formative  thrust  towards  the  priest  candidates.  But  theologizing  at 
PVP  is  not  a  finished  product.  To  establish  the  dominant  concerns  of 
Syro-Malabar  theology,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  a  mandate  for  PVP  in 
the  years  to  come.  It  is  a  serious  responsibility  intertwined  with  its  very 
erection  at  the  St  Thomas  Apostolic  Seminary.  As  a  theological  faculty 
PVP  has  to  help  the  Malabar  Church  to  preserve  and  to  re-establish  its 
legitimate  tradition,  its  soul,  re-vitalizing  the  Christian  roots  depending 
on  the  genuine  sources. 

Theology  is  a  disciplined  exploration  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
Revelation.  The  intellectual  dnve  of  the  axiomatic  statement  of  St  Anselm, 
fides  quaerens  intellection-  ‘faith  seeking  understanding'  -  has  never 
been  conquered.  There  may  not  be  any  better  explanation  than  this.  He 
continues:  “I  may  seek  you  desiring  you,  that  I  may  desire  you  seeking 
you;  that  I  may  find  you  loving  you,  and  that  loving  you  I  may  find  you 
again.”  In  the  same  way  St  Augustine  says:  “We  desire  to  know  and 
understand  what  we  believe”.  He  continues:  “Two  cities  have  been 
formed  by  two  loves  -  the  city  of  God  which  is  Jerusalem,  and  the  city 
of  devil  which  is  Babylon;  the  earthly  city  by  the  love  of  self  even  to  the 
detriment  of  God,  the  heavenly  by  the  love  of  God  even  to  the  detriment 
of  self.”  Today  this  love  and  desire  in  the  field  of  theology  is  seen  no 
where.  There  is  a  kind  of  seeking  God  but  not  with  honest  desire. 
Theological  studies  are  sometimes  considered  difficult,  appendix, 
optional  and  marginal.  Formation  of  a  thinking  and  loving  mind  in  the 
field  of  theology  is  rather  rare. 

During  the  time  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  there  was  intense 
theological  research.  There  was  a  galaxy  of  Fathers  who  devoted 
themselves  for  the  seeking  of  God.  Thus  the  Syriac,  Greek  and  Latin 
patterns  of  seeking,  experiencing  God  came  into  existence  as  prevalent 
models.  These  unconquerable  methods  of  thinking  are  guided  by  the 
luminaries  like  Mar  Ephrem,  Athanasius,  and  Augustine.  All  the  Fathers 
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of  the  Church  speak  about  the  Being  of  God.  The  patristic  theology 
was  theocentric,  Christocentric  and  pneumatocentric.  Thus  a  God 
concern  dominated  their  thinking.  All  these  thinking  took  place  in  the 
context  of  the  Church,  centered  on  the  Eucharist.  The  Fathers  ot  the 
Church  are  actually  the  generators  of  the  theological  vocabulary.  Their 
literature  was  never  a  mere  academic  exercise  but  a  biblical,  pastoral 
and  spiritual  preaching  and  planning  directed  towards  the  building  up 
of  the  Church.  It  was  they  who  plunged  into  the  depths  of  the  mystery 
of  God.  They  are  the  personages  who  decisively  influenced  both  the 
development  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  the  formation  ot  Christian 
customs  and  traditions.  Taking  into  account  the  relevance  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  Florowsky  says:  "It  is  only  on  account  ot  the  fact  that  the 
Church  is  patristic  that  it  can  continue  to  be  apostolic".  Pope  Benedict 
XVI  says:  “Tradition  always  presumes  a  bearer  of  tradition,  that  is  a 
community  that  preserves  and  communicates...  this  bearer  ot  tradition 
in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Church".  This  is  not  a  mere  pipeline 
handing  over  of  a  tradition,  but  a  question  of  a  mystical  union  between 
the  tradition  and  the  bearer.  The  understanding  of  theology  during  the 
patristic  period  was  that  there  was  no  theology  without  mysticism  and 
no  mysticism  without  theology.  A  theology  without  spirituality'  would  be 
a  sterile  academic  exercise.  A  spirituality  without  theology  can  be 
superstitious  and  fanatic.  Pope  Benedict  XVI  continues:  “It  is  absurd 
to  seek  and  destroy  the  bearer  of  traditions  as  such,  to  undertake  an 
ecclesiastical  space  flight  with  no  ground  station,  to  attempt  to  produce 
a  new  and  pure  Christianity  in  the  test  tube  of  the  mere  intellect. ..in  an 
intellect  that  knows  no  tradition,  she  becomes  pure  nothingness,  a 
monster  of  meaninglessness". 

But  gradually  this  God-talk  sutlered  great  loss.  Theology  has 
become  sterile  and  dry.  There  was  a  breaking  down  ot  God 
consciousness  and  Church  consciousness  in  the  field  of  theology.  Hans 
Kiing  says:  “Thomas  Aquinas  theology,  unlike  the  more  contemplative 
theology  of  the  Church  Fathers,  and  still  that  of  Augustine,  is  quite 
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essentially  a  rational  university  theology...it  is  impersonal  and  monotone. 
Their  approach  is  consistently  analytic  with  sundry  divisions,  and  sub¬ 
divisions  with  edged  definitions  of  concepts  and  formal  distinctions  with 
objections  and  answers  with  all  means  of  grammar,  dialectic  and 
controversies  and  with  deep  theological  acumen.” 

We  must  dig  deeper  to  understand  the  difficulty  our  age  has  with 
faith.  In  our  attempt  to  chalk  out  the  main-line  areas  of  a  Syro-Malabar 
theology  in  context  the  primary  concern  is  whether  we  are  ready  for  a 
serious  search  for  God  and  a  serious  talk  about  God.  Whether  we  are 
prepared  to  enter  into  a  genuine  religious  experience  of  God,  which 
was  the  main  concern  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  There  is  a  serious 
crisis  in  theology.  Theology  is  no  longer  the  conscience  and 
consciousness  of  God  and  Church.  Theology  simply  ceased  to  be 
mystical,  pastoral  and  faith  nourishing.  There  is  a  kind  of  divorce  between 
the  so  called  contemporary  theology  and  the  real  God.  As  Pope  Benedict 
XVI  says,  there  is  ‘uncontrolled  relativism'  in  the  field  of  theology. 

Because  of  the  very  poor  God  search  and  God-talk  the  hope  in 
eternity  has  become  very  weak.  The  sense  of  eternity  has  been 
disappearing.  It  is  on  account  of  our  nominal  approach  to  the  basic 
issues  like  heaven,  purgatory  and  hell.  An  empty  theology  cannot  give 
hope  in  eternity.  For  a  living  theology  and  spirituality  we  need  a  new 
relationship  with  God,  a  re -confirmed  fidelity  to  the  apostolic  preaching, 
prayer,  breaking  of  the  bread,  and  koinonia.  Eternal  life  is  not  something 
that  comes  afterward,  something  about  which  we  can  form  no  notion  at 
all  here.  It  is  a  new  quality  of  our  existence.  It  can  already  be  present  in 
the  midst  of  this  earthly  life.  Eternity  is  not  endless  time,  but  another 
level  of  being.  Wherever  we  come  face  to  face  with  God,  there  is 
experience  of  eternal  life.  Present  and  eternity  are  not  like  present  and 
future,  rather  they  are  interwoven.  Pope  Benedict  XVI  says  that  at 
present  there  is  the  operation  of  a  new  powerful  syndicate  in  the  field  of 
theology,  that  is  the  syndicate  of  death-abortion,  suicide  and  violence. 
This  syndicate  came  into  existence  because  of  the  deep  rooted  crisis  in 
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faith.  There  is  a  new  trinity,  the  Pope  says  that  is  operative  today,  the 
trinity  of  satan-sex,  drugs  and  violence.  The  Pope  proposes  a  new 
trinitarian  pattern  of  heaven,  purgatory  and  hell  that  can  lead  us  to  the 
proper  sense  of  eternity,  as  the  trinity  proper  of  God  the  Father,  Son 
and  the  Spirit  leads  us  to  communion. 

In  our  attempt  to  cull  out  the  theological  priorities  of  the  Syro- 
Malabar  Church  PVP  has  first  of  all  to  identify  the  wrong  notions  in 
theology,  the  deviations,  the  superficial  approaches  and  one-sided 
tendencies.  Then  prepare  a  sense  of  serious  God-talk  first  within  the 
Faculty,  then  between  the  similar  faculties  and  finally  with  the  Syro- 
Malabar  Church.  All  must  feel  that  there  is  a  wealth  of  theological 
thinking  here.  PVP  should  arm  people  to  reject  all  banalization, 
desacralization  and  secularization  in  matters  theological.  It  must  take  a 
methodology  in  pursuit  of  the  wholeness,  an  integral  and  integrated 
approach  in  theology.  Undue  freedom,  overcritical  attitudes,  too  much 
spontaneity  may  result  in  false  theologization.  Pope  Benedict  XVI  says: 
“The  university  professor  has  the  duty  not  only  to  investigate  the  truth 
and  to  arouse  perennial  wonder  from  it,  but  to  foster  its  knowledge  in 
every  realm  and  to  defend  it  from  reductive  and  distorted  interpretations”. 

On  this  firm  foundation  PVP  may  attempt  to  consolidate  the 
theology  of  our  Church  in  context,  the  main  lines  of  which  are  spelled  out 
in  Vatican  II  itself.  “With  regard  to  the  authentic  theological  traditions  of 
the  Orientals,  we  must  recognize  that  they  are  admirably  rooted  in  holy 
scriptures,  fostered  and  given  expression  in  liturgical  life,  nourished  by 
the  living  auditions  of  the  apostles,  and  by  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and 
spiritual  authors  of  the  East;  they  are  directed  towards  a  right  ordering  of 
life,  indeed  towards  a  full  contemplation  of  Christian  truth."  (U.R.  17). 

Liturgy  is  to  be  taught  under  its  theological,  historical,  spiritual, 
pastoral  and  juridical  aspects.  Other  professors  while  striving  to  expound 
the  mystery  of  Christ  and  the  history  of  salvation  from  the  angle  proper 
to  each  of  their  own  subject,  must  nevertheless  do  so  in  a  way  which 
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will  clearly  bring  out  the  connection  between  their  subjects  and  the 
liturgy  (S.C.  16). 

The  love  for  a  God-talk,  and  the  love  for  a  theological  and  liturgical 
methodology  must  be  the  essential  conditions  for  preparing  the  building 
stones  of  our  theology.  The  core  of  the  St  Thomas  Christian  tradition  is 
the  apostolic  work  of  St  Thomas  the  apostle  here.  Like  other  early 
Christian  traditions,  the  St  Thomas  Christian  tradition  gradually  assumed 
its  own  theological  and  local  identity.  "This  apostolic  tradition  bom  and 
developed  outside  the  Greco-Roman  world  also  deserves  special 
attention.  All  the  four  Churches  that  emerged  from  the  apostolic  work 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  St  Thomas  the  Apostle  shared  the  East  Syrian 
liturgy  with  necessary  adaptations.  St  Thomas  Christian  tradition  is  a 
complex  whole  of  social,  cultural,  religious  and  spiritual  traditions  closely 
intertwined  with  the  heritage  of  India.  The  largely  westernized  pattern 
of  theological  thinking  is  still  prevalent  in  our  Church.  The  problem  is 
rather  deep  and  it  has  affected  the  entire  outlook.  Too  much  compromise 
with  the  Latin  elements  will  destroy  what  is  specific  to  the  St  Thomas 
Christian  tradition  here.  A  genuine  theologization  from  the  Jewish, 
biblical,  and  east  Syriac  line  taking  into  consideration  the  spiritual  and 
cultural  traditions  of  this  country  should  be  the  dominant  lines  in 
articulating  the  dimensions  of  our  theology.  That  may  help  us  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  an  unhellenized,  uneuropianized,  and 
unamericanied  theology,  that  is  a  Persian  theology  which  is  meaningful 
to  the  whole  continent.  For  that  we  need  a  hermeneutics  of  oriental 
theology  and  the  serious  help  of  a  living  Indian  Christian  philosophy. 
The  genius  of  the  Syriac  Fathers  with  the  flavor  of  the  Syriac  language 
together  with  the  contemplative  spiritual  wealth  of  the  Indian  sages  with 
the  flavor  of  the  Sanskrit  language  must  meet  together  at  PVP.  There 
has  to  be  a  serious  looking  back  towards  the  sources  so  as  to  run 
forward  looking  towards  the  demands  of  the  future.  What  is  of  capital 
importance  is  to  be  challenged,  transformed,  experienced  and  inspired 
by  the  sources.  That  will  help  us  to  place  ourselves  in  the  proper 
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continuity.  PVP  may  take  greater  interest  into  an  investigation  into  the 
pre-Nicene  or  early  Christian  roots  of  Christianity  which  can  throw 
light  into  the  disputed  question  regarding  the  form  of  our  liturgy  in  the 
early  centuries.  A  Syriac,  biblical  and  doctrinal  approach  to  the  dogmas 
of  the  Christian  tradition  is  a  theological  imperative  to  propose  an 
ecclesial  and  liturgical  theology. 

When  we  say  that  we  propose  a  theological  line  for  our  Church, 
for  me  it  implies  a  mosaic  ot  implications  which  can  be  summarized 
more  or  less  like  this.  A  theology  which  is  biblical,  liturgical,  ecclesial, 
symbolic,  eucharistic,  spiritual,  mystical,  mystagogical,  patristic, 
doxolological,  monastic,  ascetic,  traditional,  contemplative,  apophatic, 
typological,  pastoral,  moral,  ecumenical,  inter-religious,  iconic,  symbolic, 
martyriological,  dogmatic,  doctrinal,  theocentric,  Christocentric, 
pneumatocentric,  ecological,  artistic,  wholistic,  optimistic,  contextual, 
eschatological  and  fully  Catholic. 

I  hope  this  symposium  will  ever  remain  a  memorable  event  in  the 
annals  of  the  PVP.  This  symposium  is  not  a  luxury  but  a  priority.  Let  it 
be  anew  Pentecost  in  the  history  of  the  PVP  and  of  the  Syro-Malabar 
Church.  This  symposium  may  enable  the  participants’  hearts  bum.  The 
seminar  concludes  within  a  few  days  but  the  genuine  theologization 
never  ends.  I  wish  the  symposium  every  success  and  with  these  w  ords 
I  declare  the  symposium  formally  inaugurated.  Thank  You. 
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Msgr  Dr.  Jacob  Vellian 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  participate  in  the  symposium  and  to 
preside  over  the  inaugural  session.  I  am  happy  that  the  Paurasthya 
VidyapTtham  has  organized  this  theological  symposium  centered  on 
the  theme  ‘Syro-Malabar  Theology  in  Context’.  St  Thomas  apostolic 
seminary  was  founded  in  1962  with  an  explicit  puipose  of  forming  the 
seminarians  and  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  in  oriental  discipline, 
theology,  spirituality  and  so  on.  The  Paurasthya  Vidayapitham 
established  in  1982  had  certain  goals  spelt  out: 

•  To  cultivate  and  promote  the  patrimony  of  Christian  wisdom  of 
both  East  and  West 

•  To  enunciate  systematically  the  truth  contained  in  the  biblical, 
patristic,  liturgical  and  spiritual  traditions  of  the  eastern  ecclesiastical 
heritage 

•  To  present  them  to  the  people  of  the  present  day  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  the  local  cultural  context  catering  to  Eastern,  Indian 
theological  and  spiritual  study  and  researches. 

This  symposium  by  the  choice  of  topics  goes  well  in  tune  with 
the  above  said  purposes  of  the  Paurastya  VidyapTtham. 

This  Apostolic  Church  with  its  age-old  traditions  practiced  today 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  a  Romanised  manner.  There  is  a  need  of  in- 
depth  research  and  analysis  to  theologize  the  practices  and  beliefs  of 
the  people.  The  present  Church  should  have  some  concerns  in  the  fields 
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of  Christology,  ecclesiology,  Missiology  and  inter-religious  dialogues. 
The  theologians  should  be  well  aware  of  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
liturgical  Juridical,  spiritual  and  disciplinary  identity  of  the  Eastern 
Churches  of  India.  As  in  the  case  of  any  Oriental  Church,  the  liturgy 
should  be  taken  as  a  main  source  for  the  study  of  theology,  along  with 
the  apostolic  experience  of  St  Thomas.  In  this  connection,  authentic 
faith  experience  of  the  people  in  liturgical  celebrations  is  crucial.  This 
faith  experience  is  seen  even  in  the  cultural  context,  which  is  helpful  for 
the  formation  of  priests  and  the  people. 

With  a  short  break,  I  was  professor  of  liturgy  here  from  1965  to 
2000.  Hence,  I  thought  it  is  proper  to  give  emphasis  to  the  sacred 
liturgy  as  a  prime  source  for  theologizing.  When  we  say  “liturgical 
theology”,  we  do  not  mean  a  reduction  of  the  entire  theology  into  liturgy. 
Its  meaning  is  that  all  theological  disciplines  should  give  priority  to  the 
faith  of  the  Church,  which  the  liturgy  celebrates.  Schmemann  speaks 
about  a  crisis  in  theology  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  did  not  express  the 
conscience  or  the  consciousness  of  the  Church.  It  ceased  to  be  pastoral 
and  mystical.  The  deepest  alienation  was  alienation  between  the  law  of 
prayer  and  the  law  of  belief. 

The  classical  adage  lexorandi  lexcredendi  articulates  concisely 
that  what  the  Church  believes  is  chiefly  derived  from  what  it  prays,  that 
is,  from  the  rites  of  the  liturgy,  especially,  Scripture  and  its  euchological 
texts.  A  genuine  liturgical  text  should  express  all  the  basic  theological 
categories.  They  include  ecclesiology  (e.g.,  the  local  Church  at  prayer), 
Christology  (principally  a  soteriological  understanding  of  the  liturgy); 
the  Trinity  (how  the  three  persons  in  God  are  operative  in  and  actualize 
the  act  of  liturgy);  theological  anthropology  (the  exegesis:  scientific 
interpretation  particularly  of  biblical  texts);  and  the  catechesis  (how  the 
liturgy  relates  to  handing  on  the  faith  and  to  Church  teaching  and  vice 
versa.  (K.  W.  Irwin,  “Liturgy"  in  M.  Downey  ed.  The  New  Catholic 
Dictionary  of  Spirituality  (Coilegeville,  1993)  605). 
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Prof.  Aidan  Kavanagh  OSB  has  given  a  very  substantial 
explanation  of  lexorandi  lex  credendi.  This  stress  is  summed  up  in  the 
patristic  maxim.  Legem  credendi  lex  statucit  supplicandi ,  a  simple 
formulation  in  which  the  predicate  is  all  important.  For  the  predicate 
statucit  does  not  permit  these  two  fundamental  laws  of  belief  and 
worship  in  Christian  life  to  float  or  to  be  opposed  to  each  other,  as  in 
the  “tag”  form  lex  orandi  lex  credendi.  The  word  statucit  articulates 
the  stand  of  believing  and  the  standard  of  worshipping  within  the  faithful 
assembly.  The  agent  of  believing  is  no  less  communitarian  than  the  agent 
of  worship;  the  agent  of  one  is  in  fact  the  agent  of  the  other.  The  word 
statucit  subordinates  the  law  of  belief  to  the  law  of  worship  in  the  just 
same  way,  and  for  just  the  same  reasons,  as  our  reception  of  God's 
Word  is  subordinated  to  the  presentation  of  that  word  to  us  in  the  act 
of  its  being  relieved  and  proclaimed  to  us.  Belief  is  always  consequent 
upon  encounter  with  the  source  of  the  grace  of  faith.  Therefore,  Christians 
do  not  worship  because  they  believe.  They  believe  because  the  One  in 
whose  gift  faith  lies  is  regularly  met  in  the  act  of  communal  worship. 
The  lex  credendi  is  thus  subordinated  to  the  lex  supplicandi  because 
both  exist  and  function  only  within  the  worshipping  assembly's  own 
subordination  of  itself  to  its  ever-present  judge.  Savior  and  unifying 
Spirit.  (A.  Kavanagh,  On  Liturgical  Theology,  (Collegeville,  1992) 
91-92). 

The  cultural  heritage  of  a  Church  can  give  faith  inspiration.  For 
example,  the  story  of  the  Apostolate  of  St  Thomas  in  India  is  narrated 
in  the  songs  of  Margamkali,  a  folk  dance  of  the  Malabar  Church  based 
on  the  Acts  of  Thomas  and  the  homilies  of  Jacob  of  Serugh  (6"’  century). 
Taking  an  impression  of  India  of  the  first  century,  St  Thomas  is  said  to 
have  stated:  “I  will  not  go  to  India  to  the  land  of  the  uncouth  people 
who  burn  human  bodies  and  who  marry  the  dead  and  so  on.  In  fact 
St  Jacob  of  Serugh  in  the  6th  century  Gave  3  homilies  on  the  feast  of 
St  Thomas  entitled:  I  will  not  go  to  India  (la  Zzelna  THendu).  Then  the 
Lord  told  him:  “I  will  be  always  with  you  wherever  you  go”.  The  scene 
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is  beautiful,  faith  inspiring.  Such  matters  from  the  art  and  literature  should 
be  culled  out  for  theologizing. 

When  vve  deal  with  the  Syro-Malabar  theology,  two  areas  should 
be  specially  attended  to,  1 .  Proper  concept  and  symbols  2.  Making 
the  theology  understandable  to  the  present  day  Indians.  Rich  symbols 
and  concepts  like  Raza,  (mystery),  M'clabranutha  (dispensation), 
M'qcidiscma  (sanctifier)  and pamoka  (saviour,  one  who  gives  luster  to 
faided  pearl,  salma-symbols  theology)  have  deeper,  metaphorical 
meaning  in  addition  to  this  literary  sense.  In  the  formation  period  of  the 
Syro-Malabar  liturgy  there  were  local,  cultural  and  religious  adaptation 
in  an  organic  way.  Later  this  possibility  became  obscure  and  non¬ 
operative.  This  is  an  area  which  needs  much  study  and  research. 

Theological  centres  have  a  great  responsibility  to  do  research  in 
the  above  areas  and  to  give  formation  to  the  students  and  Church  at 
large.  Pciurastya  VidydpTthanu  Vadavathoor,  is  one  among  the  few 
higher  religious  institutions  having  university  rank  that  can  be  considered 
Eastern.  The  first  in  the  series  was  the  Pontifical  Oriental  Institute,  Rome 
and  the  rest  are.  Holy  Spirit  University  of  Kaslik,  Lebanon,  the 
Metropolitan  Andrey  Scheptytsky  Eastern  Church  Studies  at  the  Faculty 
of  Theology  at  St  Paul  University  Ottawa,  Canada;  Ukrainian  Catholic 
University  at  Lviv  and  St  Ephrem  Ecumenical  Research  Institute,  SEERI, 
Kottayam  which  is  the  only  Indian  academic  institution  that  confers  all 
academic  degrees  in  Syrian  studies  according  to  the  norms  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi  University,  Kottayam. 

In  this  category  and  providential  status,  the  Pciurastya 
VidydpTtham  has  a  duty  to  further  researches  in  Syriac  studies  and 
hence  this  institute,  in  organizing  this  international  symposium  is 
responding  to  a  great  responsibility.  Once  again,  I  congratulate  the 
President  Dr.  M.  Manakatt  and  the  organizers  of  this  symposium.  On 
June  28,  1985  in  an  allocution  to  the  Roman  Curia  Pope  John  Paul  II 
emphasized  that  the  Catholic  Church:  “must  learn  to  breath  again  using 
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two  lungs,  with  the  Eastern  one  and  the  Western  one"  (L'Osservatore 
Romano ,  June  29,  1985  p.5).  I  hope  and  pray  that  this  symposium 
may  enable  all  of  its  participants  to  breathe  with  these  two  lungs  of 
Eastern  and  Western  traditions.  Thank  you  very'  much  for  inviting  me  to 
be  a  part  of  this  august  assembly. 


Symposium  Message 

Dr.  George  Madathikandam 

Rector,  St  Thomas  Apostolic  Seminary 


Your  Excellency.  Mar  Joseph  Kalllarangatt,  dear  Rev.  Msgr. 
Jacob  Vellian.  dear  Rev.  Dr.  Mathew  Manakkatt..  dear  Dr.  Jose 
Puthenveettil,  distinguished  guests  and  dear  Fathers,  Sisters  and 

Brothers. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  silver  jubilee  of  PVP  we  conduct  this 
symposium  on  Syro-Malabar  Theology  in  Context.  After  Vatican  II 
there  were  efforts  from  different  corners  to  revive  the  faith  of  the  people. 
Speaking  about  our  Church  we  have  gone  ahead  in  the  renewal  ot 
liturgy  and  administrative  system  ot  the  Church.  However,  it  is  high 
time  to  develop  the  theology  specitic  to  the  Syro-Malabar  Church.  A 
vibrant  Church  and  a  well  developed  theology  go  hand  in  hand.  In 
order  to  revitalize  the  faith  of  the  people  of  God  theology  must  be 
contextualized.  In  a  secular  nation  where  religious,  social,  cultural, 
linguistic  and  ethnic  diversities  coexist  the  Church  should  entei  into  the 

life  of  the  people. 


Addressing  the  Roman  Curia  on  December  22  Pope  Benedict 
XVI  reiterated  the  right  and  obligation  of  the  Church  to  enter  into  the 
political  and  Civil  arena  of  the  people.  He  says  that  the  Christians  have 
a  riuht  to  make  their  voices  heard  on  political  and  civil  issues,  he  also 
defended  the  right  of  the  faithful,  and  the  Church  itself,  to  speak  out  on 
moral  and  civil  issues.  "It  we  tell  ourselves  that  the  Church  ought  not  to 
interfere  in  such  matters,  we  cannot  but  answer:  Are  we  not  concerned 
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with  the  human  being?"  the  Holy  Father  stated.  It  is  our  duty,  he 
explained,  to  defend  the  human  person.  This  is  sorely  needed  in 
contemporary  society,  the  pontiff  explained  earlier  in  his  address.  ‘The 
modem  spirit  has  lost  its  bearings,"  he  noted,  “and  this  means  that  many 
people  are  unsure  of  what  norms  to  transmit  to  their  children.  ’  In  tact, 
in  many  cases  we  no  longer  know  how  to  use  our  freedom  correctly,  or 
what  is  morally  right  or  wrong.  “The  great  problem  of  the  West  is 
forgetfulness  of  God”,  the  Pope  commented,  “and  this  forgetfulness  is 
spreading.  This  situation  is  being  globalized  and  we  are  also  in  a  way 
victims  to  this  threat.” 

The  Pope  mentioned  this  same  point  in  his  message  before  giving 
his  blessing  urbi  et  orbi  on  Christmas  Day.  “Despite  humanity’s  many 
advances,  man  has  always  been  the  same:  a  freedom  poised  between 
good  and  evil,  between  life  and  death.”  In  the  modern  age  our  need  for 
faith  is  greater  than  ever,  given  the  complexity  of  the  issues  being  laced. 
The  message,  the  Church  offers  does  not  diminish  our  humanity,  ‘  In 
truth.  Christ  comes  to  destroy  only  evil,  only  sin;  everything  else,  all  the 
rest,  he  elevates  and  perfects." 

Concluding  his  speech  the  Pope  recommended  that  faced  with 
people  who  want  “to  exclude  God  from  every  sphere  of  life  and  present 
him  as  man’s  enemy,”  Christians  should  show  “that  God  is  love  and 
wants  the  good  and  happiness  of  all  human  beings.”  The  moral  law 
given  to  us  by  God  does  not  seek  to  oppress,  he  explained,  “but  rather 
to  set  us  free  for  the  social  and  economic  development  of  the  nation 
and  for  the  co-existence  of  different  religions.” 

I  wish  and  pray  that  this  symposium  be  an  occasion  to  give  new 
strength  and  enthusiasm  to  live  our  faith  in  a  secular,  multi  religious, 
pi uri -social  context.  I  congratulate  the  President,  Vice  President  and  all 
the  officials  of  the  PVP  for  arranging  such  a  symposium  in  this  context. 
Wish  you  all  a  fruitful  time  here  in  this  seminary  for  these  three  days. 
May  God  Bless  You 


rN9  j®>- 
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Theology  in  the  Life  of 
the  Syro-Malabar  Church: 
A  Search  for  Orientation 

Dr.  George  Karakunnel 


Introduction 

Doing  theology  or  theologizing  is  a  very  important  function  in  the 
life  of  the  Church.  The  adjective  ‘very’  is  used  purposely  with  the  meaning 
it  implies.  It  means  theology  is  not  just  one  of  the  many  functions  of  the 
Church,  but  one  that  gives  guidance  to  the  entire  life  and  witness  of  the 
Church.  Cardinal  Newman  said:  “Theology  is  the  fundamental  and 
regulating  principle  of  the  whole  Church  system".1  In  this  way  as 
Newman  did,  theology  can  be  identified  with  the  prophetic  office  of  the 
Church  itself.  The  task,  which  is  laid  upon  the  exponent  of  this  paper,  is 
to  present  the  role  of  theology  in  the  Syro-Malabar  Church,  which  is 
an  individual  Church  within  the  communion  of  Churches  that  form  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  questions  that  arise  in  this  study  are  many  and 
complex.  What  is  the  specificity  of  the  theology  of  the  Syro-Malabar 
Church?  What  are  its  sources,  resources  and  orientations?  What  is  its 
past  and  what  are  its  challenges  in  the  present?  To  be  sure,  these  are 
not  questions  asked  for  the  first  time.  Nor  is  it  to  be  thought  that  there 
is  a  dearth  of  answers  given  to  them.  If  previous  attempts  have  not 
resolved  the  issues,  a  single  paper  now  is  not  going  to  settle  all  of  them. 
The  relevance  of  asking  again  the  same  questions  perhaps  may  be  seen 
in  the  nature  of  theology,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  an  ongoing 
process.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  be  part  of  this  ongoing  process. 
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The  paper  is  divided  into  three  sections  undereach  of  which  there  will 
be  some  subsections:  I.  Historical  Background  and  Emerging 
Approaches.  II.  Present-day  Realities  and  Challenges.  III.  New 
Directions  and  Engagements  for  Theology. 

I.  Historical  Background  and  Emerging  Approaches 

Any  discussion  on  the  theology  of  a  Church  cannot  overlook 
history.  The  roots  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  go  back  to  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era  when  Christian  faith  entered  India  through 
St  Thomas  the  Apostle.  The  Church  founded  by  St  Thomas  grew  up  in 
the  Indian  soil  absorbing  indigenous  elements  and  developed  into  a 
Church,  which  had  some  distinctive  features.  We  try  to  have  a  quick 
look  at  the  Church’s  long  history  to  show  some  emerging  perspectives. 

1.  The  Identity  of  the  St  Thomas  Christians 

The  Catholic  Church  today  comprises  of  various  individual 
Churches  of  which  the  Latin  Church  with  over  1000  million  faithful  is 
the  largest  body.  There  are  twenty-two  Eastern  Churches  within  the 
Catholic  Church  having  a  total  of  sixteen  million  faithful.2  The  Syro- 
Malabar  Church,  which  forms  communion  with  the  Catholic  Church, 
together  with  the  other  oriental  Churches  of  India,  has  the  heritage  and 
legacy  of  the  St  Thomas  Christians  taking  their  origin  from  St  Thomas 
the  Apostle.3  This  Apostolic  origin  of  the  Church  is  the  first  constituent 
factor  of  her  identity.  From  an  early  period  the  St  Thomas  Christians 
came  into  close  contact  with  the  East  Syrian  Church  from  which  they 
also  inherited  the  East  Syrian  Liturgical  Tradition.  But  the  East  Syrian 
Church  did  not  interfere  in  the  life  and  administration  of  the  Church. 
The  Church  here  was  autonomous.  The  title  of  the  Bishop  of  the  St 
Thomas  Christians  was  "the  Metropolitan  of  All-India”,  which  meant 
also  that  there  was  no  other  Church  in  India.  The  mention  of  the  "Holy 
See  of  St  Thomas  the  Apostle”  has  found  historical  record  in  A.D. 
1301 .4 
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The  Church  of  the  St  Thomas  Christians  remained  as  one 
community  till  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
Portuguese  missionaries,  having  encountered  the  Christians  in  India, 
started  a  process  of  lati nization,  which  reached  the  culmination  in  the 
Synod  of  Diamper.  The  forceful  imposition  of  Latin  Church’s  jurisdiction 
and  the  suppression  ot  the  Holy  See  ot  the  St  Thomas  Christians  led  to 
the  “Coonan  Cross  Oath”  in  1 653  resulting  in  the  division  of  the  Church. 
Today  the  St  Thomas  Christians  belong  to  different  Churches  and 
ecclesial  communities,  which  include  those  in  communion  and  not  in 
communion  with  the  Catholic  C hurch.  It  is  the  Syro-Malabar  Church 
that  has  the  biggest  number  of  faithful  among  those  belonging  to  the  St 
Thomas  Chiistians.  Elevated  to  the  rank  ol  Major  Archiepiscopal  Chuich 
in  1993,  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  is  also  one  of  the  biggest  Oriental 
Churches  in  the  world  with  four  archieparchies  and  twenty-two 
eparchies.  The  Syro-Malabar  Church  stands  today  as  a  sui  inns 
autonomous  Church  with  all  its  rights. 

2.  Ecclesial  Diversity  and  Theology 

The  presence  of  the  diversity  of  Churches  within  the  one  Church 
needs  not  only  to  be  theologically  accounted  tor  but  also  to  be  practically 
accepted  and  lived  within  the  horizon  of  a  broad  ecclesiology.  ”The 
existence  of  various  individual  Churches  says  the  Statement  of  the 
Indian  Theological  Association,  "is  the  best  expression  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  which  keeps  alive  the  authentic  tradition  of  catholicity  and 
communion”.5  But  the  Catholic  Church,  whose  history  has  long  been 
dominated  by  a  one-sided  vision  of  the  Church  determined  by  Latin 
Canon  Law,  came  to  a  new  awareness  of  the  ecclesial  reality  with  the 
Second  Vatican  Council.  The  earlier  narrow  outlook  is  today  replaced 
by  the  new  ecclesiological  vision,  which  recognizes  the  Church  as 
Communion  of  Churches.  The  Second  Vatican  Council  in  its  Dogmatic 
Constitution  on  the  Church,  Lumen  Gentium  affirmed: 
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By  divine  providence  it  has  come  about  that  various  Churches 
established  in  diverse  places  by  the  apostles  and  their  successors 
have  in  the  course  of  time  coalesced  into  several  groups, 
organically  united,  which,  preserving  the  unity  of  faith  and  unique 
constitution  of  the  universal  Church,  enjoy  their  own  discipline, 
their  own  liturgical  usage,  their  own  theological  and  spiritual 
heritage.  Some  of  these  Churches  notably  the  ancient  patriarchal 
Churches,  as  parent-stocks  of  faith,  so  to  speak,  have  begotten 
others  as  daughter  Churches.  With  these  they  are  connected 
down  to  our  own  time  by  a  close  bond  of  charity  in  their 
sacramental  life  and  in  their  mutual  respect  for  rights  and  duties. 

The  Universal  Church  is  constituted  by  Individual  Churches  and 
cannot  exist  apart  from  them.  The  dynamism  of  the  Universal  Church 
constituted  by  the  Individual  Churches  can  be  briefly  brought  in  the 
words  of  the  Decree  on  the  Catholic  Eastern  Churches,  Orientalium 
Ecclesiarum : 

That  Church,  Holy  and  Catholic  which  is  the  Mystical  Body  of 
Christ,  is  made  up  of  the  faithful  who  are  organically  united  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  through  the  same  faith,  the  same  sacraments,  and  the 
same  government  and  who,  combining  into  various  groups  held 
together  by  a  hierarchy,  form  separate  Churches  or  Rites.  Between 
these  flourishes  such  an  admirable  brotherhood  that  this  variety, 
within  the  Church  in  no  way  harms  her  unity,  but  rather  manifests 
it.  For  it  is  the  mind  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  each  individual 
Church  or  Rite  retains  its  traditions  whole  and  entire,  while 

adjusting  its  way  of  life  to  the  various  needs  of  time  and  place.7 

The  making  of  an  individual  Church  is  through  the  interaction 
between  faith  and  culture.8  Looking  at  history,  the  New  Testament  and 
early  centuries  of  Christianity  show  an  open  approach  to  culture.  As  a 
result  the  Churches  that  got  established  in  different  cultural  contexts 
were  not  of  uniform  nature.  In  the  New  Testament  itself  we  can  find 
three  types  of  Churches,  (i)  Churches  with  a  strong  Jewish  culture  e.g. 
Jerusalem  (ii)  Churches  with  a  combination  of  Jewish  and  Greek  culture 
e.g.  Antioch,  (iii)  Churches  with  pure  Greek  culture  e.g.  Corinth.  The 
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diversification  of  the  Church  into  different  individual  Churches,  which 
began  already  in  the  New  Testament  period,  is  carried  further  in 
subsequent  centuries.  The  spirit  of  ancient  Churches  is  reflected  in  early 
writings.  A  second  century  writing  on  Christian  way  of  life  says: 

Christians  are  not  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  country 
or  language  or  customs  ...While  they  live  in  cities  both  Greek  and 
Oriental,  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  each  and  follow  the  customs  of  the  country 
in  dress,  food  and  general  manner  of  life,  they  display  the  remarkable 
and  confessedly  surprising  status  of  their  citizenship”.9 

The  diversity  of  Churches  shows  how  different  contexts  have 
shaped  the  Church.  They  manifest  an  authentic  way  of  being  the  Church. 
The  Churches  are  expressions  of  the  Gospel  becoming  incarnated  in 
the  culture  of  the  people.  The  Second  Vatican  Council  points  out  the 
theological  reason  for  this:  “There  are  many  links  between  the  message 
of  salvation  and  culture.  In  his  self-revelation  to  his  people  culminating 
in  the  fullness  of  manifestation  in  his  incarnate  son  God  spoke  according 
to  the  culture  proper  to  each  age”.10  The  different  individual  Churches 
not  only  have  a  theology  behind  them,  but  also  have  their  own  theological 
methodology.  This  would  mean  that  there  is  pluralism  in  theology  and 
theological  method.  The  four  gospels,  each  of  which  is  based  on  the 
experience  of  particular  community,  are  the  best  examples  of  this 
pluralism." 

3.  I  heology  in  the  Life  of  Early  Indian  Christianity 

If  we  look  for  clear  articulation  of  theology  in  writing,  we  do  not 
find  in  the  St  \  homas  Christians.  If  there  existed  writings  or  books 
most  of  them  have  been  lost  or  destroyed.  If  we  can  speak  of  the 
theology  of  Early  Indian  Christianity  it  must  be  their  life  itself.  Faith  for 
the  St  Thomas  Christians  was  the  Way,  Margam ,  not  a  set  of  doctrines. 
Since  this  Way  was  given  through  the  Apostle  Thomas  it  was  known  as 
Mar  Thoma  Margam  which  contained,  as  Paul  Pallath  points  out,  “the 
faith,  liturgy,  spiritual  life,  discipline,  traditions  and  customs,  or  in  other 
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words  the  ecclesial,  socio-political  and  cultural  modus  vivendi  et  agendi 
of  St  Thomas  Christians”. 1 2  The  “Mar gam  of  Thomas”  or  the  “Law  of 
Thomas”  was  considered  sacred  and  inviolable.  Placid  Podipara  has 
summarised  the  life-style  of  the  St  Thomas  Christians  in  the  following 
phrase:  “Hindu  in  culture,  Christian  in  religion  and  Syro-Oriental  in 
worship”.13  This  implies  that  the  St  Thomas  Christians  made  no  separate 
existence  in  their  socio-cultural  life.  Their  faith  did  not  alienate  them 
from  their  natural  milieu.  As  far  as  worship  was  concerned  East  Syrian 
liturgy  was  accepted  with  local  adaptations.  As  their  Hindu  brethren, 
they  had  many  practices  related  to  birth,  marriage  and  other  family  or 
social  events.  All  these  were  the  expressions  of  a  contextualized 
Christianity. 

The  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Diamper  reveal  a  lot  about  the  life 
of  the  St  Thomas  Christians  in  the  pre-Portuguese  period.  Many 
customs  and  practices  condemned  by  the  Synod  reveal  how  the 
St  Thomas  Christians  were  inculturated  in  their  natural  environment.  A 
vision  of  Christian  life,  which  present  day  theologians,  call  is  a  “lived 
theology”  or  “incamational  theology”.  “This  oneness  with  their  socio¬ 
cultural  milieu  implies  an  implicit  incamational  theology  lived,  an 
awareness  that  Christ  in  becoming  man  assumed  everything  human  and 
redeemed  all  social  and  cultural  values”.14 

Though  we  do  not  have  written  sources  about  the  theology  of 
early  Christian  Church  in  India,  its  life  show  very  well  two  important 
theological  accomplishments.  First,  to  be  observed  is  that  it  was  a  Church 
inculturated  and  contextualized.  They  lived  as  members  of  the  same 
society  to  which  Hindus  and  Muslims  also  belonged.  They  were  involved 
in  trade,  agriculture,  education,  martial  arts  and  even  military  service. 
Secondly,  this  Church  lived  a  theology  of  Christian  identity  in  the  midst 
of  religious  pluralism.  These  two  important  theological  aspects  of  their 
life  offer  a  paradigm  for  developing  a  truly  inculturated  and  dialogue- 
oriented  Church  in  our  present  day  about  which  we  have  to  speak 
more  later. 
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If  customs  and  practices  reveal  an  inculturated  faith  another 
example  of  a  lived  theology  is  the  view  of  religions.  The  constant 
interaction  and  contact  with  other  believers  helped  the  emergence  of  a 
theological  vision  of  other  religions,  which  the  Synod  of  Diamper  could 
not  understand.  There  was  cooperation  and  harmony  based  on  a  broad 
outlook  between  Hindu  community  and  Christian  community.1"  The 
Portuguese  missionaries,  having  the  narrow  and  exclusive  approach  of 
medieval  Church  of  Europe  could  not  understand  it.  They  saw  mixing 
with  Hindus  as  dangerous.  Consequently  all  attempts  were  made  through 
legislation  and  persuasion  to  get  Christians  away  from  the ‘unbelievers’. 
The  Synod  of  Diamper  noted  with  regret  in  social  life  the  Christians 
dressed  like  others,  had  hair-style  and  piercing  of  ear  to  wear  rings  just 
like  others.  They  sent  children  to  Hindu  teachers.  The  clergy  interdined 
with  Hindus.  All  these  were  to  be  stopped  according  to  the  decree  of 
the  Synod  of  Diamper.16 

The  Syro-Malabar  Church  has  inherited  as  part  of  its  heritage 
theological  and  pastoral  values  that  are  relevant  for  all  time.  As 
understood  in  the  St  Thomas  Christian  tradition  the  Church  included  all 
in  an  active  sense.  Structures  like palliyogam ,  kaikarans ,  sabhayogam 
and  the  Archdeacon  guaranteed  that  the  Church  would  never  be  clerical 
and  the  laity  would  never  be  forgotten.17  A  participatory  Church  not  in 
theory  but  in  actual  practice  may  be  found  in  the  Indian  history. 

II.  Present-day  Realities  and  Challenges 

The  Church  in  our  time  faces  realities,  which  it  has  never  before 
faced  in  the  past.  The  Second  Vatican  Council  itself  was  a  response  to 
the  new  realities  confronting  the  Church.  The  Syro-Malabar  Church 
with  the  rest  of  the  ecclesial  world  has  to  take  stock  of  the  situation  in 
which  it  finds  itself  today.  Beginning  with  the  theological  approach  taken 
by  Vatican  II  in  interpreting  the  signs  of  the  times,  some  challenges 
arising  from  the  cultural,  socio-economic  and  religious  situation  could 
be  identified.  This  is  a  necessary  step  towards  doing  theology  in  today’s 
world. 
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1.  The  Signs  of  the  Times 

In  the  past  the  way  of  doing  theology  was  by  way  of  definition, 
explanation  and  conclusion.  If  there  was  any  question  yet  to  be  clarified 
that  was  put  as  scholion.  One  did  not  need  to  look  left  or  right  to  find 
the  right  perspective  on  Christian  life  and  activity.  With  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  this  methodology  underwent  change.  Even  the  medium 
of  learning  theology  got  changed  from  a  dead  language  to  a  living 
language. 

One  of  the  phrases,  which  became  popular  with  Second  Vatican 
Council  is  “the  signs  of  the  times”.  This  simple  phrase,  which  anybody 
who  has  some  acquaintance  with  the  Council  would  know,  shows  the 
change  of  wind  in  the  direction  of  theology.  This  simple  phrase  carries 
great  significance.  It  is  one  that  has  gone  deep  into  the  post- Vatican 
theological  methodology.  The  Pastoral  Constitution  on  the  Church 
in  the  Modern  World ,  Gaudium  et  Spes  says: 

At  all  times  the  Church  carries  the  responsibility  of  reading  the 
signs  of  the  times  and  of  interpreting  them  in  the  light  of  the 
Gospel,  if  it  is  to  carry  out  its  task.  In  language  intelligible  to 
every  generation  she  should  be  able  to  answer  ever  recurring 
questions  which  men  ask  about  the  meaning  of  this  present  life 
and  of  the  life  to  come,  and  how  one  is  related  to  the  other.  We 
must  be  aware  of  and  understand  the  aspirations,  yearnings,  and 

the  dramatic  features  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.18 

The  text  cited  above  is  most  relevant  for  doing  theology.  What 
follows  the  cited  text  is  a  close  look  at  the  “the  situation  of  man  in  the 
world  today”  which  form  a  substantial  part  of  the  document. 19  The 
relevance  of  bringing  a  rather  sociological  description  of  the  world  was 
novel  to  a  Council  document.  The  descriptions  here  to  many  appeared 
irrelevant.  The  questions  raised  in  the  document  appeared  to  many  as 
not  suitable  for  a  Council  document.  But  the  document  survived  all 
these  criticisms.  By  going  direct  into  the  situation  the  Council  was 
presenting  a  new  methodology  of  theologizing.20  In  theology  today 
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method  is  recognized  as  very  important.  Theology  cannot  dispense  with 
its  prestigious  sources,  namely.  Sacred  Scripture  and  Fathers.  But  the 
heritage  is  one  thing  and  what  we  should  make  out  of  them  is  another. 
The  Biblical  texts  and  the  Patristic  passages  should  be  addressed  to 
the  context.  To  know  the  context  is  the  first  step  towards  theologizing. 
The  signs  of  the  times  approach  is  precisely  doing  this.  The  theological 
significance  ot  the  signs  of  the  times  approach  continues  in  the  theological 
work  of  the  Church.  In  the  context  of  India  and  the  world  today  this 
approach  offers  immense  possibilities.  In  fact  this  alone  gives  the  raison 
d'etre  for  continuing  theological  enterprise. 

2.  Cultural  and  Socio-Economic  Changes 

It  was  easy  to  understand  culture  in  the  past.  It  involved  a  vision 
and  a  way  of  life.21  Though  there  was  always  cultural  pluralism,  one 
could  define  culture.  But  today  even  the  identity  of  a  culture  is  difficult 
to  determine.  The  cultures  are  losing  their  identity.  Toynbee  spoke  of 
the  encounter  between  civilizations  about  fifty  years  ago.22  Although 
peoples  and  cultures  were  encountering  each  other  in  the  past  the  present 
period  ol  history  has  accelerated  this  process  literally  in  an 
unprecedented  way.  This  is  due  to  many  factors.  Business,  employment 
and  tourism  are  major  factors  here.  Political  and  economic  alignments 
also  necessitate  close  contacts  between  countries  and  peoples. 
Attraction  towards  scientific  and  technical  knowledge  as  well  as  military 
purposes  bring  especially  developing  nations  towards  the  developed 
and  powerful  nations. 

The  process  of  change  that  works  in  the  world  today  is  largely 
the  result  of  the  phenomenon  of  globalisation,  which  affects  not  just 
individuals  or  groups  but  peoples  and  cultures  in  a  massive  way.  The 
most  powerful  factor  behind  today's  globalisation  is  market,  which  is 
supported  by  media.  The  impact  of  all  these  is  that  our  culture  and  the 
values  it  stood  for  are  eroded  by  powerful  currents,  which  are  beyond 
control.  At  the  top  of  the  listing  of  mega-trends  in  our  world  comes  the 
following:  (i).  Mega-mergers  and  concentration  of  wealth,  (ii).  Global 
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economy  under  mega-players,  (iii).  Economic  ideology  of  money- 
theism.  The  consequences  of  these  are  individualism,  consumerism  and 
increasing  marginalization  of  the  poor. 

If  one  looks  around  it  will  become  clear  that  in  practical  life 
globalisation  means  greed  for  money  and  possessions  motivated  by 
selfishness.  It  gives  also  a  distorted  vision  of  life  in  which  even  spiritual 
trends  are  shaped  by  market  forces.  Business  overshadows  even  the 
best  religious  programmes.  A  money-theism  is  making  its  sway  over 
people.  It  should  be  said  that  market  and  consumerism  bring  greater 
threats  to  Christian  faith  than  fundamentalism.  Though  globalisation  as 
such  is  not  evil,  the  way  it  is  now  monitored  by  the  big  powers  of  the 
world  that  control  market  is  not  bringing  good  to  all  the  people.  It  ends 
up  in  the  exploitation  of  the  majority  and  the  enrichment  of  a  few.  The 
global  capitalism  operating  in  the  world  marginalizes  the  poor.  In  fact 
the  two  dominant  paradigms  in  economic  activity,  namely  capitalism 
and  socialism,  brought  under  critique,  reveal  that  they  both  fall  short  of 
their  own  ideals.  This  situation  calls  for  a  new  paradigm  in  economic 
activity.23 

The  process  of  globalisation  is  linked  to  science  and  technology. 
John  Naisbitt  says: 

Intoxicated  by  technology’s  seductive  pleasures  and  promise, 
we  turn  our  backs  to  technolgy’s  consequences... Technology 
marches  to  the  beat  of  our  economy,  while  we  left  to  plug  in,  get 
on  line,  motor  on,  take  off,  and  ultimately  pick  up  the  pieces.  We 
feel  that  something  is  not  quite  right  but  we  can't  put  our  fingers 
on  it.  The  Intoxicated  Zone  is  spiritually  empty,  dissatisfying  and 
dangerous  and  impossible  to  climb  out  of  unless  we  recognize 
we  are  in  it.24 

The  Post-Synodal  document  on  the  Church  in  Asia  speaks  rather 
deploringly  about  our  contemporary  situation: 

In  the  process  of  development,  materialism  and  secularism  are 
also  gaining  ground,  especially  in  urban  areas.  These  ideologies. 
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which  undermine  traditional,  social  and  religious  values,  threaten 
Asia’s  cultures  with  incalculable  damage.  These  changes  have 
both  positive  and  negative  aspects.  There  is  also  accompanying 
phenomenon  of  urbanization  otten  associated  with  the  rise  ot 
organized  crime,  terrorism,  prostitution  and  the  exploitation  of 

the  weaker  sectors  of  the  society.2' 

Speaking  about  challenges  to  Churches  in  Asia,  Anthony  Rogers 
says:  “In  the  context  of  the  emerging  mega-trends  in  the  beginning  of 
the  twenty-first  century  the  Church  is  being  challenged  to  respond  in 
new  and  creative  ways  to  make  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  relevant  to  people 
of  today”.26 

3.  Religious  Pluralism 

The  world  we  live  in  is  characterized  by  religious  pluralism.  All 
the  major  religions  of  the  world  today  are  encountering  each  other.  If  in 
the  past  a  country  and  culture  had  a  single  religion  as  its  basis  today  it  is 
no  more  so.  Most  metropolitan  cities  of  the  world  have  Churches, 
temples  and  mosques  close  to  each  other. 

India  especially  is  a  land  of  religions.  If  Asia  is  the  birthplace  of 
major  religions  of  the  world  including  Christianity,  India  has  a  special 
claim  as  the  country  that  gave  rise  to  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Jainism  and 
Sikhism.  Zoroastrianism,  Christianity  and  Islam  have  come  to  India 
and  have  found  their  home  here.  The  Indian  culture  is  basically  a  religious 
one  shaped  by  the  spiritual  energy  coming  from  various  sources.  All 
religions  are  expressions  of  the  transcendent  dimension  of  human 
existence.  This  sets  religions  apart  from  culture.  In  the  Indian  scene 
religions  have  a  decisive  influence  on  every  aspect  of  life.  The  Indian 
religiosity  is  basically  open  and  welcoming  to  all  that  is  spiritual  and 
human.  Therefore  history  of  religions  in  India  shows  mutual  influence 
among  various  faith-traditions  and  spiritualities.  Despite  growing 
secularity  religions  of  India  are  active  both  at  home  and  abroad.  As 
believers,  today  we  discover  that  we  are  not  the  only  people  with  divine 
wisdom  and  religiosity.  This  leads  us  to  join  hands  with  others  and 
travel  with  other  religious  believers  as  co-pilgrims.  Religious  pluralism 
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is  a  challenge  to  the  Church  to  affirm  her  identity  and  at  the  same  time 
to  foster  harmony  of  religions,  which  presupposes  a  theological 
approach.27  In  recent  years  there  have  been  tensions  growing  among 
religious  communities.  The  Church  has  been  trying  to  respond  to  religious 
rivalry  and  fundamentalism.28 

j  - 

Religious  pluralism  is  heightened  and  made  very  complex  by  the 
digital  age.  Information  technology  is  transforming  not  just  cultural  and 
socio-economic  activities  but  also  religion.  The  computer-mediated 
information  and  the  entire  electronic  media  bring  several  challenges  to 
religion.  Religious  pluralism  is  before  each  believer  through  the  channels 
of  Television.  This  affects  traditional  sacred  symbols,  belief-systems, 
rituals,  authority,  spirituality,  theology  and  inter-faith  relationships.  Already 
a  cyber-religion,  which  is  beyond  all  border  controls,  is  operative  in  the 
society.29  Perhaps  the  TV  channels  offer  religion  as  a  consumer  item  to 
those  who  are  disposed  to  receive  it.  They  also  make  further  business 
with  it  bringing  advertising  industry  into  it.  The  electronic  channels  bring 
to  the  people  prayer,  spirituality  and  devotion  as  their  organizers  decide. 
With  regard  to  traditional  and  organized  religions  like  Catholic 
Christianity  this  brings  a  challenge  to  its  inherited  faith  and  teaching 
authority.  There  are  religious  programmes  given  by  various 
denominations  and  sects  almost  twenty-four  hours.  The  question  how 
will  the  Church  respond  to  cyber-religion  needs  serious  consideration. 

III.  Directions  and  Engagements  for  Theology  Today 

Today  we  live  in  a  complex  situation.  As  a  Church  we  are  not 
just  living  in  the  present  moment.  The  Church  must  remain  loyal  to  the 
original  event,  the  Christ-event  that  founded  her  and  constituted  her.  A 
Church  to  be  resourceful  must  remain  rooted  in  the  past,  committed  to 
the  present  and  open  to  the  future.  The  role  of  theology  is  to  assist  and 
guide  the  Church  in  this  process.  The  question  is  what  directions  and 
engagements  theology  should  take  to  fulfil  its  role  in  the  Church  and  the 
world.  To  this  demanding  question  five  points  are  made  by  way  of 
answer:  1  .Recovering  the  Spirit  of  the  Past;  2.  Reform,  Renewal  and 
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Development;  3.  Interaction  and  Dialogue  with  Culture  and  Context; 
4.  Faith  Meeting  Faiths;  5.  Re-imaging  the  Church. 

1.  Recovering  the  Spirit  of  the  Past 

The  history  of  the  St  Thomas  Christians  shows  certain  directions 
and  orientations  for  our  theological  task  today.  We  may  distinguish  two 
aspects  in  the  theology  of  the  St  Thomas  Christians.  First,  the  constitution 
and  internal  structure  of  the  Church.  Second,  the  relation  of  the  Church 
to  the  world  outside. 

The  Church  meant  communion  as  understood  and  lived  by  the 

St  Thomas  Christians.  The  constitution  and  internal  structure  of  the 

Church  were  meant  for  the  realization  of  communion.  The  hierarchy 

and  laity  here  were  not  separated  as  rulers  and  subjects.  A  well- 

developed  practical  theology  was  behind  the  administration  of  the 

Church.  There  was  no  centralization  of  power.  The  role  of  bishop  and 

0 

priest  was  understood  as  spiritual.  It  was  truly  a  participatory  Church 
that  existed.  The  schism  in  the  Church  beginning  with  the  “Oath  of 
Coonan  Cross"  was  the  consequence  of  the  compulsory  latinization 
process,  which  destroyed  the  liturgical  life,  administrative  system  and 
the  priestly  formation  that  was  in  the  tradition  of  the  Church.  Reading 
the  story  told  by  Paremmakkal  Gobernador  in  his 
Varthmanappusthakcim  one  can  feel  the  struggle  of  a  Church  for 
autonomy,  dignity,  equality  and  unity. 3()  The  leadership  of  the  Church 
was  ready  to  go  to  any  extent  for  the  good  of  the  Church.  In  the  changed 
circumstances  of  today  the  Church  needs  the  same  spirit  of  solidarity 
and  sacrifice,  not  just  to  settle  ecclesiastical  matters  right  but  also  to 
bring  about  justice  and  development  to  the  people  in  the  Church  as 
well  as  to  all  fellow  human  beings.  The  history  of  the  Church  is  a  locus 
theologicus  not  often  attended  and  explored. 

Contemporary  ecclesiology  underlines  the  idea  of  koinonia , 
communion. The  ecclesiological  idea  of  communion  was  understood 
and  practised  at  the  local  as  well  as  universal  level.  The  individual  Church 
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is  a  communion  of  the  faithful  and  the  universal  Church  is  the  worldwide 
communion  of  all  who  believe  in  Christ.  This  ecclesiology,  which  sees 
the  Church  as  unity  in  diversity,  is  enshrined  in  the  history  of  the  Syro- 
Malabar  Church.  The  Church  understood  as  communion  of  Churches 
made  it  possible  for  the  St  Thomas  Christians  to  enter  into  fraternal 
relations  with  the  Persian  Church  and  also  enabled  them  to  receive 
Portuguese  Christians  when  they  arrived  in  Kerala  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  difficulty  was  for  the  Portuguese  to  accept  the  Church  of 
the  St  Thomas  Christians  because  it  was  different. 

Regarding  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  outside  world,  we 
find  two  important  theological  aspects.  According  to  present  day 
ecclesiology  the  Church's  relation  to  the  world  must  find  expression  in 
contextualization.  Inculturation  reveals  an  aspect  of  this  approach.  FABC 
Paper  on  methodology  in  theology  has  pointed  the  ideal  lived  by  the 
St  Thomas  Christians: 

Examining  the  social-ecclesiastical  life  of  St  Thomas  Christians 
we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  lived  an  implicit  incamational 
theology.  They  were  aware  that  Christ  in  becoming  man  assumed 
everything  human  and  redeemed  all  social  and  cultural  values. 

This  is  indicative  of  their  adopting  the  Hindu  cultural  and  social 
realities  into  their  own  social  and  religious  life  (church  architecture, 
marriage  customs,  dress,  rites  for  the  dead,  etc.).31 

What  was  pronounced,  as  anathema  in  the  Synod  of  Diamper, 
has  become  not  only  legitimate  but  also  the  leading  idea  in  theology 
today.  The  idea  of  a  truly  native  Christianity  in  I  ndia  was  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  realized  by  the  St  Thomas  Christians.  The  relation  of  the 
Church  ad  extra  in  her  relationship  with  the  world  and  larger  society 
can  be  seen  in  the  approach  to  other  faiths.  The  FABC  Paper  says: 
“They  respected  other  faiths  of  their  milieu,  and  promoted  communal 
harmony  and  cordial  relations  with  Hindus  and  also  with  Muslims”.32 
The  theology  of  religions  which  the  St  Thomas  Christians  practised  can 
be  seen  from  the  decree  of  the  Synod  of  Diamper  which  says:  “Each 
one  can  be  saved  in  his  own  law,  all  laws  are  right:  This  is  fully  erroneous 
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and  most  shameful  heresy.  There  is  no  law  in  which  we  may  be  saved 
except  the  law  of  Christ  our  Saviour. .  .This  is  a  perverse  dogma  of 
politicians  and  those  tolerant. . .  Consequently  being  indifferent  they 
wander  very  far  away  from  truth”.33  The  theology  of  religions,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  St  Thomas  Christians,  was  not  a  deviation  from 
Christian  faith.  Nor  was  it  a  denial  of  uniqueness  of  Christ.  The  Christians 
of  India  saw  their  Way  ( Margam )  in  its  distinctiveness  from  that  of 
other  people.  But  they  understood  that  God  saves  all  who  live  according 
to  their  good  faith,  even  those  who  do  not  know  the  Margam  of  Jesus 
Christ  Their  Christian  vision  did  not  have  the  rigid  ecclesiocentric 
approach  of  the  medieval  European  Church.34  Today  this  enlightened 
understanding  of  the  Indian  Christians  has  the  potential  for  developing 
a  valid  inter-religious  theology. 

2.  Reform,  Renewal  and  Development 

One  of  the  basic  ideas  behind  the  Second  Vatican  Council  was 
the  reformability  of  the  Church.  The  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the 
Church,  Lumen  Gentium  stated  the  need  of  continuous  renewal  of 
the  Church.0  The  Decree  on  Ecumenism,  Unitatis  Redintegratio 
declared:  Christ  summons  the  Church,  as  she  goes  her  pilgrim  way  to 
that  continual  reformation  of  which  she  always  had  need,  in  so  far  as 
she  is  an  institution  of  human  beings  on  earth”.36  If  the  Church  stands  in 
need  of  reform  and  renewal,  all  aspects  of  her  life  should  undergo  the 
same  process.  Theology  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  this  process.  It 
has  to  take  up  the  task  of  discernment.  The  past  contains  rich  and 
valuable  treasures  that  need  to  be  preserved  for  all  time.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  has  accumulated  ideas,  practices  and  customs,  which  need 
not  be  of  relevance  for  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  present  period. 
The  historian,  Toynbee  spoke  of  the  need  of  distinguishing  between 
essentials  and  non-essential  accretions  in  religion.37  The  ecclesiologist 
Yves  Conear  has  made  the  distinction  between  'Tradition'  and 
'traditions'  in  order  to  show'  what  is  perennially  valid  and  what  is  only 
of  ephemeral  value. 3S 
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In  Congar’s  view  ‘Tradition’  is  the  Gospel  message,  the  Christ- 
event  transmitted  or  communicated  by  the  living  community.  The  single 
Gospel  can  be  communicated  in  various  ways.  The  one  Tradition  of 
Jesus  to  which  everything  must  be  submitted  admits  the  possibility  of 
being  expressed  and  embodied  in  manifold  forms.  These  are  called 
‘traditions'  in  the  plural.  According  to  the  Constitution  on  Revelation , 
Dei  Verbum,  doctrine,  life,  and  worship  are  various  expressions  of  the 
same  Tradition.39  The  norm  for  the  reform  of  traditions  should  come 
from  the  one  Tradition,  the  Gospel  of  Jesus.  In  other  words  Jesus  Christ, 
the  central  point  of  the  New  Testament  proclamation  is  the  authoritative 
and  definitive  tradition,  which  comes  from  God  and  to  which  every 
other  tradition  has  to  be  subjected.  All  tangible  historical  expressions 
of  this  tradition  should  be  all  the  time  reviewed  and  revised.  Even  the 
great  monuments  of  tradition  are  to  be  considered  imperfect 
embodiments  of  sincere  efforts  made  by  Christian  community  to 
concretise  original  tradition.  Therefore  reform  of  traditions  is  an 
important  aspect  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 

Development  of  Tradition,  the  communicated  form  of  the  Gospel 
message  through  contextualization  is  a  continuing  process  in  the  life  of 
the  Church.  What  is  received  undergoes  modification  and  change  in 
every  situation.  What  determine  the  shape  of  things  in  the  relentless 
How  of  Tradition  are  geography,  history,  culture  and  other  realities 
connected  with  human  life.40  If  life  involves  a  development  through 
adaptation,  absorption,  and  growth  there  is  always  the  possibility  for 
the  ‘new’  to  enter  into  the  life-stream  of  the  Church.  According  to 
Y.Congar  this  is  the  result  of  the  Church’s  contact  with  the  world,  which 
is  the  enveloping  reality  of  its  existence.41  Development  is  not  possible 
without  openness  to  the  world  and  human  life.  Y.Congar  points  out  two 
ways  by  which  development  can  be  blocked.  The  first  is  by  the 
temptation  of  ‘pharisaism’.  Here  one  forgets  that  religion  is  to  serve 
man  and  aiiows  means  to  become  ends.  The  second  is  the  temptation 
of  ‘synagogue’.  This  consists  in  refusing  to  pass  beyond  certain 
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historically  conditioned  forms.  Pharisaism  points  to  the  replacement  of 
true  religion  by  degraded  forms,  which  do  not  carry  the  believer's  interior 
conviction  and  personal  commitment.  The  figure  of  the  ‘synagogue’  in 
Y.Congar’s  thinking  represents  the  failure  to  respond  to  the  present.42 


No  theology  can  claim  perfection.  The  same  is  true  about  other 
aspects  ot  the  Church’s  life.  A  contemporary  assessment  of  the  Eastern 
theology,  after  pointing  out  its  excellence  says:  “With  its  focus  on 
eschatology  and  mysticism,  the  Eastern  tradition  lacks  sensitivity  to  social 
realities  and  to  social  evils.”4'  Then  it  continues  to  say:  “This  is  an  area 
where  Eastern  theology  can  be  inspired  by  the  new  trends  present  in 
Western  theology.  Eastern  theology  is  less  logical  and  systematic  but 
more  pastoral  and  spiritual”.44  This  observation  needs  a  response.  The 
question  how  some  Churches  of  the  East  practically  disappeared  where 
they  once  flourished  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  historians. 


Reform  and  renewal  always  lead  the  Church  to  the  doctrinal 
development.  The  Second  Vatican  Council  helped  the  developmental 
process  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  Since  the  process  of  the 
development  of  the  doctrine  is  a  continuing  task  in  the  Encyclical  Fides 
et  Ratio ,  Pope  John  Paul  II  makes  an  appeal  to  the  Christians  of  India: 

My  thoughts  turn  immediately  to  the  lands  of  the  East,  so  rich  in  religious 
and  philosophical  traditions  of  great  antiquity.  Among  these  lands  India 
has  a  special  place. .  .In  India  particularly,  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians 
now  to  draw  from  this  rich  heritage  the  elements  compatible  with  faith, 
in  order  to  enrich  Christian  thought.”45 

o 

3.  Interaction  and  Dialogue  with  Culture  and  Context 

Reform,  renewal  and  development  take  place  in  interaction  and 
dialogue  with  culture  and  context.  Church,  Academy  and  Society  - 
these  three  are  interrelated  and  there  must  be  interactions  among  them.46 
The  open  and  positive  approach  to  culture  found  in  the  history  of  the  St 
Thomas  Christians  provides  a  valuable  precedent  and  model  for  this 
process.  The  Second  Vatican  Council  says:  “There  are  many  links 
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between  the  message  of  salvation  and  culture”.47  The  Council  urged 
each  local  Church  to  plant  the  seed  of  faith  in  the  rich  soil  of  the  customs, 
wisdom,  arts  and  philosophy  of  its  particular  people.48  As  a  result 
inculturation  became  a  widely  accepted  theme  in  theological  discussion. 

In  Indian  theology  we  find  a  shift  of  emphasis  from  focussing  on 
culture  to  focussing  on  context.  The  early  theological  discussion  in  India 
on  culture  and  adaptation  was  rather  one-sidedly  concentrated  on  a 
dominant  classical  culture,  which  meant  the  religious  tradition  of  Hinduism. 
The  present  day  discussion  on  theology  is  mostly  concentrated  on  the 
context,  which  includes  all  forms  of  culture  and  aspects  human  living. 
The  contemporary  world  is  marked  by  pluralism  of  cultures  and  different 
patterns  of  living.  This  creates  problems  of  domination  of  one  culture 
over  another  resulting  in  the  marginalization  of  the  latter.  The  theological 
approach  involves  dialogue,  which  is  the  way  to  communion.49  The 
socio-economic  realities  emerging  today,  as  the  result  of  globalization 
and  market  economy  also  needs  to  be  brought  to  the  theologizing 
process.  All  this  calls  for  change  in  theological  approach  itself.  More 
than  “teaching  theology”  emphasis  must  go  to  “teaching  to  do  theology”. 
To  be  capable  of  doing  theology  there  is  the  need  to  take  an 
interdisciplinary  approach.  The  twentieth  century  theologian  Bernard 
Lonergan  argued  that  theology  is  a  complex  activity  that  operates  in 
harmony  with  different  levels  of  human  cognition.  According  to  him 
theology  should  include  other  disciplines.50  To  be  contextual  and  relevant, 
together  with  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  disciplines  there  is  the  need  of 
knowing  history,  anthropology,  psychology,  social  sciences,  statistics, 
economics  and  other  human  sciences.  This  way  of  doing  theology  is 
seen  as  correlational.51  Theological  studies  in  ecclesiastical  centres  have 
to  some  extent  realized  this  need.  But  there  is  a  long  way  to  go  in  doing 
theology  in  a  more  contextual  and  more  relevant  way. 

In  the  past  we  find  that  contextual  concerns  were  part  of  our 
academic  programme.  The  study  of  Sanskrit,  Malayalam  language  and 
literature  found  a  place  in  the  priestly  formation.  The  Mangalapuzha 
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Seminary  had  learned  people  like  Fr  John  Kunnappally  who  wrote  the 
great  work  of  Sanskrit  grammer,  Prikriyabhashayam.  The  Christian 
community  of  the  past  had  some  people  who  were  learned  and 
renowned  for  their  literary  talents.  The  Sanskrit  work, 
Kristusahasranamam ,  written  by  I.C.  Chacko  shows  the  way  of 
inculturation.  This  small  but  precious  work  of  Sanskrit  poetry  remained 
unknown  until  Msgr  Thomas  Nedumkallel  picked  it  up  and  published  it 
from  Vadavathoor  Seminary  in  1980.  When  Kainikkara  Padmanabha 
Pilla  wrote  Kalvariyilekalpadapam  ( 1935)  he  turned  to  Fr  Abraham 
Vadakel,  Malayalam  professor  at  Mangalapuzha  Seminary  for  writing 
a  foreword  to  his  drama  based  on  the  life  of  Jesus.  All  these  show  the 
interaction,  the  Church  had  with  the  wider  society.  Perhaps  our  centres 
of  learning  do  not  continue  giving  much  attention  to  the  socio-cultural 
traditions  of  Kerala.  The  Church  has  not  given  enough  encouragement 
and  support  especially  to  lay  people  who  were  talented  in  art,  literature, 
science  and  other  fields.  While  keeping  up  the  tradition  of  the  Church 
an  interaction  between  the  society  and  social  realities  is  much  required, 
though  this  is  more  complex  than  that  of  the  previous  era. 

A  look  at  the  society  will  reveal  the  manifold  opportunities  for 
the  Church  to  enter  into  dialogue.  Today's  globalizing  trends  and  their 
impact  on  our  value-system  must  be  critically  examined.  The  task  of 
theology  is  more  complex  than  what  it  was  in  the  past.  If  theology  is  to 
address  the  people  today  it  has  to  enter  into  dialogue  with  them.  For 
the  Institutes  of  Theology  this  would  mean  more  openness  to  the  world 
and  society.  There  are  many  movements  and  trends  in  our  society. 
Feminist  movements,  Ecological  movements.  Tribal  movements,  Dalit 
movements,  People’s  movements  and  many  others  active  in  our  world 
must  find  a  place  in  theologizing.52  The  powerful  voice  of  protest  raised 
by  the  world  social  forum  against  today's  market  economy  is  significant. 
The  Christian  is  called  to  humanise  globalization.53  The  Church,  which 
forbids  idolatry,  cannot  accept  the  money-theism  of  economic  giants. 
The  breakdown  of  agriculture  and  farmers’  suicides  must  become  serious 
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issues  in  our  work  of  theologising.54  The  Kerala  Church  did  try  to  be  in 
solidarity  with  the  farmers  by  organizing  movements  for  them.  The 
Church  has  to  search  and  find  a  methodology  of  praxis  for  involvement 
in  the  problems  of  the  people.  Christian  advocacy  on  behalf  of  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed  should  find  priority  in  theologising.55 

The  spread  of  consumerism  and  uprooting  of  local  culture  are 
trends  which  theology  cannot  ignore.  Following  the  signs  of  the  times 
approach,  theologising  must  see  all  these  as  resources  of  theology. 
Theologians  also  should  critically  examine  the  response  of  the  Christian 
communities  to  the  urgent  human  problems.  The  movements  within  the 
Church  also  require  theological  attention.  There  are  many  such 
movements  within  the  Church.  Sometimes  they  contain  practices,  which 
deviate  from  the  real  faith  of  the  Church.  Many  movements  are  spiritual 
and  are  aimed  at  renewal.  The  question  is  whether  they  embody  genuine 
vision  and  spirituality  based  on  the  Gospel.  There  are  at  the  same  time 
anti-religious  undercurrents  like  devil-worship  and  black  mass,  which 
even  some  Catholic  young  people  find  difficult  to  withstand. 

4.  Faith  Meeting  Faiths 

The  coming  together  of  faiths  is  a  great  sign  of  our  time.  The 
Second  Vatican  Council  showed  the  Catholic  Church’s  commitment  to 
promote  dialogue  and  fellowship  among  religious  communities  in  the 
world.  The  Declaration  on  the  Relation  of  the  Church  to  Non- 
Christian  Religions  Nostra  Aetate  was  an  expression  of  that 
commitment.  The  experience  of  religious  pluralism  from  early  centuries 
of  Christian  faith  in  India  makes  our  Church  resourceful  to  address 
ourselves  to  inter-faith  relations.  This  involves  a  theological  articulation 
with  the  strength  of  our  lived  experience  and  history.  When  interreligious 
tensions  are  on  the  increase  both  in  our  homeland  and  the  world  around 
this  is  of  importance.  The  tensions  are  not  between  faith  and  faith  or 
between  religion  and  religion  but  between  adherents  of  one  faith  and 
those  of  another  faith.  While  there  is  tension  on  the  increase  there  is 
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also  increasing  good  will  the  followers  of  different  religions  to  come 
together  and  work  for  fraternity,  harmony  and  peace.  The  magisterial 
teaching  in  Ecclesia  in  Asia  is  well  articulated  on  this  point:  “Communion 
and  dialogue  are  two  essential  aspects  of  the  mission  of  Church’s  mission, 
which  have  their  infinitely  transcendent  exemplar  in  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity,  from  whom  all  mission  comes  and  to  whom  it  must  be  directed". 


The  Christian  contribution  to  the  process  of  the  dialogue  and 
communion  is  to  be  appreciated.56  South  India,  especially  Kerala  as  a 
region  offers  immense  possibilities  for  this.  Our  Kerala  history,  which 
M.GS.  Narayanan  calls  symbiotic  ,57  has  the  receptivity  to  any  initiative 
aimed  at  the  promotion  of  dialogue.  The  role  of  theology  is  to  interpret, 
clarity  and  articulate  the  experiences  of  inter-faith  relations.  What 
Christians  in  India  did  practice  as  dialogue  of  life  was  taken  up  by 
missionaries  like  Zacharias  O.C.D.  who  began  a  project  for  dialogue 
with  non-Christians  founding  an  Institute  fifty  years  ago  at  Mangalapuzha 
and  its  work  is  continued  up  to  now.  Living  contacts  with  people  of 

other  religions  will  open  the  real  ground  for  developing  an  interreligious 

theology.58 


5.  Re-imaging  the  Church 


The  question  what  kind  of  Church  we  want  is  the  basic  of  doing 
theology.  An  ecclesiology,  which  is  based  on  Christology  and  centred 
on  Pneumatology,  is  needed  for  doing  theology.  A  Church,  which 
projects  itself  as  a  bureaucratic  and  bourgeois  institution,  is  undoing  the 
Church  of  Christ,  which  Sacred  Scripture  calls  “Body  of  Christ", 
Building  in  the  Spirit  and  ‘People  of  God".  A  Christ-based  Church 
and  Spirit-centred  Church  is  also  a  people’s  Church.  The  most  important 
Christian  ideas  coming  from  primitive  Christianity  are  related  to  Church. 
Koinonia,  diakonia ,  and  martyria  (communion,  service,  witness)  are 
ecclesial  ideals.  According  to  some  other  theologians  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  People  of  God  is  the  basic  ecclesiological  model  of 
the  Church,  according  to  others  ‘Communion’  is  the  basic  model. 
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According  to  the  texts  of  Vatican  II  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  which  idea 
is  the  most  important  one.59  The  Extraordinary  Synod  of  Bishops  held 
in  Rome  in  1985,  did  not  overlook  the  idea  of  people  of  God,  but 
showed  its  preference  for  the  idea  of  communion  to  speak  about  the 
Church. 

In  re-imaging  the  Church,  the  idea  of  ‘Communion'  which  is  a 
basic  ecclesiological  idea  present  both  in  the  Christian  antiquity  of  India 
and  present-day  theology  can  be  given  the  highest  priority.  For  an 
ecclesiology  ad  intra  and  an  ecclesiology  ad  extra ,  for  Church's 
self-understanding  in  relation  to  herself  and  in  relation  to  the  world  at 
large,  this  would  be  beneficial.  Communion  ecclesiology  includes  people 
of  God,  which  is  also  a  basic  Scriptural  idea  of  the  Church.  This  would 
re-image  the  Church  for  those  who  are  ‘insiders'  and  for  those  who  are 
‘outsiders' .  The  communion  model  of  the  Church  contains  the  idea  of 
the  Church  which  considered  the  sign  and  sacrament  of  God’s  Kingdom 
that  embodies  itself  as  a  historical  and  eschatological  community.  The 
ecclesiology  of  communion  offers  a  methodology  for  doing  theology.  It 
is  important  to  point  out  this  in  the  context  of  our  academic  pursuits  in 
Theological  Faculties.  Theology,  which  is  an  ecclesial  act,  is  best  done 
through  “a  self-critique".  The  guiding  light  for  this  is  faith.  The  Church  is 
called  to  be  a  self-critique  of  her  past  performance,  present  practice 
and  orientate  herself  further  to  God's  Kingdom.  The  International 
Theological  Commission  did  such  a  self-critique,  as  asked  by  Pope 
John  Paul  himself,  at  the  close  of  the  second  millennium  as  preparation 
for  the  celebration  of  “Kristu  Jayanti  2000".60  It  was  in  the  light  of  this 
study  that  Pope  John  Paul  II  asked  pardon  for  the  sins  of  the  past. 

To  do  this  self-critique,  theology  has  to  follow  a  methodology, 
which  incorporates  an  interdisciplinary  and  correlational  approach.  It 
will  not  just  be  satisfied  with  drawing  out  concepts  and  formulating 
ideas,  but  would  search  for  praxis,  which  alone  in  fact  validates  them. 
It  will  manifest  a  theocentrism,  which  will  be  at  once  an 
anthropocentrism.  In  other  words,  a  practical  Christian  humanism  that 
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dares  to  address  itself  to  people’s  problems.  It  will  be  a  mysticism  of 
contemplation  and  action  united,  a  spirituality  of  bhakti,  jnana  and 
karma  harmonised.  The  implications  of  these  theological  points  for  the 
Church  could  be  put  as  three,  following  a  tripartite  division  of  time.  ( 1 ) 
To  be  a  Church  that  is  aware  of  the  past  with  all  that  it  contains  strength 
and  weakness,  merits  and  demerits,  success  and  failure.  (2)To  be  a 
Church  that  is  involved  in  the  present  where  she  is  active  in  interpreting 
the  signs  of  the  times.  Here  there  is  the  challenge  of  new  realities,  present- 
day  culture,  religions,  movements  etc  in  a  multi-faceted  and  pluralistic 
situation.  (3)  To  be  a  Church  that  looks  forward  with  hope  for  the 
fulness  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Conclusion 

Theology,  as  conceived  by  the  author  of  this  paper,  is  a  critical 
reflection  in  the  light  of  Sacred  Scripture,  sources  and  resources  arising 
from  past  and  present  on  the  actual  life  of  the  C  hurch,  and  this  involves 
examination,  and  assessment  ol  the  practice  of  faith  in  relation  to  all 
aspects  of  her  functioning  in  the  world.  Theology  must  guide  the  entire 
activity  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  limited  to  what  is  strictly  ecclesial.  If  the 
Church  is  the  communion  of  the  whole  world  as  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  understood,  faith-reflection,  that  is  what  theology  is,  must  enter 
into  every  aspect  of  human  living.  Social,  cultural,  political,  economic, 
and  environmental  and  all  issues,  which  affect  human  beings,  must  enter 
into  theology.  The  Sacred  Scripture,  Fathers  and  life  experience  of  the 
past  are  sources  on  which  the  foundation  of  which  the  Church’s  vision 
must  get  shaped.  But  they  remain  alien  and  unintelligible  until  they 
dialogue  and  interact  with  contemporary  realities,  which  are  the 
resources  to  make  theology  meaningful  and  relevant.  In  this  process  of 
doing  theology,  the  Church  also  must  reflect  on  herself  with  a  view  to 
reforming  and  renewing  herself  as  it  reflects  on  issues  that  surrounds 
the  human  world. 
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THE  SYRO-MALABAR  CHURCH 
Ad  Intra  ASPECTS 


St  Thomas’  Christ-Experience: 
Foundation  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church 

Dr.  Mathew  Vellanickal 


Introduction 

The  fact  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  a  Communion  of  different 
Individual  (sui juris)  Churches  is  practically  accepted  by  all  today  in 
theory,  though  it  is  not  properly  understood  and  implemented  in  all  its 
aspects.  All  consider  it  as  one  of  the  achievements  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council.  It  was  not  an  invention  of  the  Council  but  was  a  rediscovery 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  Church,  which  developed  in  course  of  time 
through  a  kind  of  centralization  of  the  administration  of  the  Church 
centred  around  Rome.  The  Vat  II  has  paved  the  way  for  a 
reconsideration  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  and  a  restructuring  of  it  as 
a  Communion  of  different  Individual  Churches.  It  is  with  this  post  Vatican 
II  ecclesiological  development  that  the  Syro-  Malabar  Church  was  raised 
to  the  status  of  a  Major  Archiepiscopal  Church.  Therefore  it  is  quite 
proper  that  we  reflect  on  the  apostolic  Christ-experience  handed  over 
to  us  through  St  Thomas  which  is  fundamental  to  the  individuality  of  the 
Syro-Malabar  Church. 

Christ-Experience  and  the  Church 

The  Church  is  the  continuation  of  the  Christ-  event.  The  Church 
alone  provides  the  possibility  for  experiencing  the  Christ-  event  to  the 
end  of  time.  The  Twelve  Apostles  were  eye-witnesses  to  the  Christ- 
event.  They  experienced  Jesus  directly  and,  by  their  words  and  deeds 
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shared  the  Christ-  experience  with  which  they  were  filled,  in  their  own 
way  to  others  ( 1 J n  1:1  -4).  The  communities  which  shared  the  Christ- 
experience  through  the  life,  words  and  deeds  of  the  apostles  gradually 
formed  into  Individual  Churches.1  One  can  thus  distinguish  two  decisive 
elements  in  the  formation  of  the  Individual  Churches:  the  apostolic  Christ- 
expenence  and  the  life  sihiation  of  the  Community.  Of  these,  the  apostolic 
Christ-experience  is  the  most  decisive  one:  “...the  heritage  handed  down 
by  the  Apostles  was  received  differently  and  in  different  forms,  so  that 
from  the  very  beginnings  of  the  Church  its  development  varied  from  region 
to  region  and  also  because  of  differing  mentalities  and  ways  of  life”2. 

Apostolic  Christ-Experience 

One  may  naturally  ask  whether  there  is  any  difference  between 
the  Christ-experience  of  one  apostle  and  the  others.  Here  we  may  say 
that  experience  is  both  personal  and  communitarian.  Even  when  an 
experience  is  received  in  a  community,  each  individual  has  it  in  his/her 
own  way.  There  may  not  be  any  difference  concerning  the  fact  behind 
an  experience.  But  with  regard  to  the  impression  it  has  produced,  there 
is  all  possibility  of  differences. 

The  four  Gospels  provide  a  very  good  example.  All  the  Evangelists 
are  trying  to  share  the  same  Christ-experience.  But  each  Gospel  has  its 
own  distinctive  way  of  experience  of  the  one  Christ-event.  Thus  we 
come  to  the  identity  and  uniqueness  of  each  apostle’s  Christ-experience. 
It  is  this  individualized  Christ-experience  of  one  or  more  apostles  that 
has  given  rise  to  the  various  Individual  Churches,  and  it  is  the  decisive 
element  of  the  Church’s  faith  expression.  The  life-situation  of  the 
community  has  also  contributed  to  it,  but  only  secondarily. 

Apostolicitv:  Fundamental  to  the  Church 

Though  the  New  Testament  witnesses  speak  in  different  ways  of 
the  Apostles,3  they  were  all  convinced  that  the  existence  of  the  Apostles 
had  a  fundamental  meaning  for  the  Church.  Paul  placed  such  a  decisive 
stress  on  the  fact  that  he  is  an  Apostle  ( Rom  1:15)  that  he  defended  his 
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Apostolate  against  all  who  wished  to  contend  this  claim.  Even  though 
Luke  is  pursuing  his  own  theological  line  in  describing  the  institution 
and  the  activity  of  the  Twelve  Apostles’  he  is  still  speaking  to 
communities  for  whom  this  apostolic  foundation,  the  perseverance  in 
the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  (Acts  4:42)  and  the  direction  of  the  early 
community  at  Jerusalem  by  the  Apostles,  are  realities  of  considerable 
importance.  The  importance  of  the  apostolic  foundation  is  affirmed  also 
by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Ephesians.  “You  are  no  longer  strangers 
and  sojourners,  but  you  are  fellow  citizens  with  the  saints  and  members 
of  the  household  of  God,  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles” 
(Eph  2: 1 9-20).  It  is  also  significant  that  in  a  quite  different  field  of  early 
Christian  theology  the  names  of  the  ‘twelve  Apostles'  are  given  to  the 
twelve  foundation  stones  of  the  celestial  Jerusalem  (Rev  21 : 14).  Here 
the  Twelve  Apostles  are  given  both  an  ecclesiological  and  eschatological 
significance.  Even  in  John,  where  there  is  no  direct  reference  to 
‘Apostles’,  what  we  mean  by  ‘apostolicity’  appears  more  pointedly 
than  in  other  writings.4 

Apostles’  Christ-experience  and  the  content  of  their  faith  are  the 
basis  of  their  foundational  character.  This  is  the  patrimony  that  they 
handed  over  to  the  generations  till  the  end  of  the  world.  The  institution 
of  the  Church  as  a  divine  reality  on  earth  is  impossible  without  the 
Apostles.  It  is  this  foundation  that  makes  the  Church  distinct  from  other 
human  organizations.  Hence  apostolicity  is  the  basic  norm  by  which  the 
authenticity  of  the  Church  is  measured.  This  does  not  mean  that 
evangelization  always  takes  place  directly  by  the  Apostles,  but  what  is 
important  is  to  keep  the  inheritance  of  the  apostolic  faith. 

Apostle  versus  Apostolic  College 

The  significance  and  foundational  character  of  the  ‘Apostles'  for 
the  Church  is  to  be  understood  in  a  collegial  sense,  ie.,  the  Apostles 
formed  one  body  or  college.  It  is  in  their  unity  as  a  body  with  one 
undivided  Gospel  message  and  with  the  same  mission,  that  they  continue 
to  be  the  foundation  on  which  the  Church  is  built  with  Christ  as  the 
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cornerstone  (Eph  2:20).  This  collegial  character  of  the  twelve  is  evident 
in  the  New  Testament.5  The  various  lists  of  the  Twelve,  the  special 
instructions  of  Jesus  to  them/'  the  special  table  fellowship  with  them  at 
the  Last  Supper  (Jn  13: 1-30)  are  all  indications  of  the  importance  of 
the  collegiality  of  the  Apostles. 

Apostolic  College  is  Pneumatologically  Constituted 

Although  Christ  prepared  the  Apostles  for  their  mission,  He  asked 
them  alter  his  resurrection  to  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father,  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Acts  1 :4).  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  Holy  Spirit  came 
upon  the  Apostles.  This  descending  of  the  Spirit  and  the  events  thereafter, 
especially  the  establishment  of  the  community  of  believers  gave  birth  to 
the  historical  reality  of  the  Church.  It  is  through  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
that  the  Apostles  as  one  body  taught  the  one  and  full  truth  of  faith.  It  is 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  transformed  the  twelve  chosen  ones  of  Jesus  into 
the  foundational  of  the  Church.7 

The  Collegiality  of  the  Christ-Experience 

The  Apostles  as  a  group,  had  experienced  Christ.  Apart  from 
the  tact  that  Jesus,  during  his  life  time  made  them  a  group  and  took 
them  along  with  him,  taught  them  and  worked  his  miracles  in  their 
presence,  alter  his  resurrection  he  appeared  to  them  for  giving  the 
apostolic  commission  also  when  they  were  gathered  together  as  a  group. 
The  post  resurrection  appearance  is  recorded  in  all  the  Gospels  as  a 
group  experience.  The  Christ-experience  that  the  Apostle  John  describes 
in  his  Epistles  is  also  presented  as  a  communitarian  experience.8  “That 
which  was  from  the  beginning  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have 
seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon  and  touched  with  our 
hands  concerning  the  word  of  life..."  ( 1  Jn  1:1  -4).  Hence  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  is  no  Christ-experience  that  is  individualistic, 
independent  or  exclusive  of  the  experience  of  the  group  of  the  Twelve, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  reality  of  the  Church. 
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Individuality  of  the  Christ-Experience 

However,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  community 
is  formed  of  individuals  and  experience  is  essentially,  though  not 
exclusively,  subjective.  There  is  no  community  without  individuals  and 
there  is  no  authentic  communitarian  experience  without  authentic 
individual  experience.  This  individual  or  personal  dimension  is  basic  to 
every  experience  that  is  genuinely  human.  Therefore  the  unity  and 
diversity  are  essential  features  of  any  and  every  genuine  human  group 
experience.  If  the  Apostolic  Christ-experience  is  a  genuine  human 
experience,  we  have  to  admit  the  above  mentioned  features  of  unity 
and  diversity  in  this  experience  too. 

The  Variety  of  the  Apostolic  Commissioning 

The  four  Gospels  themselves  witness  to  these  essential  features 
of  Christ-  Experience.  Though  all  the  apostles  experienced  the  same 
Christ  and  accepted  the  same  Gospel  and  that  as  a  group,  when  they 
communicated  their  experience  it  was  in  different  forms.  Thus  we  have 
today  four  canonical  Gospels.  Though  all  of  them  present  the  same 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  not  exhausted  by  any  of  the  four  written 
Gospels  or  the  traditions  they  represent.  It  is  the  mutual  complementarity 
of  the  different  gospel  traditions  that  enables  us  to  have  a  wholistic 
picture  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

This  unity  and  difference  are  evident  in  all  the  Gospel  materials 
presenting  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus,  which  the  apostles 
experienced.  This  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  post  resurrection 
appearance  of  Jesus  and  apostolic  experience.  In  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
the  apostolic  commissioning  takes  the  form  of  “preaching  the  gospel  to 
the  whole  creation"  (Mk  1 6: 1 5),  while  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  it 
takes  the  form  of  “making  disciples  of  all  nations”  (Mt  28: 1 9).  In  Luke, 
it  takes  the  form  of  “preaching  repentance  and  forgiveness  of  sins  to  all 
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nations'’  (Lk  24:47 ),  while  in  John  it  takes  the  form  of  forgiving  and 
retaining  the  sins  of  any"  (Jn  20:23). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  particular  ecclesial  traditions  ( sitz  im 
Leben)  form  the  background  of  these  varied  forms  of  presenting  the 
same  apostolic  experience  and  commissioning  of  the  apostles  though  in 
its  totality  it  is  above  particular  ecclesial  traditions  and  at  the  same  timr 
concretely  immanent  in  particular  ecclesial  traditions.  We  cannot  think 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  abstract  but  only  as  accepted  and 
lived  by  the  apostles  and  the  Churches  founded  on  them.  Therefore 
collegiality  and  individuality  should  go  hand  in  hand  when  we  consider 
the  apostolicity  of  the  Church. 

The  Individual  Church  and  the  Church  of  God 

The  indivisibility  between  collegiality  and  individuality  can  be 
seen  in  the  very  concept  of  the  Church.  Each  individual  Church  is  not 
the  whole  Church,  but  none  the  less  fully  represents  it.  This  means  two 
things.  Firstly,  the  Individual  Church  is  not  a  ‘section’  or  a  ‘province’  of 
the  whole  Church.  It  is  in  no  way  to  be  seen  as  a  subdivision  of  the  real 
‘  Church',  which  as  the  wider  unit  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  senior 
in  rank  and  more  important.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  word 
‘Church'  is  habitually  used  to  describe  the  whole  Church.  This  is  the 
consequence  of  an  abstract  concept  of  the  Church,  as  though  the  Church 
were  not  wholly  present  in  every  Individual  Church,  endowed  with  the 
entire  promise  of  the  Gospel  and  an  entire  faith,  having  present  in  it  an 
undivided  Christ  and  enriched  by  the  undivided  Holy  Spirit.  No,  the 
Individual  Church  does  not  merely  belong  to  the  Church.  The  Individual 
Church  is  the  Church.  The  whole  Church  can  only  be  understood  in 
terms  of  the  Individual  Churches.  Strictly  speaking  the  Universal  Church 
has  no  concrete  existence  outside  the  Individual  Churches.  Secondly 
the  whole  Church  is  not  a  collection  or  association  of  Individual 
Churches. 
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The  New  Testament  data  show  that  the  term  ‘Church’  is  used  to 
describe  the  various  Individual  communities  and  that  both  singular  and 
plural  forms  are  variously  used.  Even  though  the  relationship  between 
the  Individual  Churches  and  the  whole  Church  is  not  laid  down,  either 
theologically  or  juridically  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Individual  Churches  are  united  not  merely  an  external  union,  but  also 
by  an  organization  which  is  superior  to  the  Individual  Churches.  The 
Church  is  not  a  limited  company  or  organization  of  Individual  Churches. 
The  Church  is  not  made  by  adding  together  the  Individual  Churches, 
nor  can  it  be  broken  down  into  them.  Rather,  the  Church  of  God  exists 
in  each  Individual  Church.  Each  Individual  Church,  however  small  or 
insignificant,  is  a  full  and  perfect  manifestation  of  the  Church  of  God. 
All  the  above  considerations  show  that  the  collegial  character  of 
apostolicity  or  the  fact  that  the  Church  is  founded  on  the  apostles  does 
not  go  against  the  apostolicity  of  the  individual  Church.9 

Churches  with  the  Christ-Experience  of  St  Thomas 

Roman  and  Persian  Empires  were  the  known  kingdoms  of  Jesus’ 
time.  Almost  all  the  apostles  worked  within  the  Roman  Empire.  Only 
St  Thomas  the  Apostle  went  out  of  this  Empire.  He  went  first  to  Persia, 
then  to  India  and  its  confines  to  bear  witness  to  Jesus  Christ.  Gradually, 
Church  history  speaks  of  four  ‘ sui  juris ’  Churches  developing  outside 
the  Roman  Empire.  Of  these,  the  Churches  of  India  and  Persia  claim  to 
have  been  bom  of  a  direct  preaching  of  St  Thomas  the  Apostle.  The 
Churches  of  Edessa  and  Mesopotamia  bom  of  the  preaching  of  Mar 
Addai  and  Mar  Mari  respectively  also  claim  to  have  inherited  the 
apostolic  tradition  of  St  Thomas.  Mar  Addai  is  said  to  be  the  direct 
disciple  of  St  Thomas  and  Mar  Mari  a  disciple  of  Mar  Addai.  Both  of 
them  are  said  to  be  the  apostles  and  teachers  of  the  East. 

From  the  above  descriptions,  it  is  clear  that  the  one  apostolic 
Christ-experience  shared  outside  the  Roman  Empire  is  that  of  St 
Thomas  the  Apostle.  From  this  apostolic  Christ-experience  there 
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developed,  in  course  of  time,  four  independent  Churches  claiming  to 
have  the  sameThomistic  apostolic  patrimony  and  heritage.  Liturgy,  beino 
the  noblest  expression  of  the  faith  of  the  Church,  the  East  Syrian  Liturgy 
that  developed  outside  the  Roman  Empire,  centred  around  the 
theological  school  ot  Edessa-Nisibis,  became  the  common  liturgical 
hei  it  age  ot  these  four  Churches.  7  heretore  the  East  Syrian  Liturgy  that 
the  Syro- Malabar  Church  shares  today  with  the  Assyrian  Church  of 
the  East  and  the  Chaldean  Church  is  an  indication  of  the  Christ- 

experience  of  St  Thomas  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Syro-Malabar 
Church. 

Christ-Experience  of  St  Thomas 

To  present  the  Christ-experience  of  St  Thomas  the  Apostle,  we 
limit  ourselves  to  the  biblical  data,  specially  the  Gospel  ot  John  where 
Thomas  is  given  a  prominent  place  among  the  apostles.  After  analysing 
the  i e levant  Gospel  texts,  we  will  try  to  show  how  the  Christ-experience 
of  Thomas  emerging  from  those  texts  is  reflected  in  the  life  of  the  Church 
of  St  Thomas  Christians. 

The  first  three  Gospels  do  not  give  any  importance  to  the 
characterization  of Thomas.  He  is  mentioned  only  in  the  list  of  the  twelve. 

It  is  the  fourth  Gospel  that  gives  Thomas  a  very  important  position,  by 
ascribing  three  important  and  cntical  scenes  for  him  to  appear  (Jn  1 1 : 1 6; 
14:5-7 ;  20:24-29).  He  also  appears  for  a  fourth  time  in  Jn  2 1 :2  where 
he  is  placed  second  to  Peter  and  before  the  sons  of  Zebedee.  The 
epilogue  identifies  him  not  only  as  a  disciple  but  also  as  a  particularly 
important  witness  to  the  Risen  Jesus. 10  These  Johannine  scenes  represent 
the  Christ-experience  of  St  Thomas. 

I.  Dying  and  Living  (Rising)  with  Christ  (Jn  11: 1-16) 

Thomas  appears  in  the  Gospel  of  John  for  the  first  time  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Lazarus  episode.  The  raising  of  Lazarus  is  definitive  of 
Jesus  mission  as  life  giver.  In  the  preparation  scene  of  going  to 
Jerusalem,  Thomas  appears  lor  the  first  time,  with  a  deliberative  and 
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prophetic  statement  as  a  spokesman  and  a  leader  of  his  fellow  disciples, 
“Let  us  also  go  that  we  may  die  with  him”  (11:16).  The  raising  of  Lazarus 
leads  to  the  dramatic  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin,  which  decides  to  kill 
Jesus  ( 1 1 :44, 47).  The  giving  of  life  to  Lazarus  results  in  Jesus’  death. 
This  points  to  the  life  giving  aspect  of  Jesus’  death.  Jesus  has  to  die  in 
order  to  give  life  to  man.  Lazarus  is  here  representative  of  every  believer 
who  is  the  object  of  Jesus'  love.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Lazarus  is 
introduced  here  as  the  one  whom  Jesus  loves:  “the  sisters  sent  a  message 
to  Jesus,  Lord,  he  whom  you  love  is  ill”  ( 1 1 :2).  It  is  through  Jesus’ 
death  and  resurrection  that  he  gives  life  to  the  believer.  This  is  also 
indicated  in  this  scene  at  the  very  beginning:  “This  illness  is  not  unto 
death;  rather  it  is  for  God’s  glory,  so  that  the  Son  of  God  may  be 
glorified  through  it”  ( 1 1 :4). 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  disciples  warn  Jesus  about  the 
risk  of  going  to  Judea,  he  invites  the  disciples  to  walk  in  the  light:  “Are 
there  not  twelve  hours  of  daylight?  Those  who  walk  during  the  day  do 
not  stumble,  because  they  see  the  light  of  this  world”  (1 1 :9).  Implicitly 
here  we  can  find  an  invitation  of  Jesus  addressed  to  his  disciples  to 
follow  him  in  his  moving  towards  his  death  and  resurrection  or 
glorification.  The  life  giving  process  of  Jesus’  glorification  is  compared 
later  to  the  grain  of  wheat  falling  to  the  ground  and  dying  and  in  that 
context  the  call  of  the  disciples  to  follow  him  is  recalled  (Jn  1 2:24-26). 
The  death  of  Lazarus  and  the  raising  him  up  was  seen  as  a  parallel 
reality  of  Jesus’  own  death  and  resurrection.  Thus  the  Lazarus’  episode 
serves  as  a  symbolic  passage  to  the  suffering  and  death  of  Jesus  leading 
to  the  glory  of  resurrection.  The  statement  of  Thomas  is  the  invitation  to 
partake  in  this  ‘way’  of  Jesus  which  leads  to  the  joy  of  resurrection.  In 
other  words,  Thomas  is  here  encouraging  his  companions  to  give  a 
positive  response  to  the  invitation  of  Jesus,  to  walk  in  the  light,  namely 
to  die  and  rise  with  him,  which  is  the  fundamental  character  of  Christian 
baptismal  experience  (Rom  6:1-14). 
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Spiritual  Heritage  of  the  Syro  -  Malabar  Church 

Asceticism  Centred  Around  the  Liturgy :  An  asceticism  centred 
around  the  liturgy  was  characteristic  of  the  St  Thomas  Christians.  This 
is  a  reflection  of  the  Christ-experience  of  St  Thomas  in  the  above 
described  aspect  of  dying  and  living  with  Christ.  Asceticism,  for  the 
Christian,  is  a  fundamental  condition  of  following  Christ,  a  systematic 
adaptation  of  one’s  whole  life  to  the  mystery  of  Christ.11  The  early 
Christianity  retained  from  Judaism  the  basic  ascetical  practices  of  prayer, 
fasting  and  works  of  charity,  and  fasting  became  an  important  form  of 
the  life  of  penance  for  growth  in  Christ.  From  the  earliest  times  the 
Church  of  St  Thomas  Christians  had  accepted  fasting  as  the  most 
important  form  of  their  life  of  penance.  The  main  characteristic  of  their 
fasting  was  that  it  was  centred  around  the  Liturgy,  the  re-enactment  of 
the  Paschal  Mystery.12 

Fasting  and  Abstinence:  The  East  Syrian  Divine  Liturgy  and 
Divine  Office,  used  by  the  St  Thomas  Christians  contain  rich  treasures 
of  doctrine  on  fasting.  Their  basis  is  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers.  They 
instruct  people  in  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  fast,  and  show  the 
necessary  relationship  fasting  should  have  with  the  Paschal  mystery  of 
Christ  in  and  through  the  Liturgy.  Taking  the  classical  examples  of  fasting 
from  the  Old  Testament1  3  the  Divine  Office  describes  the  power  of 
fasting,  the  innumerable  benefits  acquired  through  it,  and  asks  us  to 
follow  these  examples.14  The  Divine  Liturgy  stresses  Christ’s  example 
and  states  that  we  received  the  example  of  a  pure  and  holy  fast  from 
our  Saviour’s  teaching.15  Fasting  was  seen  as  a  preparation  for  the 
Divine  Liturgy  which  is  the  re-enactment  of  the  Paschal  Mystery  of 
Christ.  The  ancient  discipline  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  contained 
eight  different  fast.  Fasting  included  the  double  obligation  of  natural 
fasting  and  abstinence  from  certain  kinds  of  food.  The  abstinences 
practised  on  the  fast-days  was  also  severe.  On  the  days  of  fasting  they 
ate  neither  Fish,  nor  extracts  from  milk.  They  did  not  drink  wine,  and 
they  abstained  from  conjugal  rights  also.16 
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Prayer  and  Sacramental  Life :  Among  the  Thomas  Christians 
fasting  was  never  considered  to  be  an  act  of  private  devotion,  nor  an 
obligation  imposed  by  the  ecclesiastical  law.  It  was  an  integral  part  of 
their  public  worship  of  God.  The  celebration  of  the  Divine  Liturgy,  the 
chanting  ot  the  Divine  Office  by  the  whole  parish  community  and  the 
reception  of  the  sacraments  were  included  in  the  observance  of  fasts. 
According  to  Joseph  the  Indian,  the  Thomas  Christians  observed  Lent 
and  Advent  very  fervently  with  fasts  and  prayers;  and  from  Maundy 
Thursday  till  Easter  they  abstain  from  all  food;  in  the  Holy  Week,  during 
the  night  ol  Friday  they  hold  protracted  prayers  and  holy  sermons.17  It 
was  a  custom  during  the  time  of  Lent  for  the  Archbishop  and  the 
Archdeacon  to  visit  the  Churches,  hear  confessions  and  give  communion. 
Thus  the  time  of  fasting  was  a  time  of  intensive  practice  of  asceticism 
with  prayer  and  reception  of  sacraments  for  growing  more  in  their  life 
in  Christ. 

II.  Jesus:  The  Way  to  the  Father  (Jn  14:5-7) 

In  the  Farewell  Discourse,  in  the  context  of  explaining  the  nature 
of  his  departure,  Thomas  intervenes  asking  for  clarification  regarding 
the  way  Jesus  is  about  to  go  (ten  odon ),  and  the  destination  ( pou 
upageis )  of  this  going:  Thomas  says  to  him,  “Lord,  we  do  not  know 
where  you  are  going;  how  we  are  able  to  know  the  way?”  (Jn  14:5-6). 
The  answer  of  Jesus  is  more  profound  than  the  question  and  the 
expectation  of  Thomas.  Jesus  proclaimed  himself,  with  the  usual  O  T 
self-  declaration  formula:  “I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life;  no 
one  comes  to  the  Father,  except  through  me”  (Jn  14:6).  Jesus  reveals 
much  more  than  what  is  asked  for.  Christ  declares  himself  as  the  only 
way  to  the  Father,  because  he  also  is  the  truth  and  the  life.  ‘Truth’  in 
John  has  a  revelatory  significance. 18  Jesus  is  the  ‘truth’  so  far  as  he 
reveals  God  the  Father  to  us.  Jesus  is  the  ‘life’  so  far  as  he  gives  us  the 
life  of  the  Father.  Being  the  one  who  reveals  the  Father  to  us,  and  the 
one  who  communicates  to  us  the  life  of  the  Father,  Jesus  becomes  the 
only  way  to  the  Father. 
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The  'Way'  is  the  central  theme  of  the  dialogue.  It  is  related  to  the 
OT  command  of  Yahweh  not  to  turn  away  from  the  way  of  the  Lord 
(Dt  5:32-33;  Is  30:2 1 ;  35:8).  Israel’s  prayer  songs  and  the  psalms, 
reflect  the  prayer  of  Israel:  “Teach  your  ways”  (Ps  27: 1 1 ;  86: 1 1).  In 
John,  the  uniqueness  consists  in  ascertaining  that  Jesus  is  the  only  Way. 
It  means  the  same  as  to  say  that  Jesus  is  the  only  door  to  salvation  (Jn 
1 0:9).  In  Acts,  the  whole  Christian  Life  is  pictured  as  the  way  (Acts 
9:2;  19:9;  22:24).  This  may  have  a  background  in  the  Jewish  tradition 
in  which  the  Qumran  designated  itself  absolutely  as  “The  Way”.  Those 
who  entered  the  community  were  “those  who  have  chosen  the  Way 
( 1 QS9: 1 7- 1 8),  while  those  who  apostatized  were  “those  who  turn  aside 
trom  the  Way”  (CD  1 :3).  The  regulations  of  Community  life  were  “the 
regulations  ol  the  Way”  ( 1  QS  9:21).  If  the  Qumran  Community  was 
living  “the  way  of  the  Lord  in  the  desert”,  John  the  Baptist  too  had  this 
ideal  of  preparing  the  Way  of  the  Lord.  It  is  in  this  background  that  the 
early  Christian  community  came  to  look  upon  itself  as  the  Way. 

In  the  Gospel  of  John  we  find  a  tendency  to  apply  to  Jesus  the 
terminology  once  applied  to  Israel  and  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
Christian  community.  If  the  Christian  Community  is  the  temple  (Eph 
2: 19-21;  1  Pet  2:5;  4:17),  for  John,  Jesus  is  the  temple  (2:21 ).  The  “I 
am"  sayings  of  the  Johannine  Jesus  take  the  place  of  the  Synoptic.  The 
Kingdom  of  God  (heaven)  is  like  ‘1  am"  sayings,  and  in  some  instances 
the  Kingdom  of  God  seems  to  have  been  partially  identified  with  the 
Church.  The  imagery  of  the  sheepfold  and  the  vineyard  are  applied  in 
the  OT  to  Israel  and  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  to  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
is  applied  in  John  to  Jesus,  the  shepherd  and  the  vine.  The  same  process 
seems  to  be  at  work  in  circumstances  calling  Jesus  rather  than  the 
Christian  community  “the  way”.|C)  Since  the  Church  is  the  continuation 
ol  Christ,  it  was  only  natural  that  what  was  applied  to  Christ  was  later 
on  applied  to  the  Church. 

Jn  14:7  suggests  that  Jesus’  answer  to  Thomas  was  a  positive 
acknowledgement  of  the  knowledge  and  vision  of  the  Father  through 
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Jesus  already  attained  by  Thomas:  “If  you  had  known  me,  you  would 
have  known  my  Father  also;  henceforth  you  know  him  and  have  seen 
him  .  Thomas  along  with  the  other  disciples  had  an  initial  knowledge  of 
Jesus,  and  through  Jesus  of  the  Father.  This  knowledge  will  be  full  only 
alter  the  glorification  of  Jesus,  namely  after  the  resurrection  and  the 
giving  of  his  Spirit.20 

Ecclesial  Heritage  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church 

The  Way  of  Thomas  ( The  Law  of  Thomas):  The  fact  that  the 
St  Thomas  Christians  of  India  called  themselves  as  those  who  follow 
the  “Law  of  Thomas”  or  “Way  of  Thomas”  is  an  indication  that  their 
faith  in  Christ  was  rooted  in  the  faith  of  St  Thomas  the  Apostle  who 
experienced  Jesus  as  the  Way  to  the  Father.  The  expression,  the  “Way 
of  Thomas”  or  the  “Law  of  Thomas”  designates  the  whole  ecclesial  life 
of  the  St  Thomas  Christians,  their  liturgical,  ecclesiastical,  ascetical  and 
socio-cultural  life  style.  It  was  very  often  used  by  the  Thomas  Christians 
and  the  Portuguese  who  came  in  contact  with  them  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Before  the  Synod  of  Diamper,  Don  Menezes  ordered  the 
Archdeacon  under  pain  of  deposition  to  confess  that  the  ‘Law  of  St 
Thomas’  is  the  same  as  the  “Law  of  Peter”.21  In  fact,  as  regards  the 
Christian  faith  -  the  “Law  of  Thomas”  and  “The  Law  of  Peter”  are  the 
same.  It  is  the  distinctive  character  of  the  different  expressions  of  the 
same  faith  in  terms  of  liturgy,  theology,  spirituality  and  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  which  are  designated  as  the  “Law  of Thomas”  and  the  “Law 
of  Peter”. 

The  Divine  Liturgy.  The  most  important  constituent  element  of 
an  Individual  Church  is  its  Divine  Liturgy.  Hence  the  “Law  of  Thomas” 
necessarily  included  the  Liturgy  of  St  Thomas  Christians.  There  is  no 
documentary  evidence  to  show  that  the  St  Thomas  Christians  had 
developed  a  liturgy  of  their  own  on  the  basis  of  that  primitive  liturgy 
performed  by  St  Thomas  himself.  However,  one  might  reasonably 
assume  that  St  Thomas  had  celebrated  the  primitive  liturgy,  as  did  all 
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the  apostles  and  the  first  Christians  at  Jerusalem.  He  might  have  said 
the  liturgical  prayers  in  Aramaic  (Syriac),  the  ordinary  language  of 
Palestine  during  the  time  of  Christ.22  The  Churches  in  the  Persian  Empire 
were  evangelized  by  Mai*  Addai  and  Mari,  disciples  of  St  Thomas.  It  is 
even  believed  that  St  Thomas  himself  preached  in  Persia  proper  (Iran). 
Thus  the  commercial,  cultural  and  linguistic  relationship  as  well  as  the 
mutual  collaboration  and  harmony  that  existed  between  India  and  Persia 
from  the  pre-Christian  era  were  ratified  and  reinforced  by  the  new 
spiritual  bond  effected  by  the  filial  veneration  of  Churches  in  these 
countries  towards  the  Apostle  Thomas.  Naturally  St  Thomas  and  his 
disciples  must  have  introduced  the  same  ‘apostolic  liturgy’  wherever 
they  evangelized.  Therefore,  the  Church  of  St  Thomas  Christians  in 
India  together  with  the  other  Thomistic  Churches  possessed  the  same 
Thomistic  liturgical  nucleus  and  spiritual  heritage. 

Liturgies  gradually  developed  into  fully  fledged  and  well  defined 
liturgical  traditions,  having  their  own  distinct  and  specific  identity  and 
formulas  of  prayer,  only  in  the  great  Christian  centres  such  as  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  Rome,  Edessa  (Nisibis)  and  Constantinople.  Those  Churches 
which  did  not  develop  proper  liturgies  spontaneously  received  them 
from  other  Churches.23  Among  the  Thomistic  Churches,  Edessa  was 
the  famous  theologico  -  liturgical  centre  and  the  matrix  of  a  rich  ecclesial 
tradition,  later  denominated  the  East  Syrian  tradition.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Church  of  St  Thomas  Christians,  having  no  theological  centre  of  its 
own,  could  not  have  perfected  the  liturgy  bequeathed  to  them  by  their 
Apostle  Thomas.  Consequently,  they  were  receiving  spontaneously  an 
assimilation  organically  into  their  Thomistic  liturgical  nucleus  the  liturgical 
developments  that  were  taking  place  in  their  sister  Thomistic  Churches. 
Thus  the  East  Syrian  tradition,  the  fruition  of  the  “pure  original  Asian 
Christianity'’  on  the  Asian  soil  itself  without  being  much  influenced  by 
the  Western  or  Hellenistic  culture,  has  gradually  become  the  common 
heritage  of  all  the  Thomistic  Churches.24 
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The  Trinitarian  Dimension :  The  Thomistic  Christ-Experience 
as  the  experience  of  the  Way  to  the  Father  is  reflected  in  the  Trinitarian 
emphasis  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Liturgy.  The  term  ‘ Raza ’  Indicates  that 
the  Eucharistic  Liturgy  is  the  celebration  of  the  Trinitarian  economy  of 
salvation.  All  the  liturgical  prayers  are  practically  addressed  to  the  Holy 
Trinity.  All  the  liturgical  celebrations  begin  and  end  by  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
which  gives  the  impression  that  the  liturgy  is  the  family  celebration  of 
the  children  of  God  the  Father,  united  in  Christ  the  Son,  who  is  the  Way 
to  the  Father. 

Other  Elements  of  the  “ Law  of  Thomas":  Among  other 
elements  which  constituted  the  “Law  of  Thomas”  we  can  mention  the 
sacramental  life,  the  Divine  Office,  the  Liturgical  and  the  particular  system 
of  ecclesiastical  government.  In  the  theological  understanding  and 
liturgical  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  the  St  Thomas  Christians 
followed  the  East  Syrian  Tradition,  but  with  necessary  local  adaptations 
and  modifications.  With  regard  to  the  recitation  of  the  Divine  Office, 
there  is  ample  testimony  to  show  that  the  Malabar  Church  followed  the 
custom  and  regulation  of  the  Chaldean  Church.25  The  clergy  recited 
the  East  Syrian  Divine  office,  in  the  Churches  by  the  choir,  and  the  lay 
people,  who  knew  East  Syriac  well  enough  to  say  their  private  prayers 
in  it,  easily  responded  to  the  choral  recitation.26  The  St  Thomas 
Christians  had  always  considered  it  a  privilege  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  transplanting  the  original  Christian  milieu  into  their  midst 
through  the  Syriac  Language  and  the  East  Syrian  Liturgy.  They  wrote 
to  Pope  Gregory  XIII  in  1578:  “...let  Your  Charity  know  that  we  the 
unworthy  and  sinful  sons  of  India  have  been  Christians  from  the  time  of 
our  Father  St  Thomas,  the  disciple  of  Our  Lord —  and  that  our  liturgical 
prayers  are  in  Syriac  language,  transmitted  to  us  by  our  father, 
St  Thomas”.27  The  St  Thomas  Christians  believed  the  Syriac  language 
to  be  a  part  of  the  “Law  of  Thomas”  when  they  asserted  that  it  was 
transmitted  to  them  by  the  apostle  St  Thomas.  Though  the  Bishop  was 
the  centre  of  the  ecclesiastical  community,  the  local  administration  was 
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done  by  the  Archdeacon  with  the  help  of  ‘  Yogam'  or  assembly  of  the 
local  people.28  The  management  of  the  local  Churches  was  carried  out 
by  the  ‘Yogam  ,  which  looked  after  the  whole  Christian  life  of  the 
Community  and  the  temporalities  of  the  Church.  To  decide  on  matters 
of  general  interests,  from  time  to  time,  representatives  of  all  the  Churches 
assembled  under  the  Archdeacon  and  discussed  the  problems.  This 
practice  is  still  followed  among  the  non-Catholic  St  Thomas  Christians, 
though  it  has  disappeared  from  among  the  Catholic  St  Thomas  Christian 
community.29  Thus  the  ‘Law’  or  ‘Way’  of  Thomas  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  Ecclesial  Heritage  of  the  St  Thomas  Christians. 

III.  Faith  in  Jesus  as  Lord  and  God  (Jn  20:24-29) 

In  this  passage,  Thomas  is  characterized  as  an  official  member 
of  the  disciples.  The  designation  “one  of  the  Twelve"  is  attributed  to  the 
name  of  Thomas  only  in  Jn  20:24,  though  his  name  is  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  the  Gospel  (11:16;  14:5;  21:2).  Thomas’  absence  is 
stressed  with  the  authoritative  belonging  to  “one  of  the  Twelve”. 
Schnackenburg  notes  that  the  addition  “one  of  the  twelve"  is  to  present 
him  as  a  representative  of  the  entire  pre-Easter  disciples,  who  are  of 
weak  faith,  and  to  show  that  even  the  intimate  circle  of  disciples  had 
doubt  about  the  resurrection.30  The  absence  of  Thomas  is  stressed 
possibly  to  make  it  clear  that  Thomas  was  separated  from  the  other 
disciples.  This  is  to  emphasize  that  Thomas  did  not  see  the  Risen  Lord 
and  hence  he  could  not  believe. 

Thomas’  demand  was  that  he  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  Risen  Jesus  and  he  should  be  allowed  to  identify  Him  by  a 
tangible  test.  In  fact,  he  demands  only  the  same  test  Jesus  ottered  to 
the  other  disciples.  In  Jn  20:20  Jesus  showed  them  his  hands  and 
opportunity,  because  by  seeing  they  identified  Him  and  came  to  believe. 
We  can  say  that  Thomas  did  the  same  thing.  He  demanded  to  have  a 
chance  to  test  the  identity  of  Jesus.  However,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
Risen  Jesus,  he  believed  and  made  the  great  confession  ot  faith. 
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It  is  the  legitimate  right  of  an  Apostle  to  see  the  Risen  Christ  and 
believe.  The  authenticity  of  an  Apostle  is  based  on  his  having  seen  the 
Risen  Christ  (ICor  15:5-11).  Therefore  Thomas’  demand  was  a 
legitimate  one,  and  that  demand  was  responded  to  by  Jesus  himself. 
Then  Jesus  tells  him:  “Because  you  have  seen  me,  you  have  believed” 
(v.29).  This  is  not  a  reproach,  but  an  assertion  regarding  the  apostolic 
faith.  In  the  second  part  of  the  same  verse  Jesus  pronounces  beatitude 
for  the  post-resurrection  faith  of  the  believers  to  come. 

The  Climatic  Profession  of  Thomas 

The  words  of  Thomas  “My  Lord  and  My  God”  is  a  confession 
issued  from  the  depths  of  Thomas’  soul:  “You  are  my  Lord  and  my 
God”.  The  words,  ‘ Kyrios ’  and  ‘ Theos  are  found  in  LXX  representing 
‘  Yahweh'  and  ‘Elohini  .  ‘ Kyrios ’  is  a  Christian  title  for  Jesus  in  the 
early  apostolic  times.  In  John  it  is  a  regular  designation  for  Jesus  (Jn 
13:13;  14:15;  15:20;  28:21;  7: 12).  It  can  be  a  primitive  formula  of  faith 
used  in  liturgical  services  of  baptism,  in  the  form  of  “Jesus  is  Lord”.31 
The  personal  pronoun  4 mou  shows  that  Thomas  confesses  to  the  Risen 
Jesus  that  he  belongs  to  Him  as  his  willing  subject.  The  words  'ho 
Theos  mou  show  that  he  has  entered  into  a  new  relationship  with 
God.  Thomas’  confession  comes  in  a  whole  series  of  confession  in 
John’s  Gospel  ( 1 :49;  4:42;  6:67;  9:37f;  1 1:27;  16:30;  20: 16).  It  becomes 
their  conclusion  and  climax,  in  the  form  of  a  Christological  statement  in 
the  light  of  the  Easter  confession. 

Historical-Apostolic  Witness  of  Believing  by  Seeing  (v.29a) 

The  v.  29a  and  29b  reflect  two  different  historical,  temporal  and 
local  realities  of  Christian  witness.  The  v.29a  reflects  the  historical 
apostolic  witness  of  believing  by  seeing  by  the  apostles,  whom  Thomas 
represents.  In  v.29a:  “have  you  believed  because  you  have  seen”  we 
find  Jesus’  confirmation  of  Thomas’  faith,  which  he  has  confessed  in 
v.28. 
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‘Seeing’  and  ‘Believing’  are  closely  related  in  the  biblical  tradition. 
In  the  OT,  though  instances  are  few,  Yahweh  is  said  to  have  appeared 
to  Abraham  (Gen  1 8: 1 )  to  Isaac  (Gen  24:2,24)  and  Jacob  (Ex  6:3). 
Though  these  cannot  be  theophanies  in  the  strict  sense,  they  denote 
something  equivalent  to  a  vision  that  leads  to  the  awareness  of  the 
presence  of  God.  We  mean  that  some  thing  tangible  was  there  from 
God  for  Abraham  to  base  his  belief  on.  Moses  saw  the  burning  bush 
(Ex  3:2)  and  was  called  by  God  (Ex  3:4-22).  God’s  interventions  made 
him  believe  in  His  providence  and  to  rescue  the  people  from  bondage. 
The  great  wonders  that  Yahweh  performed  in  their  midst,  were  seen  by 
the  people  of  Israel.  They  believe  in  Him.  And  Israel  saw  the  great 
work  which  the  Lord  did  against  the  Egyptians  and  the  people  feared 
the  Lord;  and  they  believed  in  the  Lord  and  in  his  servant  Moses  (Ex 
14:3 1 ).  Here  the  seeing  and  the  act  of  believing  are  closely  connected. 

This  connection  between  seeing  and  believing  is  clearly  brought 
out  in  the  Fourth  Gospel ,  where  the  significance  of  signs  is  highlighted: 
“But  these  (signs)  are  written  that  you  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  through  this  belief  you  may  have  life 
in  his  name”  (Jn  20:3 1 ).  John  qualifies  the  miracles  as  ‘signs’  and  presents 
the  ‘seeing’  of  the  ‘signs’  leading  people  to  faith  in  Jesus  (Jn  2: 1 1  ;4:53; 
6: 14;  9:38;  1 1 :45).  ‘Seeing’  becomes  a  mental  perception,  which  leads 
to  faith.  Both  of  them  are  conceived  as  a  spiritual  process  by  which  one 
perceives  in  faith,  the  Son  of  God  in  historical  Jesus.  “For  this  is  the  will 
of  my  father,  that  everyone  who  ‘sees’  the  Son  and  ‘believes’  in  him 
should  have  eternal  life;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  on  the  last  day”  (Jn 
6:40).  Even  the  empty  tomb  becomes  a  sign,  which  leads  the  disciples 
to  believe  (Jn  20:8).  Mary  Magdalene  also  believed  by  seeing:  “I  have 
seen  the  Lord”,  and  she  told  them  that  he  had  said  this  thing  to  her 
(20: 1 8).  The  other  disciples  also  did  not  seem  to  have  believed  the 
report  of  Mary  Magdalene,  until  they  saw  and  believed  (20:20).  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Thomas  also  believed  by  seeing  and  not  by  the 
report  of  the  other  disciples  on  the  one  hand  or  by  touch  on  the  other. 
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Immediately  after  seeing  Jesus,  he  professes  the  supreme  act  of  faith: 
“My  Lord  and  my  God”.  Therefore,  we  have  here  the  historical  apostolic 
witness  of  believing  by  seeing. 

Historical  Witness  of  the  Church:  Believing  without  Seeing 
(v  29b) 

The  words  in  v.29b  is  beatitude  of  those  who  believe  without 
seeing:  “Happy  are  those  who  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed”. 
The  theme  of  the  new  covenant  can  lead  us  into  the  discussion  of  these 
last  words  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospel.  The  basic  OT  covenant  at  Sinai  was 
with  the  people  that  Moses  had  led  out  of  Egypt.  How  did  that  covenant 
encompass  the  succeeding  generations  of  Israel  who  had  not  witnessed 
the  Sinai  event?  The  Midrash  Janhuma:32  the  proselyte  is  dearer  to 
God  than  all  the  Israelites  who  were  at  Sinai.  For  if  those  people  had 
not  witnessed  thunder,  flames,  lightning,  the  quaking  mountain,  and 
trumpet  blasts,  they  would  not  have  accepted  the  rule  of  God.  Yet  the 
proselyte  who  has  seen  none  of  these  things  comes  and  gives  himself  to 
God  and  accepts  the  rule  of  God.  Is  there  anyone  who  is  dearer  than 
this  man?  So  also,  now  the  Johannine  Jesus  praises  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  new  covenant,  who  though  they  have  not  seen  him,  through 
the  Spirit  proclaim  him  as  Lord  and  God.  He  assures  the  followers  of 
all  times  and  places  that  he  foresees  their  situation  and  counts  the  sharing 
in  the  joy  heralded  by  his  resurrection. 

It  seems  to  reflect  also  a  historical  situation  of  the  Johannine 
community  which  began  to  experience  a  crisis  of  the  apostolic  witness, 
which  was  dying  out.  Direct  secondary  witnesses  had  only  a  belief 
without  seeing.33  It  seems  more  a  question  of  apostolic  authority,  based 
on  the  direct  experience  of  Jesus,  which  was  stressed  essential  as  belief 
in  the  early  Christianity.  To  counter  balance  this  requisite,  the  author  is 
stressing  the  validity  and  authenticity  of  belief  without  seeing,  in  the 
form  of  this  beatitude  attached  to  the  profession  of  faith  of  Thomas  by 
seeing  the  Risen  Lord. 
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Thomas'  Christ  Experience  reflected  in  the  Liturgical 
Heritage:  Liturgy  is  the  celebration  of  the  faith  of  the  Church.  “ Lex 
ordandi  Lex  credendi"  (Law  of  Prayer,  Law  of  Faith)  is  the  accepted 
saying.  The  apostolic  faith-experience  of  Thomas  is  clearly  reflected  in 
the  Liturgy  of  the  St  Thomas  Christians. 

The  Text  of  the  Divine  Liturgy  used  by  the  St  Thomas 
Christians’.  The  East-Syrian  Liturgy  was  in  use  in  Malabar  from  earliest 
times.  The  original  East  Syrian  Liturgy  was  that  of  the  Holy  Apostles 
Addai  and  Mari,  the  disciples  of  St  Thomas,  preachers  and  doctors  of 
the  East  Syrian  Church,  though  later  the  Anaphoras  of  Nestorius  and 
Theodore  were  also  developed  and  used.  All  these  three  liturgies 
(Eucharist  Prayers  or  Anaphoras)  were  prevalent  in  Malabar  as  testified 
by  Vat.  Syriac  Codex  66  and  by  the  Synod  of  Diamper.  According  to 
the  Synod,  the  Liturgy  of  the  Apostles  was  in  frequent  use,  others  being 
appointed  to  be  said  on  certain  days  only.34  Since  Mar  Addai  and  Mari 
were  disciples  of  St  Thomas,  we  can  reasonably  conclude  that  the 
Liturgy  formulated  by  them  was  from  the  Christ-experience  of 
St  Thomas. 

Other  indications:  Almost  all  the  liturgical  prayers  of  the  Syro- 
Malabar  Church  begin  with  the  designation  of  God  as  “Our  Lord  and 
Our  God”  ( Mar  an  Walahan  or  Maria  Alalia  in  Syriac).  This  is  a  clear 
indication  of  the  Thomistic  Heritage  of  the  Christ-experience  that  is 
reflected  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church.  It  is  the  experience 
of  the  Risen  Christ  that  made  Thomas  to  make  the  confession  of  faith. 
The  Christological  dimension  is  quite  evident  in  the  Divine  Liturgy  of 
the  Syro-Malabar  Church. 

Christology  occupies  a  central  and  prominent  position  in  all  the 
Liturgies  in  general,  since  it  is  the  mystery  of  Christ  that  is  celebrated  in 
the  Liturgy.  However,  the  Oriental  Liturgies  celebrated  the  mystery  of 
Christ,  giving  emphasis  to  Christ's  resurrection,  while  in  the  west,  the 
incarnation  and  passion-death  dimension  are  given  more  emphasis.  This 
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is  especially  true  regarding  the  Syro  Malabar  Liturgy.  The  hymn  of  the 
resurrection  ‘Laku  Mara'  occupies  practically  at  the  beginning  of  every 
liturgical  celebration.  In  Syro-Malabar  Qurbana  and  Raima,  this  hymn 
is  sung  or  recited  on  every  day  of  the  year.  The  fact  that  the  sanctuary 
veil  is  opened  at  the  recital  of  this  hymn  is  an  indication  that  the  God- 
experience  handed  over  to  us  through  the  Liturgy  is  an  apostolic  heritage 
represented  by  St  Thomas’  experience  of  the  Risen  Christ.  This 
christocentrism  is  reflected  in  so  many  ways  in  the  Syro-Malabar  Divine 
Liturgy.  For  example,  the  hymn  of  presentation  of  gifts  is  an  unparalleled 
Christological  text  in  which  Christ  is  the  one  who  offers  the  sacrifice. 
He  is  the  victim  and  it  is  he  himself  who  accepts  the  sacrifices: 

“May  Christ  who  was  immolated  for 
our  salvation  and  commanded  us  to 
celebrate  the  memory  or  his  passion,  death  , 
burial  and  resurrection,  accept  this  sacrifices 
from  our  hands  by  his  grace  and  mercy  for 
ever.  Amen.”  (Cf.  Order  of  the  Qurbana) 

The  Christocentrism  of  this  Liturgy  can  be  seen  also  from  the  response 
given  by  the  congregation  when  the  priest  requests  its  prayers  for  the 
completion  of  the  sacrifice  through  his  hands: 

“May  Christ  hear  your  prayer,  and  accept  your 
Offering;  and  May  He  glorify  your  priesthood.  May  he 
be  well  pleased  with  this  sacrifices  which  you  offer 
for  yourself ,  for  us  and  for  the  whole  world”. 

(Cf.  Order  of  Qurbana) 

The  blessing  of  the  celebrant  in  the  Syro  Malabar  Qurbana  “peace  be 
with  you”  is  another  indication  of  the  Thomistic  Christ-experience.  When 
the  Risen  Lord  appeared  to  the  disciples  for  the  first  time  and  later  to 
Thomas,  he  greeted  them  with  these  words  (Jn  20:22,26).  Peace  is 
also  the  symbol  of  the  Risen  Lord.  Peace  is  the  state  of  the  world 
before  the  sin  of  Adam.  Through  his  death  and  resurrection  the  Lord 
Jesus  restored  this  original  state  of  existence.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
St  Paul  calls  Jesus  Christ  “our  peace”  (Eph  2:14).  So  this  greeting  of 
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peace  is  the  sign  of  the  presence  of  the  Risen  Lord  in  the  Eucharist 
assembly  with  the  fruits  of  his  redemption. 

The  response  to  the  scripture  readings:  “Praise  be  to  the  Lord 
our  God  and  glory  to  Christ  our  Lord”  recalls  the  confession  of  faith  of 
St  Thomas  as  a  response  to  the  indication  of  the  Risen  Lord.  The  prayers 
during  the  rite  of  threshold  in  the  Razci  recalls  the  experience  of  the 
seven  disciples  including  Thomas  after  the  resurrection.  The  deacons 
sing:  “Lord,  ratify  the  promise  you  have  made  to  your  Twelve.”  Then 
the  celebrant  sings:  “Behold  I  am  with  you  even  to  the  consummation 
of  the  world.”  To  this,  the  deacons  reply:  “Be  you  with  us  as  with  your 
apostles  with  the  help  of  your  grace.”  Then  all  of  them  sing  the  hymn: 
“Save  us  from  all  temptation  and  give  us  peaceful  time  to  confess,  adore 
and  praise  your  great  and  holy  name  forever.”  When  the  disciples  were 
in  distress,  the  Risen  Lord  came  to  them  offering  them  consolation, 
peace  and  joy  (Jn  21:1-14).  The  Eucharistic  assembly  today  looks 
forward  to  this  salvific  presence  of  the  Risen  Lord  in  their  lives.  These 
are  all  indications  of  the  Thomistic  Christ-experience  that  is  reflected  in 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church. 

The  second  part  of  the  Anthem  of  the  Mysteries  is  a 
commemoration  of  all  those  who  are  intimately  related  to  the  Mystery 
of  salvation  as  the  sacred  mysteries  are  being  prepared  and  arranged 
on  the  altar.  After  the  commemoration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the 
apostles  on  whom  the  Church  is  built  are  remembered.  In  this  context 
St  Thomas  the  apostle  is  specially  remembered  qualifying  him  as  ‘our 
father'  in  faith. 

The  Soseppa  or  Chalice  Veil  used  in  the  Qurbana  is  the 
representation  of  the  covering  stone  of  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord 
according  to  the  Syrian  Fathers  of  the  Church.35  At  the  commencement 
of  Quddasa  the  celebrant  folds  the  Soseppa  and  places  it  around  the 
holy  gifts.  As  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  Rite  of  Reconciliation  it  is 
unfolded  again  by  the  celebrant.  It  recalls  the  folded  ‘napkin’  which 
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was  on  the  head  of  our  Lord  when  he  was  buried,  and  which  became 
a  sign  of  the  resurrection  through  which  the  apostles  were  led  to  faith  in 
the  Risen  Lord  (Jn  20:6-8). 

The  Anaphora  of  the  apostles  which  is  ascribed  to  Mar  Addai 
and  Mar  Mari  is  another  indication  of  our  Thomistic  heritage.  Some  of 
the  scholars  say  that  it  was  originally  ascribed  to  the  twelve  apostles 
and  only  at  a  later  period,  with  the  influence  of  the  Edessa-Nisibis  school 
of  theology,  that  it  was  ascribed  to  the  two  who  were  not  among  the 
twelve.  There  are  also  scholars  who  think  that  it  is  better  to  call  this 
anaphora  under  the  name  of  St  Thomas  the  Apostle  as  it  is  the  faith 
expression  of  the  Churches  which  have  inherited  his  Christ-experience. 

Conclusion 

The  Catholic  Church  is  a  Communion  of  the  different  Individual 
Churches  which  are  to  be  traced  back  to  the  apostolic  Christ-experience. 
The  distinctive  character  of  the  Individual  Church  is  the  result  of  the 
encounter  between  the  individualized  apostolic  Christ-experience  and 
the  particular  socio-religious  and  cultural  context.  The  nature  of  this 
Thomistic  Christ-experience  can  be  traced  from  the  Johannine  texts 
which  present  Thomas  the  Apostle.  It  has  a  threefold  dimension  ( 1 ) 
Dying  and  living  with  Christ;  (2)  Jesus  as  the  Way  to  the  Father  and  (3) 
Faith  in  Jesus  the  Lord  and  God.  These  three  dimensions  are  manifested 
in  the  spiritual,  ecclesial  and  liturgical  heritages  of  the  Syro-Malabar 
Church.  The  asceticism  centred  around  the  liturgy,  the  Way  or  the  Law 
of  Thomas  and  the  different  elements  of  the  Qurbana  and  Anaphora 
of  the  apostles  are  expressions  of  the  apostolic  Christ-experience  of  St 
Thomas.  Though  this  apostolic  heritage  has  been  affected  by  adverse 
historical  vicissitudes,  now  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  as  a  Major 
Archiepiscopal  Church  is  in  the  process  of  restoration  and  renewal.  It 
is  up  to  us,  the  members  of  this  apostolic  Church  to  discover  and  live 
fully  its  Thomistic  ecclesial  heritage. 
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Introduction 

An  individual  Church  in  the  Catholic  communion  has  its  own 
ecclesial  heritage  consisting  of  the  liturgical,  theological,  spiritual  and 
disciplinary  traditions.  The  Eastern  Code  of  Canon  Law  considers  these 
traditions  as  the  important  elements  of  the  identity  of  a  Church  sui  iuris 
(CCEO  can.28).  The  Syro-Malabar  Church,  being  an  individual  Church, 
has  its  own  theological  tradition  along  with  the  liturgical,  spiritual  and 
disciplinary  traditions.  In  this  short  study  we  may  examine  the  important 
sources  that  contribute  to  the  theology  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church. 

Being  an  Eastern  Church,  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  shares  the 
Eastern  understanding  regarding  theology.  While  looking  for  the  sources 
of  the  theology  of  Syro-Malabar  Church  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  the 
special  characteristics  of  theology  in  the  Eastern  tradition.  An  important 
attitude  underlying  the  theologising  in  the  East  is  the  openness  to 
theological  pluralism.  Theological  pluralism  has  been  more  and  more 
an  Eastern  phenomenon,  though  not  completely  unheard  in  the  West. 
We  may  be  able  to  appreciate  better  the  relevance  of  the  sources  of 
theology  in  the  East  when  we  realize  the  Eastern  concern  towards 
theological  pluralism. 

1.  Relevance  of  Theological  Pluralism  in  the  East 

The  fact  that  there  are  different  Churches  necessarily  leads  to 
the  reality  of  different  theologies.  Thus  the  theological  pluralism  is  the 
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necessary  result  of  ecclesial  pluralism.  The  fundamental  reasons 
contributing  to  theological  pluralism  are  the  same  as  those,  which  account 
for  the  ecclesial  pluralism.  Ecclesial  diversity  has  its  root  in  the  mission 
of  the  Church.  The  II  Vatican  Council’s  decree  on  Ecumenism  states: 
“However,  the  heritage  handed  down  by  the  Apostles  was  received 
differently  and  in  different  forms,  so  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  Church 
its  development  varied  from  region  to  region  and  also  because  of  differing 
mentalities  and  ways  of  life’’.1  The  diversity  of  the  Christ-experience  of 
the  preaching  and  the  cultural  background  of  the  people  who  received 
the  Gospel  message  accounted  for  different  Churches  and  different 
modes  of  the  celebration  of  faith  and  consequently  different  modes  of 
the  interpretation  of  faith. 

The  different  theological  schools  in  the  early  centuries  of 
Christianity  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  different  valid  theologies  existed 
in  the  Church.  Eastern  Churches  have  developed  their  own  theologies 
and  preserved  them  without  serious  alterations.  Catholic  Church 
recognizes  the  diversity  of  theology  in  the  East  and  West.  In  the  decree 
on  Ecumenism  it  is  said:  “In  the  investigation  of  the  revealed  truth,  East 
and  West  have  used  different  methods  and  approaches  in  understanding 
and  proclaiming  divine  things.’’2  However,  there  were  attempts  in  the 
history  to  get  rid  of  the  theological  differences.  There  were  controversies 
due  to  theological  diversity.  The  controversies  in  the  name  of filioque 
and  Christotokos  are  examples  for  the  resentment  to  recognize  a 
different  theology  in  another  Church.  However,  there  was  at  the  same 
time  a  steady  move  to  appreciate  the  theological  diversity.  When  Pope 
Victor  was  prepared  to  excommunicate  the  Churches  of  Asia  which 
celebrated  Easter  and  broke  fast  on  14  Nisan,  whether  or  not  it  was  a 
Sunday,  St  Irenaeus  wrote  to  the  Pope  to  dissuade  him  from  the  plan 
of  excommunication:  “Such  a  diversity  of  observance  has  not  just  arisen 
now,  in  our  time,  but  dates  from  long  ago,  from  our  forefathers. .  .they 
all  nevertheless  kept  the  peace,  as  do  we,  with  one  another;  the 
difference  in  the  fast  confirms  the  agreement  in  faith.”3  In  fact  the  diversity 
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with  regard  to  the  calendar  of  fasting  is  due  to  the  theological  diversity 
regarding  the  very  notion  of  fasting  and  feasts. 

The  fact  of  ecclesial  pluralism  does  not  necessarily  envisage  an 
exclusive  theological  tradition  for  every  individual  Church.  A  radically 
different  theology  for  every  sui  iitris  Church  is  not  possible  since  the 
liturgy  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  are  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
Churches  of  the  same  liturgical  family.  But  there  can  be  real  difference 
in  certain  aspects  of  the  theological  expressions.  Churches  of  the  same 
liturgical  tradition  may  have  different  cultural  context  and  hence  there 
may  be  remarkable  difference  in  the  traditions  of  spirituality.  In  liturgical 
theology  itself  there  are  differences  with  regard  to  the  liturgical 
architecture,  music,  vestments  and  numerous  indigenous  elements  in 
the  celebration  of  the  sacraments. 

2.  Syro-Malabar  Theology  Basically  as  East  Syriac  Theology 

Since  Syro-Malabar  Church  shares  one  and  the  same  biblical, 
liturgical  and  spiritual  tradition  with  the  Churches  of  the  East  Syriac 
tradition,  its  theology  may  be  considered  basically  East  Syriac.  The 
liturgical  and  patristic  sources  are  the  most  important  ones  contributing 
to  the  theology  of  an  individual  Church.  Both  these  sources  are  practically 
the  same  for  all  the  Churches  following  the  East  Syriac  tradition.  Thus 
Syro-Malabar  Church  may  not  have  an  exclusive  theology,  having  no 
basis  on  the  East  Syriac  tradition.  According  to  available  information, 
the  Church  of  St  Thomas  Christians  has  been  using  from  the  very  beginning 
the  liturgy  developed  in  the  East  Syriac  tradition.  For  understanding  the 
meaning  of  the  liturgical  practices  and  the  elements  of  faith,  the 
St  Thomas  Christians  were  aiming  to  the  East  Syriac  sources.  Therefore, 
we  are  obliged  to  look  into  the  East  Syriac  sources,  while  searching  the 
sources  of  the  Syro-Malabar  theology. 

The  various  theological  traditions  of  the  Syriac  Churches  of  both 
East  and  West  may  be  generally  considered  as  Syriac  theology.  Syriac 
theology  represents  a  remarkably  different  trend  in  the  Christian  Orient. 
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For  long  time  Oriental  theology  was  synonymous  with  Byzantine 
theology.  However  in  the  modern  times  there  have  been  attempts  to 
highlight  the  significance  of  the  liturgical  and  theological  traditions  of  the 
Churches  of  the  East  Syriac  and  West  Syriac  traditions. 

The  Syriac  theology  is  noted  for  its  early  Jewish  Christian 
characteristics.  The  East  Syriac  tradition  was  alienated  from  the  Hellenic 
Churches,  because  of  political  and  theological  reasons.  This  alienation 
helped  the  Churches  of  the  East  Syriac  tradition  to  preserve  the  ancient 
Semitic  traits.  Another  characteristic  feature  of  the  Syriac  theology  is 
the  preservation  of  the  trends  of  the  Antiochene  school  of  theology. 

According  to  Sebastian  Brock,  there  was  influence  of  both 
Semitic  and  Hellenic  traditions  on  the  East  Syriac  theology.  He  identifies 
a  Semitic  and  a  Hellenic  pole  within  the  Syriac  Christianity.  From  the 
study  of  1st  to  7th  century  writings  he  distinguishes  three  periods.4  The 
first  period  (before  AD  400)  has  the  works  like  Odes  of  Solomon, 
Acts  of  Thomas,  and  the  writings  of  Aphrahat  and  St  Ephrem.  These 
works  were  not  influenced  by  the  Greek  ways  of  thinking  and  Greek 
modes  of  theological  expressions.  The  authors  of  this  period  are  the 
true  heirs  of  the  Semitic  world.  The  second  period  (5th  -  early  6th 
centuries)  was  one  of  Hellenic  influence.  Greek  language  exerted  a 
decisive  influence  on  most  of  the  Syriac  writers  of  this  period  (e.g., 
Philoxenus  of  Mabbug).  This  is  a  period  of  creative  fusion  of  Greek 
and  native  Syriac  elements.  However,  some  authors  like  Narsai  of 
Nisibis  and  Jacob  of  Sarugh  preserved  the  Semitic  pole  in  their  writings. 
The  third  period  (Later  6th  -7th  centuries)  is  noted  by  philo-hellenic 
trend.  Many  of  the  works  of  Greek  writers  were  translated  into  Syriac. 
It  was  a  period  of  great  interest  in  Greek  philosophy.  Many  Greek 
philosophical  texts  were  translated  into  Syriac. 

The  Semitic  pole  of  the  Syriac  tradition  preserves  the  most 
distinctive  elements  which  belong  to  the  specifically  Asian  context. 
According  to  Brock,  the  Semitic  pole  in  the  East  Syriac  tradition  can 
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be  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  Churches  of  other  traditions.  .  .by 
building  upon  the  Semitic  pole  of  their  tradition  the  Syriac  Churches 
can  contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  the  other  Christian  Churches  whose 
roots  lie  inserted  in  the  Latin  West  or  the  Greek  East,  and  not  in  the 
Syriac  Orient,  for  this  Semitic  pole,  while  being  unique  to  Syriac  tradition, 
is  clearly  something  very  precious  for  all  Christian  traditions  in  view  of 
all  that  it  represents  in  common  with  the  Semitic  environment  out  of 
which  Christianity  sprang.”5 

3.  Important  Sources  of  Syro-Malabar  Theology 

When  we  search  for  the  sources  of  theology  of  the  Syro-Malabar 
Church  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  a  theology  according  to  the  Eastern 
understanding.  In  the  East  theology  is  not  just  information  on  God  and 
divine  things  attained  through  epistemological  endeavour,  rather  it  is  an 
experience  of  God  not  necessarily  attained  as  systematic  knowledge. 
Since  the  theologia prima  is  concerned  more  with  the  celebrative  act 
of  the  assembly,  theology  is  something  done  rather  than  something 
known.  Therefore,  “doing  theology”  may  be  the  ideal  way  of  talking 
about  theology  in  the  East. 

While  speaking  on  the  specific  characteristics  of  the  Oriental 
theology  in  the  decree  on  Ecumenism,  Vatican  II  refers  to  the  most 
important  sources  of  theology  in  the  East: 

With  regard  to  the  authentic  theological  traditions  of  the  Orientals, 
we  must  recognize  that  they  are  admirably  rooted  in  holy  Scripture, 
fostered  and  given  expression  in  liturgical  life,  and  nourished  by 
the  living  tradition  of  the  apostles  and  by  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  and  spiritual  authors  of  the  East;  they  are  directed  toward 
a  right  ordering  of  life,  indeed  toward  a  full  contemplation  of 
Christian  truth  (U.R.  17). 

Being  the  theology  of  an  Oriental  Church,  the  theology  of  the 
Syro-Malabar  Church  has  all  these  important  characteristics.  The  Syriac 
Biblical  tradition,  both  the  text  of  Pshitta  Bible  and  the  commentaries 
by  the  Syriac  Fathers,  the  East  Syriac  tradition  of  liturgical  celebration. 
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both  the  liturgical  celebration  and  the  commentaries,  writings  of  the 
East  Syriac  Fathers,  Canonical  discipline  of  the  Church,  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  faithful,  the  ecumenical  background  of  the  Church  in  India 
with  parallel  theological  traditions,  the  cultural  context  of  India  with  a 
Hindu  philosophical  and  theological  background  and  the  Indian 
sociological  background  with  the  marginalisation  of  the  poor  and  the 
Dalits,  serve  as  the  true  source  and  platform  for  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  Syro-Malabar  theology. 

3.1.  Syriac  Biblical  Tradition 

The  Sacred  Scripture  is  the  most  important  source  of  theology 
for  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Theology  at  all  times  has  given  an 
unparalleled  position  to  the  Sacred  Scripture.  The  texts  cited  from  the 
Scripture  and  the  particular  interpretations  given  to  them  account  for 
differences  in  theology.  The  Eastern  Churches  have  a  theology  less 
subjected  to  strictly  rational  categories.6  For  the  Eastern  Churches 
theologizing  is  reflection  on  the  faith  content  received  through  the 
Scripture  and  Tradition.  Therefore,  the  theologians  of  the  East,  especially 
the  Fathers  depended  primarily  on  the  Sacred  Scripture  for  theologizing. 
Eastern  Churches  understand  theology  as  a  living  dialogue  of  the  Church 
with  Christ.  This  dialogue  is  conducted  principally  through  the  Sacred 
Scripture  and  Tradition.  The  Sacred  Scripture  is  one  of  the  forms  in 
which  revelation  keeps  on  being  effective  as  God’s  continuous  appeal. 

One  of  the  great  qualities  of  the  Syriac  theology  is  that  its 
expressions  were  not  made  on  the  basis  of  conclusions  derived  from 
abstract  philosophical  speculations,  as  was  the  case  in  Greek  and  Latin 
ecclesial  traditions,  but  faith  was  explained  using  concrete  images  and 
thought-patterns  taken  from  the  Sacred  Scripture.  In  other  words,  the 
Sacred  Scripture  is  the  fundamental  source  of  their  theology.  Early  Syriac 
theology  was  the  organic  and  fruitful  result  of  the  contemplation  of  the 
Sacred  Scripture.  In  fact  this  contemplation  is  submitting  oneself  to  the 
Word  of  God.  In  the  process  of  contemplation  the  Word  becomes  the 
subject  and  takes  control  of  the  believer  who  contemplates. 
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The  Syriac  tradition  made  use  of  the  Pshitta ,  the  Syriac  version 
of  Bible.  There  are  already  notable  differences  in  the  Pshittci  version, 
compared  to  the  Greek  version.  Probably  at  least  some  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  translated  by  the  Syriac-speaking  Jews,  and  then 
taken  over  by  the  early  Syriac-speaking  Church;  others  may  have  been 
translated  by  the  early  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity.  The  translators 
were  working  with  the  Hebrew  consonantal  text  which  was  the 
authoritative  Hebrew  text  in  the  late  first  century.  Besides  the  Hebrew 
consonantal  text,  the  translators  may  have  consulted  the  Jewish  Aramaic 
Targums  (Jewish  Aramaic  translations  of  the  Old  Testament),  and 
sometimes  Septuagint.  According  to  Sebastian  Brock,  certain  books, 
notably  the  Pentateuch  and  Chronicles,  contain  isolated  features  or 
interpretations  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Targums.7 

The  Syriac  Fathers  have  a  specific  exegetical  method.  The 
variations  in  the  text  and  tine  specific  interpretations  account  for  a  different 
biblical  theology.  We  have  numerous  examples  of  the  biblical  theology 
in  the  writings  of  Aphrahat  and  St  Ephrem.  The  typological  language 
was  a  characteristic  of  the  exegesis  of  the  Syriac  Fathers.  The  writings 
of  both  St  Ephrem  and  Aphrahat  demonstrate  an  intimate  familiarity 
with  the  Bible  and  their  writings  are  packed  with  biblical  citations,  images 
and  allusions  especially  from  the  Old  Testament.  These  images  and 
types  find  their  fulfillment  in  the  mysteries  of  Christ. 

The  early  Syriac  theologians  approached  the  Sacred  Scripture  as 
the  book  of  faith  and  their  interpretation  of  the  biblical  texts  is  both  spiritual 
and  practical.  For  instance,  St  Ephrem  regarded  the  Sacred  Scripture  as 
the  incarnation  of  God  in  human  language.  What  God  has  allowed  to  be 

c?  c? 

said  of  Himself  in  the  Bible  is  the  primary  source  for  any  human  knowledge 
of  God.  The  ‘names'  of  God  and  the  various  symbols  in  the  Sacred 
Scripture  constitute  the  meeting  points  between  God  and  humanity. 

Historical  exegesis  of  the  Sacred  Scripture,  generally,  was  not 
the  primary  concern  of  the  early  Syriac  Fathers.  They  emphasized  the 
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spiritual  exegesis  which  proceeds  from  faith.  The  inner  meaning  of  the 
Sacred  Scripture  can  only  be  perceived  through  the  inner  eye  of  faith. 
Aphrahat  in  his  Demonstration  XIV  says  that  the  main  aim  of  learning 
and  reading  the  Sacred  Scripture  is  to  put  them  into  practice  and  to 
fulfill  the  commandment  of  self-renunciation  and  the  love  of  God. 

The  interpretation  of  the  biblical  texts  had  also  an  ecclesial 
dimension.  Their  interpretations  were  always  in  accordance  with  the 
faith  of  the  Church  and  precisely  to  foster  it.  For  instance,  in 
Demonstration  XXII:  26  Aphrahat  states:  “Whatsoever  is  written  in 
these  chapters  was  not  written  according  to  the  thought  of  one  man, 
nor  for  the  persuasion  of  one  reader;  but  according  to  the  thought  of  all 
the  Church  and  for  the  persuasion  of  all  faithful." 

St  Ephrem  represents  an  exegetical  tradition  distinctive  in  both 
methods  of  interpretation  and  in  the  interpretation  itself  given  to  many 
parables,  due  to  his  desire  to  make  them  relevant  to  the  needs  of  a 
particular  Church  community.*  St  Ephrem  as  an  exegete  seems  to  be 
influenced  by  a  midrashic  approach  and  hermeneutical  practice  that  is 
Jewish  in  origin.  In  dealing  with  Old  Testament  themes,  he  manifests 
haggadic  characteristics.  However,  he  is  also  a  representative  of  the 
theoria  approach  of  the  Antiochene  School  of  scriptural  interpretation. 
He  distinguishes  the  literal  sense  from  the  scriptural.9 

St  Ephrem’s  exegesis  has  the  basic  affirmation  that  the  Scripture 
has  two  sides:  interior  and  exterior  or  spiritual  and  historical.  St  Ephrem’s 
frequent  use  of  the  contrasted  terms  kcisya  ‘hidden’,  and  galya 
‘revealed’  and  the  contrasted  terms  ruhanait  ‘spiritually’  and  surcinait 
‘factually’  ( CGen .  XLIII:  1 )  is  the  expression  of  his  concern  regarding 
the  two  sides  of  the  Scripture.  The  interior  is  concerned  with  the  infinite 
number  of  eternal  truths  behind  the  surface  meanings;  while  the  exterior 
is  concerned  with  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  events. 1(1 

For  St  Ephrem,  the  parables  themselves  remain  paradigmatic, 
awaiting  innumerable  other  possible  interpretations  and  applications  to 
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different  contexts.11  In  the  biblical  interpretation,  East  Syriac  tradition 
wholeheartedly  welcomed  the  Antiochene  style  of  interpretation 
promoted  by  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  The  recognition  of  Theodore’s 
exegetical  method  is  evident  in  the  title  given  to  him  by  the  East  Syriac 
tradition  as  the  “Interpreter  of  the  Scriptures’’. 


3.2.  Liturgy  as  Source  of  Theology 

Theology  for  the  Eastern  Christians  is  not  a  speculative  science, 
shelved  in  volumes,  but  the  living  norm  of  the  practical  life  of  the  Church 
expressed  in  liturgy.  The  liturgical  celebrations  are  the  true  sources  of 
theologising.  Oriental  Christians  understand  theology  necessarily  as 
liturgical  theology.  The  very  act  of  the  worship  is  the  expression  of  the  faith 
of  a  Church.  The  lex  orandi  of  the  Church  establishes  her  lex  credendi. 
The  various  elements  of  liturgical  space-time  are  means  of  expressing  and 
explaining  the  faith.  Thus  liturgical  celebration  is  in  fact  a  theological  synthesis 
based  on  the  different  expressions  of  faith.  The  Catechetical  Homilies  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Narsai  of  Nisibis  arc 
examples  for  how  the  liturgical  celebrations  are  seen  as  theological 
synthesis. 


Aidan  Kavanagh  speaks  of  liturgy  as  the  worshipping  theology, 
the  theologia  prima ,  whereas  systematic  reflection  on  the  content  of 
faith  is  theologia  secundci}2  Liturgical  theology  is  more  authentic,  since 
it  has  a  remarkable  bearing  on  the  life  of  the  believers.  Liturgical 
celebration  is  theology  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  living  dialogue  with 
Christ.  Theology  is  celebration  of  communion  with  God,  and  therefore 
experience  of  salvation  for  the  believers.  According  to  Kavanagh,  the 
very  liturgical  act  is  the  theological  process.1 '  Thus  we  may  understand 
liturgy  as  theology  in  action.  David  W.  Fagerberg  considers  liturgical 
theology  as  lex  orandi  in  motion.14  Kavanagh  views  theology  as 
sustained  dialectic.  “Its  thesis  is  the  assembly  as  it  enters  into  the  liturgical 
act;  its  antithesis  is  the  assembly’s  changed  condition  as  it  comes  away 
from  its  liturgical  encounter  with  the  living  God  in  Word  and  sacrament; 
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its  synthesis  is  the  assembly's  adjustment  in  faith  and  works  to  that 
encounter.”15  Fagerberg  concurs  with  Kavanagh  on  the  understanding 
of  liturgical  theology: 4 ‘Fundamentally,  liturgical  theology  is  the  assembly’s 
adjustment  to  the  sustained  summons  home  to  God  in  Christ:  derivatively, 
liturgical  theology  is  giving  voice  to  the  meaning  epiphanized  in  the 
structure  of  the  leitourgia  itself.” 

Eastern  Churches  view  theology  as  substantially  related  to  the 
praying  experience.  Theology  is  the  new  understanding  offered  to  a 
man  who  is  in  communion  with  God  in  prayer.  According  to  Dumitru 
Staniloae,  a  theologian  of  the  Romanian  Orthodox  tradition,  a  theologian 
must  take  part  in  the  prayer  and  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  for  theology 
wishes  to  know  God  from  the  experience  of  his  saving  activity  among 
men.  But  the  theologian  will  never  know  this  if  he  does  not  enter  into  a 
personal  relationship  of  love  with  God  and  with  the  faithful  through 
prayer.  Hence  the  one  who  prays  together  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Church  is  that  much  more  a  theologian.  For,  in  their  common  love 
for  God,  the  saving  and  perfecting  work  of  his  love  reveals  itself  all  the 
more.17  The  significance  of  liturgical  experience  as  the  foundation  for 
theology  is  evident  from  the  teachings  of  the  Fathers.  Evagrios  Pontos 
says:  "If  you  are  a  theologian  you  will  pray  truly.  And  if  you  pray  truly, 
you  are  a  theologian.”18 

3.2.1.  Special  Elements  of  the  Malabar  Tradition  of  Liturgy 

While  considering  liturgy  as  one  of  the  most  important  sources 
of  theology,  we  may  naturally  ask  about  the  specific  Malabar  contribution 
to  the  liturgical  tradition.  Though  in  general  the  St  Thomas  Christians 
were  following  the  East  Syriac  tradition,  there  were  many  local  elements 
meaningfully  integrated  into  the  liturgy. 

The  present  form  of  the  Razci  (most  solemn  form  of  celebration) 
of  Qurbana  is  specific  to  the  Malabar  tradition.  The  rite  of  prostration 
on  the  bema  in  its  present  shape  has  evolved  in  Malabar.14  The 
puqdankon  at  the  beginning  of  Qurbana  is  seen  today  only  in  the 
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Malabar  tradition.  The  presentation  of  the  eueharistic  bread  was  in  a 
unique  way.  Warm  bread  was  covered  with  palm  leaves  (also  lotus 
leaves)  and  was  let  down  from  the  top  of  the  sanctuary  during  the 
preparation  of  the  mysteries.20 

One  of  the  remarkable  Malabar  contributions  to  liturgy  is  the 
reshaping  of  the  liturgical  architecture.  The  outward  structure  of  the 
Church  building  of  St  Thomas  Christians  resembled  the  temples  of  Indian 
religions  (Hindu  Temple  or  Buddha  Pagoda).  The  structure  of  narthex 
is  radically  different  from  that  of  the  Mesopotamian  tradition.  In  the 
Mesopotamian  tradition  there  was  an  open  hall  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Church  building.  It  was  similar  to  the  tradition  of  the  Babylonian 
temples.  In  Malabar  the  narthex  resembled  the  mukhcmandapa  of 
the  temples.  The  door  steps  of  the  Church  building,  numerous  artistic 
depictions  on  the  walls  and  doors  of  the  Church,  presence  of  suspended 
lamp  in  the  haikla ,  elevated  roof  of  the  sanctuary,  detpastambhas 
(light-pillars)  outside  the  Church  building,  the  granite  cross  with  detailed 
artistic  depictions  in  front  of  the  Church  building  with  the  provision  of 
lighting  lamps,  flagstaff  ( kodimarci ),  Church-pond  for  the  purification 
of  the  devotees,  thick  wall  around  the  Church  building,  siructures  like 
vadyappurci  (house  of  musical  instruments)  and  ciyudhcippura  (house 
for  keeping  weapons),  presence  of  banyan  tree  near  the  Church  are  all 
examples  of  the  inculturation  of  the  liturgical  architecture.21 

A  similar  inculturation  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  initiation  rites 
( vidyarambha ),  marriage,  funeral  rites  and  special  commemoration  of 
the  dead.  Many  elements  of  these  celebrations  were  so  different  from 
the  celebrations  of  the  Western  Christians  that  the  Portuguese  considered 
the  St  Thomas  Christian  practices  to  be  superstitious.  However,  these 
different  rites  of  heavy  Hindu  influence  could  be  very  well  made  use  of 
for  a  remarkable  theological  interpretation.  For  example,  tali  (minnu) 
used  for  marriage  is  a  Hindu  element.  Tying  the  tali  could  very  well 
mean  the  binding  together  of  the  couples  by  God.  In  this  line  of 
interpretation  the  communion  (sawtaputha)  in  marriage  made  by  God 
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becomes  more  important  than  the  consent  given  by  the  couples,  the 
most  important  factor  of  marriage  according  to  the  Latin  understanding.22 

There  are  two  important  examples  of  local  development  of 
liturgical  theology:  the pindikuthiperunnal  (the  celebration  of  lighting 
numerous  lamps  fixed  on  the  trunk  of  the  plantain  tree)  of  Irinjalakuda 
and  Trichur  areas  and  the  rakkuliperwmal  (celebration  of  taking  bath 
in  the  river  during  night )  of  Pala  area.  The  theological  meaning  of  the 
feast  of  Denha  is  wonderfully  presented  through  these  symbolic 
celebrations.  Pindikuthipemnnal  is  a  very  good  gesture  of  proclaiming 
that  Jesus  is  the  light  of  the  world.  In  India  where  light  is  of  immense 
religious  significance, pindikuthipemnnal  is  a  meaningful  adaptation. 
Rakkuliperwmal  commemorates  the  baptism  of  the  Lord  and  our  own 
baptism  as  participation  in  the  baptism  of  the  Lord.  The  domestic 
celebration  of  pesaha  is  another  element  of  typical  Malabar  origin.  The 
presence  of  Jewish  Christians  in  India  might  have  paved  the  way  for 
such  a  celebration  closely  imitating  the  Jewish  Passover  celebration. 

3.3.  Spirituality :  Lived  Experience  of  F ai th  as  Source  of  Theology 

The  one  and  the  same  faith  celebrated  in  liturgy  is  proclaimed  in 
and  through  the  signs  and  symbols  of  life  of  the  Church.  The  experience 
of  this  faith  lived  in  the  life  of  the  Church  is  the  spirituality.  Thus  spirituality 
is  necessarily  related  to  liturgy  and  therefore  called  liturgical  spirituality. 
A  fuller  understanding  about  theologizing  tells  us  that  it  is  contemplating 
on  the  mystery  celebrated  and  lived  after  the  celebration.  The  way  of 
life  of  a  Church  (spirituality  of  a  Church)  is,  therefore,  its  theology.  This 
faith  lived  is  the  powerful  milieu  of  theology.  If  we  are  to  make  use  of 
the  expression  of  Kavanagh,  it  is  the  adjustment  in  faith  and  works  to 
the  encounter  with  God.23  Any  meaningful  encounter  with  God  would 
require  radical  adjustments  in  life.  Liturgical  experience  contributes  to 
thorough  experience  of  God  and  consequent  radical  change  in  the 
behaviour  of  a  person.  Here  the  understanding  of  faith  is  more  a  life¬ 
style  based  on  certain  convictions.  Thus  theology  and  spirituality  are 
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inseparable.  'Knowing  theology'  is  gradually  becoming  ‘doing  theology’. 
In  the  Oriental  perspective  theology  may  be  seen  as  faith  seeking 
experience  supported  by  understanding.  This  experience  is  the 
experience  of  communion  with  God. 

Theology  cannot  be  separated  from  the  experience  emerging  from 
the  communion  with  God.  Keeping  the  Word  of  God  is  the  essential 
condition  for  the  theological  experience.  According  to  St  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  the  life  of  the  theologian  should  be  one  in  accordance  with 
the  commandments  of  God.  “Do  you  wish  ever  to  become  a  theologian 
and  someone  w  orthy  of  God?  Keep  the  commandments,  proceed  by 
way  of  the  precepts,  gain  purity  through  purification.  First  cleanse 
yourself;  then  draw  near  to  the  pure  one."24  Greek  theologian  Karmiris 
is  of  the  same  view'.  According  to  him,  only  a  faithful,  devout,  and  purified 
theologian  can  approach  to  some  extent  the  one  who  is  absolutely  pure, 
to  draw  near  to  God  and  to  speak  about  him.  Without  the  breath  and 
collaboration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  there  can  be  no  authentic  Orthodox 
theology.  Theologian  must  become,  through  faith  and  sanctity  of  their 
lives,  worthy  vessels  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  will  enlighten  and  guide 
them  to  theological  contemplation  and  to  climb  the  heights  of  theology.25 

3.3.1.  Historical  Theology  of  Ecclesial  Experience 

According  to  Eastern  understanding,  theology  is  done  in  the 
Church  and  it  is  the  work  of  the  Church.  Being  the  work  of  Church  it  is 
in  fact  Christ's  ow  n  work.  It  is  Christ's  continuous  teaching  in  the 
Church.  Theologizing  cannot  be  considered  as  an  activity  outside  the 
Church. 

According  to  Dumitru  Staniloae,  “theology  is  reflection  upon  the 
content  of  faith  inherited  from  that  witness  and  initial  living  out  of 
revelation  w  hich  we  possess  in  the  Scripture  and  in  Apostolic  tradition. 
Its  purpose  is  to  make  that  content  effective  as  a  factor  of  salvation  for 
every  generation  of  believers.  Theology,  in  this  sense,  is  something  that 
has  been  done  by  all  the  members  of  the  Church  at  all  times.”26  Thus 
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for  the  Eastern  believers  the  puipose  of  theologizing  is  intimately  related 
to  the  experience  ot  salvation.  The  target  ot  theology  is  formation  ol 
believers  into  a  community  experiencing  salvation. 

For  the  St  Thomas  Christians  the  entire  ecclesial  experience  in 
history  was  summarized  in  the  4 Mar  Thoma  Margani  or  ‘Law  ot 
Thomas',  the  sum-total  of  the  ecclesial  traditions  of  liturgy,  theology, 
spirituality  and  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  Church  of  St  Thomas 
Christians.  For  them  Mar  Thomci  Margam  was  at  the  same  time  their 
theology  and  spirituality.  This  theology  was  not  alien  to  the  ordinary 
faithful.  It  was  expressed  in  their  own  language,  using  their  own  idioms 
and  symbolic  expressions  from  their  lives.  It  was  a  theology  powerfully 
proclaimed  through  an  austere  life  in  which  fast  and  abstinence  had  a 
decisive  role  to  play.27  The  spirituality  ot  the  St  Thomas  Christians  was 
strongly  influenced  by  the  ascetic  spirituality  of  the  Indian  religions.28 
Their  spirituality  was  a  liturgical  spirituality.  The  Eucharistic  celebration 
was  the  center  of  life.  Liturgical  celebration  extended  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  Church  building.  Devotional  practices  like  uttu  nercha  was  a 
symbolic  gesture  of  showing  concern  to  the  poor  ones  in  the  society. 
There  was  special  preparation  for  a  meaningful  participation  in  the 
Qurbana.  People  celebrated  at  home  the  various  hours  of  the  Liturgy 
of  Hours.  The  prayer  experience  was  extended  from  the  Church  building 
to  different  spheres  of  life.  Special  offerings  (animals,  milk,  agricultural 
products  etc)  were  brought  to  Church  while  coming  to  Church  lor  the 
Qurbana .  Women  used  to  set  apart  each  day  a  portion  of  rice  to  be 
offered  later  to  the  Church.  Solemn  bath  and  washing  of  the  clothes  in 
view  of  the  Sunday  Eucharist  was  nothing  but  a  simple  and  humble 
gesture  of  the  inner  purification  as  preparation  for  the  Qurbana.  Thus 
we  find  in  the  history  of  St  Thomas  Christians  a  faith  lived  and 
proclaimed.  This  proclamation  through  an  authentic  life  had  a  wonderful 
witnessing  value.  The  noble  position  and  respect  from  people  of  all 
faiths  that  St  Thomas  Christians  enjoyed  in  Kerala  might  have  been  a 
proof  for  the  authentic  witness  of  their  Christian  life. 
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Unfortunately  the  ecclesial  life  of  present  day  St  Thomas 
Christians  is  far  from  the  liturgical  spirituality  of  the  ancestors.  Today’s 
ecclesial  life  does  not  properly  represent  the  authentic  theological  vision 
of  the  St  Thomas  Christians  based  on  the  East  Syriac  and  Indian 
traditions.  Their  spirituality  has  deviated  from  the  East  Syriac  tradition 
of  liturgical  spirituality  and  the  ascetic  tradition  of  Indian  spirituality.  In 
order  to  get  the  picture  of  the  spirituality  of  the  St  Thomas  Christians 
we  have  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  their  ecclesial  life  through  the 
centuries.  Therefore,  in  order  to  get  clear  ideas  about  the  theology  of 
the  St  Thomas  Christians  preserved  in  their  spiritual  life,  we  have  to 
make  profound  study  of  the  historical  works  on  the  St  Thomas 
Christians,  letters  written  by  various  people  on  their  spirituality,  studies 
on  their  traditions  of  feasts,  fasts,  abstinence,  domestic  rites,  and  other 
devotional  practices.  Varthamanappusthakam ,29  the  first  travelogue 
in  Malayalam  by  Paremmakkal  Thoman  Cathanar,  is  of  immense  value 
in  this  regard.  This  book  is  indeed  a  remarkable  study  on  the  Mar 
Thoma  Margam.  Along  with  historical  accounts  are  found  reflections 
which  are  both  philosophical  and  theological  in  character. 


Syro-Malabar  Church  has  an  ecclesiology  which  is  the  result  of 
the  living  ot  the  faith  in  history,  that  is,  in  a  special  time  and  space.  The 
life  of  faith  lived  in  history  is  thus  a  valid  source  of  theologizing  for  the 
Syro-Malabar  Church  today.  A  Church's  theology  may  be  properly 
understood  only  when  seen  in  the  context  of  her  history.  Here  history 
does  not  mean  the  set  of  events  occurred  in  the  past.  History  of  Church 
is  the  participation  of  the  Church  in  the  "time  of  God.”  This  is  realized 
through  the  liturgy  of  the  Church.  The  Church  is  on  her  way  to  the 
Promised  Land,  and  therefore  each  and  every  step  of  her  journey  is  a 
moment  of  the  precious  experience  of  the  love  of  God.  The  historical 
experience  of  the  Church  is  similar  to  the  history  of  Israel  journeying 
through  the  wilderness  to  the  Promised  Land.  The  vicissitudes  in  the 
journey  of  the  Church  of  the  St  Thomas  Christians  is  an  essential  part 
ot  her  story.  Mar  Thoma  Margam  is  the  fundamental  outcome  of  the 
historical  ecclesial  experience  of  St  Thomas  Christians. 
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The  history  of  encounter  with  Church  from  the  West  had  decisive 
impact  on  her  life  of  faith.  The  distinctiveness  of  the  life  of  her  faith- 
experience  is  made  clear  once  it  was  contrasted  with  the  Western  way 
of  living  the  faith  in  Christ.  Though  this  encounter  had,  to  certain  extent, 
a  damaging  effect  on  the  tradition  of  the  Church  of  the  St  Thomas 
Christians,  it  was  a  time  for  experiencing  the  reality  of  the  communion 
of  Churches,  whether  in  the  positive  or  negative  dimensions. 

The  concept  of  “Law  of  Thomas”  and  “Law  of  Peter”  developed 
by  the  Church  of  the  St  Thomas  Christians  is  a  good  example  of  how 
ecclesiology  would  evolve  in  a  particular  historical  context.  The  Coonan 
Cross  oath  was  theology  in  action:  members  of  a  Church  adhering  to 
its  ecclesiological  position  as  something  essential  to  their  life  of  faith. 

While  examining  the  faith-experience  of  the  Church  as  a  valid 
source  of  theology,  we  need  to  have  a  broader  perspective  of  all  the 
Churches  of  Christ.  In  the  context  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  the 
historical  experience  of  faith  is  intensely  related  to  the  sister  Churches. 
The  Churches  have  been  together,  and  that  is  why  there  were  at  times 
questions  affecting  the  communion.  A  meaningful  experience  of  Christ 
in  the  Church  may  be  possible  only  when  there  is  an  ecumenical 
openness.  Oar  central  concern  should  be  to  understand  and  experience 
the  Lord,  the  shepherd  of  all  the  sheep,  even  of  those  gone  astray.  The 
best  experience  of  the  Shepherd  would  be,  therefore,  realized  in  the 
coming  together  as  one  sheep.  Thus  theological  experience  has  to  be 
necessarily  an  ecumenical  experience. 

3.3.2.  Ecclesiastical  Discipline  Governing  Theology 

Ecclesiastical  discipline  has  played  a  vital  role  in  organizing  and 
controlling  the  ecclesial  experience  in  history.  The  ecclesiastical  discipline 
provided  the  Church  with  norms  concerning  the  life  of  faith.  Hence  in 
the  development  of  theology.  Canon  Law  has  a  very  important  place. 
From  the  early  centuries  the  Church  of  the  St  Thomas  Christians  was 
governed  by  a  discipline  which  was  indeed  permeated  by  the  Indian 
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ethos  and  the  East  Syriac  liturgical  discipline.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
for  the  Christian  moral  rules  this  Church  depended  on  Sacred  Scripture 
and  the  Synodal  teachings  of  the  East  Syriac  Church  and  other  ecclesial 
traditions.  However,  we  find  an  ecclesiastical  discipline  concerning  the 
administration  of  the  Church,  which  is  typically  of  Indian  origin.  Thus 
Palliyogam ,  Malcinkara  Pothuyogam ,  and  the  position  of  Archdeacon 
are  all  canonical  institutions  which  rose  from  the  Indian  cultural  context.30 

The  position  of  canonical  discipline  with  regard  to  the  theology 
and  spirituality  of  a  Church  is  very  evident  in  the  case  of  the  Synod  of 
Diamper  ( 1 599).  The  canons  of  the  Synod  imposed  on  the  Church  of 
the  St  Thomas  Christians  changed  the  entire  character  of  the  ecclesial 
life  of  the  St  Thomas  Christians.  Even  though  today  it  is  clear  that  the 
canons  of  Diamper  are  not  binding  on  the  Church  of  the  St  Thomas 
Christians,  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  is  still  observing  with  much  respect 
many  of  the  rules  introduced  by  the  Synod  of  Diamper.  Especially  with 
regal'd  to  liturgical  celebration  the  impact  of  the  canons  of  Diamper  is 
decisive  even  today.  Thus  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  the 
canonical  discipline  introduced  by  the  Synod  of  Diamper  thoroughly 
changed  the  theology  and  spirituality  of  the  Church  of  the  St  Thomas 
Christians. 

The  Syro-Malabar  Church  following  the  East  Syriac  liturgical 
tradition  cannot  ignore  the  canons  of  the  various  synods  of  the  Church 
in  Mesopotamia.  Many  of  the  canons  of  these  Synods  have  serious 
ecclesiological  and  liturgical  significance.  Therefore,  the  theology  of  the 
Syro-Malabar  Church  has  to  take  into  account  the  canonical  tradition 
of  the  Mesopotamian  Church.31 

3.4.  Writings  of  Syriac  Fathers  and  Spiritual  Authors:  Source  of 
the  Continuity  of  Tradition 

The  time  of  the  Fathers  represents  the  classical  period  of  the 
development  of  Christian  liturgy,  theology  and  spirituality.  Fathers  have 
a  decisive  place  in  the  Tradition  of  the  Church.  New  developments  in 
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liturgy,  theology  and  spirituality  are  often  verified  in  the  light  of  the  Sacred 
Scripture  and  Fathers.  The  conformity  with  Scriptural  teaching  and  the 
general  patristic  tradition  guarantees  the  authenticity  of  the  new  elements 
and  their  continuity  with  the  normative  past  ofecclesial  tradition. 

For  the  Eastern  Christians  patristic  period  is  the  “preferred  model 
of  theological  creativity.”32  With  regard  to  the  final  shaping  of  the 
liturgical,  theological  and  spiritual  traditions  of  any  Church,  the 
contribution  of  the  Fathers  is  very  significant.  Therefore,  any  theological 
enterprise  will  have  to  examine  the  contributions  of  the  Fathers.  John 
Meyendorft  points  out  the  most  important  characteristics  of  the 
theoloaical  work  of  the  Fathers. 

Christianity  was  accepted  by  the  intellectual  elite  of  their  time, 
and  the  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  day  were  solved  not  only 
by  condemnations  and  anathemas ,  but  also  through  a 
constructive  and  creative  theological  synthesis  which  is  most 
adequately  enshrined  not  in  intellectual  systems,  but  rather  in  an 
overall  perception  of  the  gospel,  in  the  liturgy,  the  hymnography, 
the  sacramental  actions,  and  the  festal  cycles.33 

The  East  Syriac  Patristic  literature  is  of  immense  value,  since 
:hey  represent  the  pristine  Semitic  Christianity.  The  ecclesial  and  political 
ilienation  helped  the  East  Syriac  Church  in  preserving  the  original  Jewish 
Christian  tradition  without  much  Hellenic  influence.  Thus  the  theological 
writings  of  the  Mesopotamian  Church  reflect  the  perspectives  of  the 
fewish  Christian  Church  of  Apostolic  times. 

While  examining  the  writings  of  the  Syriac  Fathers  it  is  always 
•ecommended  to  have  cross-reference  to  both  East  Syriac  and  West 
Syriac  Fathers  of  the  early  centuries.  Up  to  4th  century  there  was  steady 
exchange  of  theological  views  between  the  Syriac  traditions.  St  Ephrem, 
hough  East  Syrian,  was  considered  the  Father  for  both  traditions. 
Similarly,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  though  belonging  to  the  Antiochene 
radition,  was  acclaimed  as  the  Interpreter  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  by 
>oth  East  Syrians  and  West  Syrians.  In  the  East  Syriac  tradition  one 
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may  not  ignore  Syriac  works  like  Odes  of  Solomon,  Acts  of  Thomas, 
Demonstrations  of  Aphrahat,  St  Ephrem’s  numerous  hymns  and  prose 
works,  writings  of  Narsai  (399-502),  Bahai  the  Great  (c.  551-628), 
Gabriel  Qatraya  (6,h/7,h  cent.),  Isaac  of  Nineveh  (7th  cent.),  John  of 
Dalyatha(8th  cent),  Joseph  Hazzaya  (8th  cent),  Timothy  I  (c. 728-823), 
Thomas  of  Marga  (9th  cent.),  Anonymous  Author  (Pseudo  George  of 
Arbela  9th/ 10th  cent.),  Yohannan  barZo  ‘bi  ( 12th  cent.),  and  Timothy  II 
(14th  cent.).34 

3.5.  Indian  Cultural  and  Religious  Context  as  a  Fertile  Milieu  of 
Malabar  Theology 

As  we  have  seen  above,  the  St  Thomas  Christians  in  numerous 
ways  got  adapted  to  the  Indian  cultural  context  and  shared  the  liturgical 
and  spiritual  tradition  with  the  Mesopotamian  Church.  The  Church  in 
India  had  an  esteemed  position  in  the  Indian  society.  The  Christians 
had  a  wonderful  relation  with  people  of  other  faiths.  They  enjoyed  the 
recognition  by  the  kings  who  were  from  other  religions.  That  is  why 
many  privileges  were  given  to  the  Christians.  Their  life  ol  witness  was 
indeed  a  valid  way  of  doing  theology.  After  stating  this  historical  fact 
we  may  inquire  into  the  further  possibilities  of  developing  a  mystical 
theology  and  apophatic  theology  in  the  line  of  Indian  tradition  and  Eastern 
Christian  tradition. 

3.5.1.  Mystical  Theology  in  the  Context  of  Syriac  and  Indian 
Traditions 

Oriental  theology  is  mystical  theology  because  theology  is  viewed 
as  the  outcome  of  a  mystical  experience.  The  tact  of  God’s  continuous 
communication  in  the  Church  provides  us  with  the  basic  possibility  of 
mystical  theology.  The  meeting  of  God's  love  and  ‘energy'  of  man  s 
capability  of  transcending  himself  is  what  makes  an  encounter  possible, 
a  ‘contemplation  greater  than  knowledge'  to  which  the  Fathers  refer  as 
the  ‘eyes  of  faith’,  ‘the  Spirit',  or  eventually,  ‘deification’. 
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God  in  his  inexplicable  love  for  humanity  has  crossed  over  the 
ontological  chasm  between  Creator  and  creation  and  made  himself 
available  to  those  who  seek  him  in  the  right  way,  i.e.,  through  love  and 
faith.  God  can  be  known  and  spoken  of  in  so  far  as  he  has  decided  to 
reveal  himself,  and  the  proper  response  to  this  revelation  is  by  way  of 
faith.  The  early  Syriac  theologians  like  St  Ephrem  did  not  try  to  approach 
the  truths  about  God  (theology)  by  establishing  dogmas  but  they 
depended  on  revelation  found  in  the  Sacred  Scripture-Tradition,  Nature 
and  fully  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  through  the  response  of 
faith.  Hence  theology  in  this  tradition  is  mystical  and  spiritual  and  it  is 
difficult  to  separate  theology  from  spirituality. 

The  Eastern  theology  is  often  qualified  as  a  mystical  theology.  In 
the  Byzantine  tradition  the  mystical  theology  implies  a  continuous 
communion  with  the  Spirit  who  dwells  in  the  whole  Church.  According 
to  John  Meyendorff, 

It  implies  as  well  the  constant  recognition  of  the  inadequacies  of 
the  human  intellect  and  of  human  language  to  express  the  fullness 
of  truth,  and  the  constant  balancing  of  positive  theological 
affirmations  about  God  with  the  corrective  of  apophatic  theology. 

Finally  it  presupposes  an  T-Thoif  relationship  with  God  -i.e.,  not 

knowledge  only,  but  love.35 

When  we  say  that  Eastern  theology  is  mystical  or  contemplative, 
it  does  not  mean  that  reason  is  ruled  out  in  the  theological  method. 
Contemplative  theology  is  not  the  product  of  mere  imagination.  The 
main  difference  would  be  that  the  contemplation  is  on  the  mystery  of 
God  revealed  in  the  Sacred  Scripture  and  manifested  in  the  nature. 
Reason  is  necessary  to  discern  the  manifestation  of  God  in  the  Sacred 
Scripture  and  nature.  The  contemplation  of  the  mystery  of  God  is 
possible  only  for  those  who  experience  the  mystery  of  God.  Therefore 
it  is  required  that  in  the  East,  theologian  is  one  who  has  God-experience. 
The  liturgical  celebration  is  the  main  source  for  the  experience  of  the 
divine  mystery  in  the  East.  Thus  theological  contemplation  becomes 
possible  only  in  the  context  of  the  liturgical  experience  of  God. 
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The  East  Syriac  tradition  is  famous  for  its  mystical  theology.  The 
great  theological  poems  of  St  Ephrem  tire  good  examples  for  the  mystical 
theology.  The  metrical  homilies  on  liturgical  celebration  often  become 
works  of  mystical  theology.36  Contemplating  the  mystery  of  God  is 
something  typical  of  Indian  religious  tradition.  Thus  the  Syro-Malabar 
Church  having  organic  relation  with  both  the  East  Syriac  and  Indian 
traditions  is  obliged  to  develop  a  contemplative  and  mystical  theology. 
While  doing  theology.  Sacred  Scripture,  liturgical  celebration  and  the 
Nature  become  the  object  of  contemplation  and  the  foundation  for  the 
mystical  experience. 

3.5.2.  Possibility  of  an  Apophatic  Theology  in  the  Indian  Context 

Eastern  Christian  and  Hindu  traditions  follow  the  apophatic 
approach  in  theology.  If  it  is  so  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  is  naturally 
bound  to  follow  this  theological  approach  in  a  more  relevant  way. 
Oriental  theology,  especially  the  Byzantine  theology  may  be  called 
apophatic  theology  because  theology  makes  use  of  a  negative  approach 
to  talk  about  God.  It  is  similar  to  the  Hindu  theological  system  of  “neti 
neti ”  (“not  this”).  God  is  spoken  about  in  negative  expressions.  The 
apophatic  approach  is  supported  by  the  Sacred  Scripture.  It  speaks 
about  the  ineffabi  iity  of  the  mystery  of  God.  (Ex  33:20,23;  1  Kg  8:27; 
Jn  6:46;  Jr.  14: 16- 1 7;  1  Tim  l :  1 7;  6: 16;  Col  1:15.) 

According  to  Oriental  understanding,  the  content  of  faith  is 
infinite  and  hence  apophatic  (ineffable),  that  is,  it  can  never  be 
comprehended  in  notions  or  words  that  might  exhaust  it.  According  to 
Vladimir  Lossky,  apophaticism  of  the  Eastern  tradition  “teaches  us  to 
see  above  all  a  negative  meaning  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Church;  it  forbids 
us  to  follow  natural  ways  of  thought  and  to  form  concepts  which  would 
usurp  the  place  of  spiritual  realities.  For  Christianity  is  not  a  philosophical 
school  for  speculating  about  abstract  concepts,  but  is  essentially  a 
communion  with  the  living  God".  As  in  the  case  of  the  mystical  theology, 
in  apophatic  approach  too,  the  sources  are  the  same.  The  knowledge 
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on  God  inherent  in  Nature,  revealed  in  the  Sacred  Scripture  and 
proclaimed  in  the  liturgical  celebration  is  approached  in  an  apophatic 
way.  The  Syro-Malabar  Church,  being  an  Oriental  Church  in  India, 
ought  to  promote  this  theological  approach. 

3.6.  A  Theology  for  Today’s  India  and  World 

We  have  seen  how  the  St  Thomas  Christian  theology  was 
addressing  the  life  of  the  society.  Since  there  was  no  actual 
compartmentalisation  between  liturgy,  theology  and  spirituality  their 
theology  had  a  direct  bearing  on  life.  Theology,  neither  in  the 
Mesopotamian  nor  in  the  Malabar  traditions  remained  simply  an 
academic  issue.  When  we  look  for  a  Malabar  theology  we  need  to 
have  a  theology  which  has  great  significance  for  the  members  of  the 
Church  and  for  the  society  in  general.  One’s  life  of  faith  should  enable 
the  life  of  faith  of  one’s  neighbours.  The  context  in  which  the  Church 
lives  is  very  important  for  such  a  theological  concern.  In  the  Eastern 
understanding,  theology  is  faith-experience  rather  than  faith-knowledge. 
Being  an  experience  it  can  be  easily  conveyed  to  others.  The  Eucharistic 
assembly  has  to  turn  to  the  society  to  convey  the  God-experience.  The 
community  will  have  to  find  its  own  means  for  doing  theology  in  the 
society.  In  India  there  are  many  serious  issues  which  should  be  among 
the  primary  concerns  in  theologising.  Even  without  the  so-called  label 
of  liberation  theology,  the  Eucharist  entails  liberation  of  the  poor  and 
the  oppressed.  In  the  Indian  context,  the  Syro-Malabar  theology  has 
to  take  into  account  the  problems  of  the  Dalits  and  marginalized  ones. 
While  encountering  the  Dalits,  the  Eucharistic  theology  cannot  but  be  a 
Dalit  theology. 

The  Syro-Malabar  Church  in  North  India  encounters  different 
problems.  The  inculturation  of  the  Church  would  be  complete  only  when 
the  theology  of  this  Church  addresses  the  needs  of  the  North  Indian 
people.  Similarly,  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  in  Chicago  will  have  to 
start  theologising  in  the  international  context.  Whether  we  are  in  Kerala 
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or  North  India  or  in  America  the  real  question  is  whether  our  celebration 
of  liturgy  and  our  life  of  faith  become  real  theology  and  address  the 
concerns  of  our  neighbours. 

3.7.  A  Theology  from  Reading  the  Nature 

East  Syriac  theologians  like  St  Ephrem  found  Nature  as  one  of 
the  most  important  sources  of  theology.  While  giving  shape  to  his 
Christology,  Ecclesiology  and  Eucharistic  Theology,  St  Ephrem  looks 
at  the  Nature  too.  He  finds  symbols  and  types  of  Christ  both  in  Nature 
and  in  the  Sacred  Scripture.  All  these  symbols  and  types  find  their 
fulfillment  in  Christ. vS  According  to  St  Ephrem,  the  Nature  and  Sacred 
Scripture  are  the  windows  to  truth.  The  symbols  and  types  latent  in 
both  Nature  and  the  Sacred  Scripture  become  perceptible,  in  the  light 
of  faith  or  with  the  luminous  eye.  ™ 

Humanity’s  relationship  with  Nature  is  of  profound  significance 
for  the  East  Syriac  Fathers.  The  natural  world  stands  side  by  side  with 
Sacred  Scripture  as  a  witness  to  God.  Therefore,  the  Syriac  Fathers 
were  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  natural  world  provides  innumerable 
symbols  that  the  inner  eye  of  faith  can  use  as  vehicles  for  understanding 
divine  realities.  According  to  St  Ephrem,  man  enjoys  the  cosmic  harmony 
in  proportion  to  his  experience  of  salvation.  Human  sin  and  misuse  of 
free  will  can  disturb  the  cosmic  harmony  and  order.40 

The  religions  of  Indian  origin  attribute  to  the  Nature  a  central 
position.  According  to  Hinduism,  the  Nature  is  not  just  one  of  the  means 
of  encountering  God,  rather  it  is  the  medium  par  excellence  of  divine- 
human  encounter.  Sacredness  is  attributed  to  many  of  the  elements  of 
the  Nature.  Thus  the  animals,  birds,  trees,  air,  fire,  seas,  livers,  mountains, 
stones,  planets  and  stars  are  all  considered  bearers  of  divinity. 

East  Syriac  and  Indian  traditions  stress  the  relevance  of  Nature 
as  a  means  to  reach  the  divine  realities.  The  Syro-Malabar  Church, 
related  to  both  East  Syriac  and  Indian  traditions,  has  the  great  obligation 
of  contemplating  the  Nature  while  theologizing.  We  may  find  numerous 
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examples  for  such  a  contemplation  in  the  liturgical  theology  of  the  Syro- 
Malabar  Church.  The  Church  contemplates  the  cosmic  mystery  during 
the  eucharistic  celebration,  praising  and  thanking  God  for  the  sake  of 
the  paschal  mystery  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  Holy  Qurbana  the  Syro- 
Malabar  Church  confesses  her  strong  conviction  that  the  mystery  of 
Christ  contributes  to  the  salvation  of  the  entire  cosmos.41 

4.  Attempts  for  the  Sy  ro-Malabar  Theology 

There  have  been  numerous  attempts  in  the  Syro-Malabar  Church 
to  develop  a  theology  based  on  the  East  Syriac  liturgy  and  East  Syriac 
patristic  and  canonical  wntings.  Thus  we  have  a  Christology,  Ecclesiology, 
Pneumatology,  Mariology,  Eschatology  etc  specific  to  the  Syro-Malabar 
Church  based  on  the  East  Syriac  tradition.42 These  are  attempts  based 
only  on  some  of  the  sources.  No  proper  attempt  has  been  so  far  made 
to  theologize  in  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  taking  into  consideration  all 
the  important  sources.  The  present  theological  works  have  made  use 
of  the  liturgical,  patristic  and  canonical  sources  to  a  limited  extent.  Good 
number  of  texts  of  the  liturgical  prayers,  commentaries  and  patristic 
texts  are  not  yet  made  available  for  theological  research. 

Conclusion 

A  Church  sui  iuris  has  theology  as  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  of  the  ecclesial  identity.  Theology  in  the  Eastern  understanding 
is  necessarily  related  to  other  elements  of  ecclesial  identity  like  liturgy, 
spirituality  and  ecclesiastical  discipline.  In  our  search  for  the  sources  of 
a  possible  Syro-Malabar  theology,  we  have  identified  the  following 
sources:  Sacred  Scripture  in  the  Syriac  tradition,  Liturgy  in  the  East 
Syriac  and  Malabar  tradition,  spirituality  in  the  East  Syriac  and  Malabar 
traditions;  writings  of  Syriac  Fathers  and  ancient  valuable  writings  in 
the  Syriac  tradition,  the  spiritual  experience  and  life  testimony  of  the 
Church  in  history,  the  ecumenical  context  of  the  Church,  the  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  the  cultural  and  religious  context  of  India  and  the  current 
concerns  of  the  society  where  the  Church  lives. 
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The  sources  of  theology  tell  us  how  theology  is  an  integrated 
reality  in  the  East.  Lack  of  any  one  of  these  sources  would  affect  the 
quality  of  theology.  John  Meyendorff  underlines  the  urgency  of  taking 
care  of  the  integrity  of  the  various  sources.  ‘Theology,  therefore,  should 
be  based  on  Scripture,  on  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  Church’s 
Magisterium,  or  on  the  witness  of  the  saints.  But  to  be  a  true  theology, 
it  must  be  able  to  reach  beyond  the  letter  of  Scripture,  beyond  the 
formulae  used  in  definitions,  beyond  the  language  employed  by  the  saints 
to  communicate  their  experience.  For  only  then  will  it  be  able  to  discern 
the  unity  of  Revelation,  a  unity  which  is  not  simply  an  intellectual 
coherence  and  consistency,  but  a  living  reality  experienced  in  the 
continuity  of  the  one  Church  throughout  the  ages. . .” 43  Robert  Taft 
speaks  of  the  Eastern  Theology  as  follows:  “It  is  an  integrated  world  in 
which  liturgy,  spirituality,  art  and  architecture  comprise  an  integrated, 
harmonious  whole  in  a  way  unthinkable  in  the  West,  with  its  clash  of 
competing  methodologies  and  philosophies.”44 

The  Syro-Malabar  Church  had  a  theology  which  was  integrated 
with  liturgy  and  spirituality.  However,  we  may  not  find  a  fully  developed 
theology  in  the  past  of  the  Church  of  St  Thomas  Christians.  What  is 
actually  lacking  is  an  academic  theology.  The  Church  had  her  theologia 
prima,  known  and  experienced  by  the  faithful.  Perhaps  there  was  no 
single  individual  theologian  to  be  pointed  out.  But  the  Church  as  a  whole 
has  been  the  theologian,  living  the  experience  of  faith  in  the  course  of 
the  centuries.  This  theology  has  been  written  down  not  in  volumes,  but 
in  the  hearts  of  the  believers,  proclaimed  during  the  celebration  of  the 
mysteries. 
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Faith-Celebration  in 
the  Syro-Malabar  Liturgical  Tradition 

Dr.  Jose  Kochuparampil 


Introduction 

The  faith  expression  in  the  Syro-Malabar  liturgical  tradition  is 
traditionally  known  for  its  characteristic  of  mystical  wealth  as  well  as 
its  ritual  splendour.  Leo  Mourin,  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  during  his  visit 
to  Malabar  in  1876  expressed  his  desire  to  see  a  celebration  of  the 
most  solemn  Eucharistic  liturgy  of  our  Church.  Fr.  George 
Muttathupadath  assisted  by  six  priests  celebrated  the  Raza.  After  having 
been  impressed  by  the  remarkable  celebration  he  commented  that  he 
had  never  seen  before  a  ceremony  so  dignified  and  rich  in  symbolism, 
even  in  St  Peter's  Basilica,  Rome,  during  the  Vatican  Council  when  the : 
Eucharist  was  celebrated  in  all  the  different  rites  of  the  Church.1  In  fact 
the  East  Syrian  tradition  is  quite  remarkable  for  its  celebrative  dimension 
of  the  liturgy  from  the  earliest  known  written  sources.  The  observation 
of  the  Anglican  liturgist  E.  Bishop  (1909),  on  the  “Exposition  of  the : 
Mysteries,"  of  Narsai  (+503),  the  first  East  Syrian  liturgical  commentary, 
draws  attention  to  the  ritual  splendour  of  the  faith  expression  in  the 
liturgy,  as  a  hallmark  of  the  East  Syrian  liturgy: 

He  (Narsai)  says:  ‘to  reveal  the  beauty  of  their  glory'  (p.  1 ).  And  in 
truth  the  prominent  and  characteristic  feature  of  the  liturgy  as  he 
describes  it,  is  for  us  today  the  revelation  as  existing  already 
before  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  of  a  highly  developed  ritualism 
which  in  the  West  has  reached  only  by  slow  degrees  in  the  lapse 
of  centuries...  it  remains  for  us  quite  unlikely  that  the  Churches 
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of  Gaul  and  Spain  could  afford  a  parallel  to  it  in  the  seventh 
century.  And  of  Rome  even  after  the  Greek-speaking  West-Syrian 
Sergius  (687-701 )  had  made  his  innovations  on  this  practice.2 

The  beauty  and  splendour  of  the  faith  expression  in  liturgy  is 
epitomised  in  all  Eastern  liturgies,  of  which  the  Orthodox  liturgy  is  a 
model  par  excellence.  In  fact  the  origin  of  the  Orthodox  Christianity  in 
Russia  is  traced  back  to  the  splendorous  liturgy  celebrated  in  the  Great 
Church  of  Holy  Wisdom  ( Hagia-Sofia )  in  Constantinople.  The  Russian 
Primary  Chronicle  narrates  the  story  of  Vladimir,  Prince  of  Kiev  who 
sent  emissaries  to  search  for  the  true  ritual  (note  that  their  search  was 
not  for  Creed  but  ritual)  in  the  world.  They  went  to  the  countries  of 
East  and  West  and  observed  the  regions  of  Jews,  Bulgars  (Moslem) 
and  Western  Christians.  Finally  they  reached  Constantinople,  and  their 
report  prompted  the  emperor  to  embrace  Orthodox  Christianity: 

We  knew  not  whether  we  were  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  for 
surely  there  is  no  such  splendour  or  beauty  anywhere  upon 
earth.  We  cannot  describe  it  to  you:  only  this  we  know,  that 
God  dwells  there  among  humans  and  that  their  services 
surpass  the  worship  of  all  other  places.  For,  we  cannot 
forget  that  beauty.3 

One  should  not  think  that  these  solemn  faith  expressions  in  the 
liturgy  are  matters  purely  of  external  nature.  In  fact  the  term  Orthodox 
implies  right  worship  ( doxa )  in  the  first  place  rather  than  right  faith  or 
right  doctrine.  The  primary  orthodoxia ,  the  right  belief  is  to  be  found  in 
the  celebration  of  the  liturgy.4  The  holy  liturgy  embraces  two  worlds  at 
once,  heaven  and  earth,  faith  and  worship,  as  the  Church  itself  is 
manifested  in  two  realms,  “. .  .human  and  divine,  visible  but  endowed 
with  invisible  realities,  zealous  in  action  and  dedicated  to  contemplation, 
present  in  this  world  but  as  a  pilgrim. .  T\  As  E.  Bishop  points  out  and 
L.  Mourin  witnesses,  the  Syro-Malabar  liturgical  tradition  has  a 
longstanding  history  of  faith  celebration  in  liturgy,  which  has  inspired 
and  illuminated  its  faithful  for  generations. 
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1.  The  Faith-Celebration  as  Feast  of  Faith 

The  ‘celebration’  is  a  common  feature  in  the  socio-cultural  and 
religious  context  of  human  life.  Since  the  secular  sense  of  this  term  is 
quite  devalued  to  mean  merely  an  external  or  superfluous  activity  of  a 
group  ol  people,  the  use  of  it  in  religious  and  cultural  senses  is  often 
quite  misunderstood.  In  Christian  sense  the  word  ‘celebration’  has  a 
much  deeper  meaning,  to  the  extent  expressing  one’s  religious  faith  in 
worship  and  life.  The  word  ‘celebration’  comes  from  the  Latin 
‘ clelebratio-onis'  ,  meaning  “a  numerous  attendance  (of  people)  at  a 
festival”.  To  celebrate  ( celebrare )  means  “to  fill  to  solemnise,  to  publish, 
to  sing  praises,  to  honour”  etc.6  In  the  Latin  liturgical  tradition  it  also 
involves  solemnisation  with  participation  of  numerous  people  to  fulfil 
certain  actions.7  It  is  also  associated  with  the  notion  of  a  feast,  like 
solemn  and  public  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  or  the  days  of 
commemoration  of  any  one  of  the  mystery  of  salvation.8 

The  nearest  equivalent  to  the  word  ‘celebration’  in  Syriac  is  4 abed , 
which  means  “to  do  or  perform  certain  rituals”.  It  is  understood  in  a 
festive  sense  with  solemn  ritual  action  of  sacred  signs  and  sy  mbols  in 
the  Church.  The  (ninth  century)  east  Syrian  bible  commentator  Iso‘dad 
of  Merv  explains  that  the  very  term  ‘Church'  ( ‘ edta )  in  Syriac  comes 
from  the  term  feast  ( ‘eda)  and  he  interprets  the  Church  as  a  congregation 
“of  believers  equal  in  faith  and  works”  or  “types  of  the  congregation 
and  the  Church  that  are  in  heaven,”  and  “ vocation ,  as  those  who  are 
called  ‘from  all  people  and  tribes'  and  are  gathered  together...”6  This 
implies  that,  in  the  Syriac  tradition  the  Church  is  understood  in  a  festive 
sense,  which  in  turn  points  to  its  celebrative  dimension  in  liturgy.  In 
modern  understanding  of  liturgy  it  is  characterised  as  solemn  faith 
expression  as  Cardinal  Ratzinger,  (Pope  Benedict  XVI)  entitled  one  of 
his  early  works  on  liturgy  as  “Feast  of  Faith.”10 

On  the  other  hand  the  Syriac  word  for  faith  also  has  deep  liturgical 
significance.  The  word  for  faith  in  Syriac  hymanutd,  is  derived  from 
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the  root  Amen  meaning  responding  to  the  call  of  God  and  adhering  to 
the  truth.11  Liturgy  is  the  place  where  one  expresses  and  renews  his 
k  Amen'  to  Christ.  The  whole  liturgy  is  a  response  to  Christ  in  faith.  This 
fact  is  expressed  through  various  rituals  and  prayers. 

Celebration  has  always  a  festive  character,  which  is  an 
intensification  of  the  social  life  of  a  particular  community,  by  means  of 
spectacular  solemn  rituals,  to  express  their  vision  of  life  connected  with 
some  religio-cultural  myths,  historical  events  or  agricultural  harvests.12 
The  Christian  meaning  of  celebration,  however,  is  not  that  of 
solemnisation  of  a  myth,  but  the  reliving  of  divine-human  encounter 
which  has  taken  place  in  human  history  as  expressed  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  fulfilled  in  the  paschal  mysteries  of  Christ.  In  Christian 
liturgical  tradition,  celebration  always  has  a  solemn  character,  in  which 
the  presence  of  numerous  people  and  abundance  of  rituals  express  the 
divine-human  encounter.  Christian  liturgical  celebration  is  to  be 
understood  in  a  multi-dimensional  sense.  Firstly,  being  a  historical  religion, 
its  celebration  is  rooted  in  the  events  of  salvation  history  in  the  lives  of 
:he  People  of  God  in  the  OT  and  in  the  believers  of  Christ  in  the  NT. 
Secondly,  it  is  celebrated  in  a  communitarian  character,  as  an  action  of 
:he  Church.  Thirdly,  it  entails  a  mystical  dimension  in  which  certain 
"ealities  are  made  present  through  the  memorial  ritual  acts.13 

The  ritual  forms  in  the  celebration  are  expressions  of  God’s  saving 
ictions,  and  they  have  their  origin  in  the  divine  commands,  as  seen  in 
he  command  to  celebrate  Passover  in  the  Old  Testament:  ‘This  day 
Tall  be  for  you  a  memorial  day,  you  shall  keep  (celebrate)  it  as  a  feast 
o  the  Lord;  throughout  your  generation  you  shall  observe  it  as  an 
)rdinance  for  ever"  (Ex  12:14).  Paul  shares  the  tradition  of  the 
:elebration  as  a  divine  command  from  Christ:  “for  I  received  from  the 
-ord,  what  I  also  delivered  to  you  . .  .For  as  often  as  you  eat  this  bread 
tnd  drink  the  cup,  you  proclaim  the  Lord's  death  until  he  comes."  ( ICor 
1:26).  In  the  celebration  of  baptism  (“make  disciples  of  all  nations, 
uprising  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
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Spirit...  (Mt  28: 19)”  and  the  Eucharist  we  see  this  explicit  divine 
mandate  from  the  Lord.  The  disciples  of  Christ  and  the  early  Christians; 
understood  the  mandatnm ,  ”Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me”  (Lk  22: 19), 
by  way  of  ritually  celebrating  it  in  the  type  which  Christ  has  handed 
over  to  them,  i.e.,  to  take,  to  bless,  to  give  thanks  and  to  give  (receive) 
the  mysteries  of  body  and  blood  in  the  assembly  that  is  the  Church.  It 
involves  ritual  action  together  with  remembrance  (Synoptic  gospels)  or 
proclamation  (St  Paul).  From  its  inception,  this  celebration  assumed 
some  ritual  forms,  however  fluid  that  stage  may  be.  But  it  involved  the 
tremendous  actions  of  God,  evoked  love,  awe  and  greatness  of  the 
mysteries  of  God.  For  example,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  describes  the 
miracle  of  St  Paul  raising  a  young  man  during  the  celebration  of  breaking 
of  the  bread.  St  Paul’s  admonitions  to  the  Corinthians  reminds  them 
not  to  come  for  the  Lord’s  supper  with  disunity,  and  to  examine 
themselves  before  venturing  to  receive  the  Lord's  mysteries,  lest  they 
should  be  condemned  to  judgement.  The  glory  of  Christ,  the  eternal 
heavenly  priest  and  eternal  mediator,  as  described  in  the  letter  to  the 
Hebrews  (6:20;  7:25;8:2,6  and  chapters  3-10);  and  the  adoration 
accorded  to  him  who  is  the  glorious  King  on  the  heavenly  throne  as 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  (4:8-1 1 ;  5:6-10;  19: 11-16).  AlJ 
were  constituents  of  later  development  of  the  ritual  solemnisation  of  the 
liturgies  in  the  East  and  the  West. 

2.  Liturgy  as  Manifestation  of  Faith 

Sacramental  dimension  of  celebration  is  emphasised  by  the 
Fathers.  St  Augustine  (+430),  explains  that  to  celebrate  means  to  rendei 
the  invisible  realities  of  God  visible  through  the  signs  and  symbols  visible.1 
St  Leo  the  Great  (46 1 )  explains  that  the  actions  of  Christ  are  renderec 
visible  in  the  symbols  of  the  sacraments:  “ Quod  itaque  Redemptori* 
nostri  conspicum  fuit ,  in  sacramenta  transivit  —  What  Christ  die 
visibly  during  his  earthly  ministry  has  now  passed  into  sacraments.”15 
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The  sacramental  dimension  of  the  celebration,  where  the  action 
>f  Christ  is  rendered  visible  through  ‘ raze  (plural  of  rciza -  symbol)  is 
:mphasised  in  the  Syriac  tradition  also.  Aphrahat  cites  the  term  ‘ raza 
vith  the  meaning  'type'  or  ‘symbol’  of  Christ  in  the  Sacred  Scripture, 
md  in  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Eucharist.16  St  Ephrem  employs 
t  to  signify  also  the  sacramental  character  of  the  world  and  the  Word 
Scripture),  both  being  valid  pointers  to  Christ.17  Liturgical  commentators 
ike  P.  Narsai,  Gabriel  Qatryaya,  the  anonymous  author's  Expositio, 
Fohannan  Bar  Zokbi  and  Abdiso  refer  to  it  as  the  proper  title  of  the 
iturgical  rite.ls  Celebration  is  an  actualisation  of  the  mystery  of  Christ 
)r  faith  put  in  ritual  form.19  The  celebration  is  at  the  crossroad  of  the 
>ast,  present  and  the  future.  The  past  mysteries  of  salvation  are 
emembered  and  rendered  present  in  the  here  and  now  of  the  present 
vith  a  view  to  its  fulfilment  in  the  final  eschaton.20 

hi.  The  Primacy  of  Lex  Orandi 

Faith  and  its  celebration  were  understood  in  a  complementary 
nanner  in  the  tradition  of  the  Church.  Ignatius  of  Antioch  (+?  98- 1 1 7) 
n  his  Letter  to  Smy means,  7:1,  refutes  the  Gnostics  as  to  their 
nconsistency  between  faith  and  liturgy:  “they  abstain  from  the  Eucharist 
. .  because  they  do  not  confess  the  Eucharist  is  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
>ur  savoir  Jesus  Christ  which  suffered  for  our  sins  and  which  the  Father 
aises.” 

St  Ireneus  of  Lyons  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  said 
vhile  charging  against  the  Gnostics:  “Our  doctrine  agrees  with  the 
mcharist,  and  the  Euacharist  confirms  the  doctrine.”21  Defending  the 
caching  on  resurrection  and  sacramental  manifestation  of  grace  in  the 
ouls,  Terlullain  (+ca.  230)  in  De  resurrectionis  camis,  8  affirmed  that 
the  flesh  {earn)  is  the  hinge  ( cardo )  of  salvation.”  When  the  Arians 
ienied  the  divinity  and  eternity  of  the  Son,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
ike,  St  Basil,  (+379)  St  Athenasisus  (373),  St  Ambros  (+397)  and  St 
Tieodore  of  Mopsuestia  (+  428)  defended  the  true  faith  invoking  the 
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Trinitarian  formula  in  the  baptismal  liturgy.-  In  38 1  the  Ecumenical 
Council  of  Constantinople  finalised  the  creedal  formula  on  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  a  liturgical  accent:  "The  Holy  Spirit  together  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son  is  worshipped  and  glorified."  Again  in  the  outbreak  of 
Pelagian  heresy.  Prosper  of  Aquitaine  (+465).  a  lay  monk,  coined  the 
celebrated  adage  lex  orcindi  lex  credenti  -  Law  of  worship.  Law  of 
faith:  ut  legem  credendi  lex  statucit  supplicandi  -  so  that  the  Law  of 
prayer  establishes  the  Law  of  faith.23  However,  these  ‘Laws’  are  not  ta 
be  understood  mutually  exclusive  but,  complementing,  the  lexorcindr 
in  dialectic  tension  with  lex  credendi.24 


The  patristic  view  of  the  pre-eminence  of  liturgy,  as  a  faith- 
celebration  reflected  in  the  teaching  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council:: 
“For  it  is  the  liturgy  through  which  especially  in  divine  sacrifice  of  the 
Eucharist,  ‘the  work  of  our  redemption  is  accomplished,'  and  it  is  through 
the  liturgy,  especially  that  the  faithful  are  enabled  to  express  in  theiri 
lives  and  manifest  to  others  the  real  nature  of  the  true  Church. “2:>  The 
Council  expounds  the  dimensions  of  faith-celebration  in  liturgy:  liturgy 
as  a  ritual  enactment  of  the  mystery  of  salvation  in  which  the  roles  ofl 
each  person  of  the  Trinity  are  articulated  (S.C.  5-6).  By  the  presence: 
of  Christ  in  the  liturgical  celebration.  Liturgy  is  the  great  work  of! 
glorification  of  God  and  sanctification  of  men,  (S.C.  7)  and  foretaste  ofl 
heavenly  liturgy  (S.C.  8).  This  faith-celebration  in  liturgy  is  a  source  oft 
witness  by  way  of  personal  sanctification,  apostolic  mission,  (S.C.  10)  i 
and  fraternal  charity  (S.C.  9).  Liturgy  is  the  summit  of  all  activities  oft 
the  Church,  and  the  source  of  all  her  power  (S.C.  10).  Restoring  the : 
patristic  notion  of  the  primacy  of  liturgy,  the  Council  affirms  that  liturgy 1 
is  in  fact,  the  action  of  Christ  the  priest  and  his  body;  it  is  a  sacred  I 
action  surpassing  all  others;  no  other  action  of  the  Church  can  equal  its 
efficacy  by  the  same  title  and  to  the  same  degree  (S.C.  7).  What  is ; 
stated  on  sacraments  is  true  of  each  liturgical  celebration:  it  sanctifies, , 
builds  up  the  Church,  it  presupposes,  nourishes,  strengthens  and! 
expresses  faith  (S.C.  59). 
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3.  Theological  Framework  of  Faith-Celebration  in  Syro-Malabar 
Liturgy 

The  Syro-Malabar  liturgical  tradition,  which  shares  the  ancient 
East  Syrian  tradition,  has  a  unique  faith-expression  in  liturgical  tradition. 
To  present  a  lull  picture  of  the  dimensions  of  faith  celebration  in  this 
tradition,  extending  Iroin  the  liturgy  of  the  Eucharist,  the  sacraments, 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Hours,  etc.,  to  the  liturgical  year  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  paper.  Hence  we  limit  our  study  to  the  main  features  of  the  faith- 
celebration  in  the  Holy  Qurbana ,  in  as  much  as  it  is  possible,  referring 
to  other  liturgies  in  this  tradition.  Moreover,  as  far  as  the  faith  celebration 
in  the  Malabar  Church  is  concerned,  some  of  these  liturgies  are  only  in 
the  process  ol  restoration,  renewal  and,  they  are  celebrated  differently 
from  place  to  place.  Therefore,  we  present  our  views  within  the  general 
framework  of  the  classical  East  Syrian  theology  and  liturgy,  which  were 
standardised  already  in  patristic  period  and  developed  in  to  its  final 
shape  of  evolution  in  the  early  Middle  Ages. 

3.  1. 1  he  Celebration  of  Dabbranuta 

The  faith-celebration  in  the  East  Syrian  tradition  is  developed 
from  a  theological  framework  of  its  own.  It  is  characterised  by  the 
central  place  accorded  to  the  paschal  mysteries  of  Christ  in  theology. 
Christ’s  entrance  into  human  history  and  his  salvation  economy  are  a 
divine  initiative  of  God’s  self-communication,  and  the  response  to  which 
3y  humanity  is  understood  in  a  process  of  journey  known  as 
dabbranuta. 26  It  comes  from  Syriac  dbar,  expressing  that  through  the 
Daiticipation  in  the  paschal  mysteries  Christ  leads  those  respondents  in 
aith  to  the  eternal  life.  R.  Murray  explains  that  the  second  century 
Odes  of  Solomon,  (Odes  17:19,  11:3)  the  writings  of  early  Syriac 
Others  like  Aphrahat  (+after  345)  St  Ephrem  (+379)  Cyrilona  and  the 
ifth-century  Church  Order  Testamentum  Domini  speak  of  the 
leilgeshiclistic  process  of  Christ  who  tread  the  way  to  humanity  through 
ime  to  heaven.27  In  the  poetic  words  of  St  Ephrems  it  is  “a  Way  leading 
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from  the  Tree  of  Life  to  the  Cross,  from  Wood  to  Wood,  Eden  to  Zion, 
Zion  to  Church  and  finally  Church  to  the  Kingdom."28 

Liturgical  celebration  is  understood  as  a  ritual  participation  in  the 
dabbranuta  of  Christ  as  expressed  in  the  prayer  after  epiclesis  in  the 
Anaphora  of  Addai  and  Mari:  “for  all  this  great  and  admirable 
dabbranuta  (dispensation)  towards  us  we  thank  and  glorify  you. .  .”29 
This  inner  dynamics  of  salvation  history  process  is  expressed  in  the 
totality  of  liturgical  space,  the  processions  and  hymns  in  the  liturgical 
celebration:  from  Madbha  to  bema  in  the  liturgy  of  enarxis ,  bema  in 
Liturgy  of  the  Word,  and  Betgaze  to  Madbha  at  the  Pre-Anaphora 
and  at  Madbaha.  In  fact  the  term  qnrbdnd ,  signifies  the  action  involved 
in  the  offering.  The  root  meaning  of  this  term  is  “to  draw  near  or  approach 
with  gifts  to  offer  at  the  altar".  The  turning  of  the  celebrant  towards  the 
altar  and  the  forward  movements  with  deep  bowing,  the  processions 
and  disposition  of  the  gifts  on  the  altar  are  indicative  of  the  action  involved 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Qurbana. 

In  the  reading  scheme  for  the  Liturgy  of  the  Word  from  the  books 
of  Law,  Prophets,  Gospel,  and  Epistle  also  we  find  this  progression. 
According  to  W.F.  Macomber  the  10/  11th  century  East  Syrian 
Exposition  Officiorum  presents  basic  lineaments  of  the  liturgy  in  terms 
of  ritual  expression  of  salvation  history.  The  processions  of  the  clergy 
from  the  sanctuary  to  the  bema  and  vice  versa,  which  in  his  words 
“leads  a  twofold  cycle  of  interpretation  from  the  coming  of  John  the 
Baptist  (initial  psalmody)  to  the  ascension  (entry  of  the  celebrant  into 
the  sanctuary)  and  from  creation  (beginning  of  the  Anaphora)  to  the 
consummation  (thanksgiving  after  communion)."30  In  another  place  the 
Expositio  explains  that  the  process  of  salvation  economy  is  celebrated 
step  by  step  from  vespers,  nocturnes  and  matins,  which  in  turn  represent 
the  time  of  Adam,  Noah  and  Prophets  respectively.  The  Eucharistic 
liturgy  is  at  the  culmination  representing  the  time  of  Christ.31 
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The  Liturgical  Year  of  the  East  Syrian  tradition  also  expresses 
the  dabbranuta  of  Christ,  encompassing  the  whole  year.  The  eight 
liturgical  seasons  are  drawn  after  decisive  stages  of  the  divine  economy 
of  Christ:  Subcira  (annunciation),  Eldd  (birth),  Denha  (epiphany) 
Sawna  (great  fast:  passion  death)  Qydrntd  (resurrection)  Sleehci  (period 
of  the  apostles)  Kayta  (growth  of  the  Church)  Elid-Sleevd  (the  second 
coming  of  Christ)  Quddas'eta  (sanctification  of  the  Church).  The  spirit 
of  the  important  Feast  of  the  Lord  is  extended  beyond  a  particular  day 
to  a  liturgical  season.  The  weekly  cycles  centred  on  Sunday,  the  variety 
of  hymns  prayers  scriptural  lessons  proper  to  each  liturgical  season, 
the  feast  of  martyrs  and  saints,  commemoration  of  the  dead,  and  the 
variety  of  fasting  make  the  Liturgical  Year  a  faith-celebration  sanctifying 
the  life  of  the  Christian  in  the  whole  year.  Besides  this,  some  indigenised 
celebrations  like  Theeuzichcil  of  Christmas  night  procession,  the 
Pindikuthiperunnal  and  Rakkuliperunnal  of  the  Feast  of  the  Denha , 
breaking  of  the  bread  on  the  Thursday  of  Paschal  week  etc.,  bring  the 
faith  celebration  within  the  household  of  each  Christian.  The  devotions 
inspired  from  Latin  tradition  like  The  Way  of  the  Cross,  the  Rosary, 
the  Angelus,  etc.  also  bring  the  mysteries  of  Christ  nearer  to  each  faithful 
in  the  yearly  and  daily  cycles  of  Christian  life. 

3.2.  Historical  Biblical  Interpretation  in  the  Celebration 

The  character  of  liturgical  prayers  plays  a  decisive  role  in  the 
faith  celebration  in  a  particular  tradition.  The  prayers  and  rituals  of  East 
Syrian  tradition  could  be  generally  characterized  as  biblical.  Whereas 
:he  liturgy  of  the  Latin  West  has  a  style  marked  by  simplicitas  brevitas 
and  sobrietas,  (simplicity,  brevity  and  sobriety)'2  one  could  say  that 
:he  liturgy  of  the  Greek  East  has  mystical  and  philosophical  approach, 
and  the  East  Syrian  liturgy  is  characterized  by  biblical  style  of  the  Semitic 
world.  The  abundant  scriptural  citations,  references  and  allusions,  the 
Semitic  styles  like  informal  and  narrative  way,  and  the  use  of  various 
:ypes  of  parallelisms  and  the  typological  interpretation  of  the  early  Syriac 
Fathers  exerted  enduring  influence  on  the  East  Syriac  liturgical  prayers. 
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The  adoption  of  the  literal-historical  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Scripture 
of  the  Antiochean  School  at  the  School  of  Edessa  and  Nisibis,  the 
theological  centres  of  the  ancient  Church  of  the  East,  also  lend  this 
Church  a  predilection  to  the  historical  events  of  the  salvation  history. 
Through  the  prayers  saturated  by  the  Sacred  Scripture,  and  rituals 
enacting  the  mystery  of  salvation,  one  enters  into  milieu  of  divine 
revelation  in  the  liturgical  celebrations. 

3.3.  The  Liturgical  Celebration:  An  Expression  of  Christology 

Concomitant  with  the  historical  interpretation,  the  emphasis  laid 
on  Christology  from  below,  which  in  turn  starts  theological  discourse 
from  the  salvation  mysteries  of  the  incarnated  Christ,  has  a  central  place 
in  the  East  Syrian  Liturgy.  Liturgy  is  the  action  of  Christ,  in  his  living 
presence  ‘‘with  perfect  love  and  tine  faith”.33  The  whole  celebration  of 
liturgy  is  a  response  to  the  command  of  Christ.  For  instance 
‘ Mandcitum  \  puqddncikdn  and  its  response  puqdane  dmsihd :  “whose 
command”,  and  “the  command  of  Christ”  are  found  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Eucharsitic  celebration,  and  it  was  mentioned  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Hours”.34 

Through  the  first  solemn  procession  of  the  celebrant  with  the 
Cross  and  Gospel  from  the  Maclbaha  to  the  bema  Christ  is  welcomed 
to  the  liturgical  assembly  and  adored  as  the  integral  redeemer  of  the 
total  man,  his  soul,  body  and  life,  in  the  hymn  of  Lakhi i  Mara ,  which  is 
attributed  to  Mar  Semon  B’sabbe:  “Lord  of  all,  we  praise  you;  Jesus 
Christ,  we  thank  you,  for  you  are  the  quickner  of  our  bodies  and  you 
arc  the  sav  iour  of  our  souls”.35 

In  the  celebration  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Word,  the  gospel- 
procession  with  lights  and  incense,  and  its  veneration  and  various 
turgame  and  prayers  express  that  Christ  is  speaking  to  the  assembly  in 
celebration.  There  is  a  remarkable  prayer  before  gospel  reading  which 
manifests  the  splendour  and  glory  of  Christ:  “O  Christ,  splendour  of  the 
glory  of  your  Father  and  image  of  the  person  ( c/noma )  of  Him  who 
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>egot  you;  you  did  manifest  yourself  in  a  human  body  like  ours  and  did 
llumine  the  darkness  of  our  mind  by  the  light  of  the  gospel,  we  praise, 
vorship,  and  glorify  you  at  all  times,  Lord  of  all,  for  ever,  Amen.”36 

Referring  to  the  study  of  W.F.  Macomber  on  the  Anaphora  of 
\ddai  and  Mari,  J.  Ratzinger  (Pope  Benedict  XVI)  points  out  that 
)rayers  were  directly  addressed  to  Christ  even  before  the  fourth  century, 
is  against  the  view  expressed  by  J.  Jungmann.37  Not  only  that  the 
payers  are  addressed  to  Christ  but  they  are  also  composed  in  terms  of 
he  double  nature  Christology  of  the  East  Syrian  tradition.  'Die  confession 
)f  the  two  concrete  natures  of  Christ  in  the  one  person  of  Christ,  is  not 
'or  the  sake  of  theological  precision  in  academic  circles,  but  to  elucidate 
heir  role  in  the  salvation  and  sanctification  of  humankind.  The  third 
j'hanta  of  the  Anaphora  of  Addai  prays:  “As  we  have  been 
;ommanded  O  my  Lord,  we  also,  your  weak,  frail  and  miserable 
servants  are  gathered  together  because  you  have  done  great  favours 
vhich  cannot  be  repaid  that  you  put  on  our  humanity  to  vivify  it  by  your 
iivinity...”38  In  the  Anaphoras  of  Nestorius  it  is  expressed  in  much 
nore  clearer  East  Syrian  phraseology: 

...It  was  not  robbery  that  he  regarded  that  he  is  your  equal,  but 
emptied  himself  and  took  the  form  of  the  servant,  perfect  man, 
who  from  a  reasonable,  intelligent  and  immortal  soul  and  from  a 
mortal  human  body  and  conjoined  it  to  him  and  united  it  with  him 
in  glory,  power  and  honour  to  the  son  of  the  passible  nature, 
which  was  fashioned  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the 
salvation  of  all  and  was  from  a  woman  and  was  under  the  law  that 
he  might  redeem  those  under  the  law...39 

rhe  Anaphora  of  Theodore  also  puts  it  in  similar  terms: 

For  us  humans  and  because  of  our  salvation,  the  only-begotten 
God  the  Logos  who  being  in  the  likeness  of  God,  it  was  not 
robbery  that  he  regarded  this  that  he  is  equal  of  God;  but  he 
emptied  himself  and  took  the  form  of  a  servant,  when  he 
descended  from  heaven  and  put  on  our  humanity  a  mortal  body 
and  reasonable  intelligent  and  immortal  soul,  from  the  Virgin  Mary 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.40 
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There  are  numerous  examples  of  liturgical  prayers  expressing  the 
Christology  of  the  Church  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Hours,  Feasts  and 
Sacraments.41 

3.4.  The  Faith-Celebration  as  Dukrdnd:  A  Memorial 
Representation 

The  liturgy  is  a  commemoration  and  celebration  with  full  joy  and 
praise.  The  Anaphora  of  Addai  and  Mari  just  before  the  epiclesis  prays 
the  following:  "And  we. . .  have  received  by  tradition  the  example  which 
is  from  you,  rejoicing  and  glorifying,  commemorating  and  celebrating 
this  awesome,  holy,  vivifying  and  divine  mystery  of  the  passion,  the 
death,  burial  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.”42 
The  liturgical  commentators  of  the  Church  of  the  East  Syrian  tradition 
played  a  vital  role  by  introducing  it  as  a  theology  of  liturgy.  From  the 
literal  and  typological  Antiochene  type  of  biblical  exegesis  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  (428)  linked  the  liturgical  rites  to  the  saving  events  of  the 
historical  Jesus:  the  transfer  of  the  gifts  to  the  passion  of  Christ,  the 
epiclesis  to  his  resurrection,  etc.43  Narsai  follows  the  same  pattern. 
This  was  further  developed  by  Gabriel  Qatraya  who  presents  the  liturgy 
of  the  Eucharist  as  memorial  representation  of  the  whole  economy  of 
Christ.  Thus,  the  celebration  with  signs  and  symbols  of  the  liturgy 
provided  a  sense  of  the  actualization  of  the  economy  of  Christ.  Thus 
the  actual  ritual  components  of  the  celebration  of  the  liturgy  become 
the  symbols  of  the  life  of  Christ:  ( 1 )  the  Enarxis  and  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Word  =  the  advent  and  public  life  of  Christ,  (2)  liturgy  of  the  Mysteries 
=  passion  and  death  of  Christ,  (3)  epiclesis  =  resurrection,  (4)  and 
communion  =  our  encounter  with  risen  Christ.44  Thus,  in  the  East  Syrian 
liturgical  theology  the  emphasis  is  laid  primarily  on  the  aspect  of 
contemplation  — of  what  the  Mysteries  "represent  and  symbolise”  rather 
than  of  cause  and  effects  —  "what  is  being  accomplished  here  and 
now  and  on  why  it  is  being  accomplished”.4^ 
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3.5  The  Celebration  of  the  Raze ,  the  Hidden  Mysteries  of  the 
Trinity 

In  the  East  Syrain  tradition  the  liturgy  is  a  celebration  of  the 
mysteries.  In  the  East  Syrian  understanding,  the  liturgy  is  constituted  of 
raze ,  the  mystical  signs  and  symbols,  in  which  are  hidden  the  power  of 
God  resides.  According  to  St  Ephrem  raze  contain  the  h ' yla  kasya 
(the  hidden  power)  of  God.46  The  last  classical  East  Syrian  commentator 
Timothy  II  speaks  of  the  sacred  character  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Church 
as  they  belong  to  the  triune  God: 

We  will  draw  near  to  speak,  commencing  in  our  utterance  to  the 
glory  of  God,  the  Father  and  Lord  of  all  Mysteries  and  of  the  Son, 
in  whom  the  Mysteries  exist,  and  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  effective  in  all. ..we  are  guided  by  the  opinions  of  the  holy 

Fathers  gathered  in  their  ecclesiastical  writings.4^ 

The  Mysteries  belong  to  the  Trinity,  and  are  operative  through 
the  actions  of  each  person  of  the  Trinity.  Therefore  an  approach  of  faith 
is  required  to  understand  the  real  meaning  of  raze.  So,  liturgy  is  a  mystical 
participation  in  the  faith  celebration  through  the  signs  and  symbols.  What 
is  celebrated  through  signs  and  symbols  are  indicative  of  heavenly 
realities.  The  interpretation  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  is  fundamental 
in  this  respect:  “Every  sacrament  consists  in  the  representation  of  unseen 
and  unspeakable  things  through  signs  and  emblems,  which  require 
explanation  and  interpretation  for  the  sake  of  the  person  who  draws 
nigh  unto  sacraments,  so  that  he  might  know  its  power  ’.48  When  we 
celebrate  these  mysteries,  “we  must  picture  in  our  minds  that  we  are 
dimly  in  heaven  and  through  faith  draw  in  our  imagination  the  image  of 
heavenly  things,  while  thinking  that  Christ  who  is  in  heaven  and  who 
died  for  us,  rose  and  ascended  into  heaven  is  now  immolated’’.49 

The  roles  of  each  person  of  the  Trinity  in  the  salvation  are 
articulated  in  the  celebration.  The  trinitarian  doxologies,  the  sign  of  the 
crosses,  mention  of  the  Trinity  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
prayers  are  indicative  of  this  fact.  The  Father,  the  source  of  the  mysteries 
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is  worshipped  together  with  the  praise  of  the  angels  in  heaven  at  the 
outset  and  at  the  end  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Eucharist.  In  the  Anaphora  of 
Addai  and  Mari  the  uniqueness  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  confessed: 

.  .all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  may  know  that  it  is  you  who  are  the 
only  true  God,  the  Father  and  you  have  sent  our  Ford  Jesus  Christ  as 
your  son  and  your  beloved. .  .”5()The  recurrence  of  the  thrice  holy,  the 
Sanctus,  and  frequent  references  to  the  praise  of  the  angels  all  point  to 
the  temesta ,  of  the  divine  service  in  our  liturgy,  making  liturgy  as  a 
heaven  on  earth. 

In  the  Malabar  tradition  the  common  title  of  sacraments  is 
kooddsd  an  indigenised  title  from  the  Syriac  word  Qudddsa,  meaning 
sanctification.  The  sanctification  is  effected  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  That  is  why  there  is  explicit  epiclesis  in  most  of  the  sacraments 
like  that  of  the  Eucharist,  baptism  and  the  holy  orders.  The  deprecatory 
formula  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  penance 
are  also  indicative  of  this  fact.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Syriac  equivalent 
of  the  word  Anaphora  is  qudddsa.  It  is  indicative  of  the  culmination  off 
the  Anaphora  in  the  epiclesis,  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  invoked  to 
come  down  and  rest  upon  the  qurhana  to  sanctify  it.  Here  the  word 
qudddsa  is  employed  as  the  action  of  the  Spirit  on  the  liturgical  assembly 
that  receives  the  holy  Eucharist,  which  involves  a  trajectory  of  spiritual 
transformation,  from  pardon  of  debts,  remission  of  sins,  to  the  great 
hope  of  resurrection  from  the  dead  and  finally  leading  to  the  new  life  in 
the  Kingdom  of  heaven  with  all  those  who  have  found  favour  in  God’s 
presence." 1  The  sanctification  effected  in  the  Eucharist  works  like  a 
pledge  of  eternal  life.  The  resonances  of  this  prayer  are  heard  in  the 
thanksgiving  prayers  and  huthama  on  Sundays  and  Feast  days, 
indicating  the  goal  of  the  whole  celebration  to  be  sanctified  by  the  spirit 
of  God  through  the  reception  of  the  holy  mysteries.52  In  the  rites  of 
reconciliation  before  communion,  the  deacon  admonishes  to  receive 
the  holy  qurhana  and  be  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit.53  From  final 
admonition  of  the  deacon  we  find  that  it  is  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
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that  leads  the  assembly  “to  draw  near  to  the  holy  altar  and  have  been 
made  worthy  to  participate  in  the  holy  and  life-giving  mysteries.”54 

V 

3.6.  Celebration  as  Sautaputa :  Participation 

The  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  aims  at  participation  in  the  divine 
mysteries.  In  fact  it  is  one  of  the  titles  given  to  Eucharist  by  Timothy  II. 
He  calls  it  communion  or  participation  because  by  virtue  of  its  reception 
we  become  members  of  Christ  (cf.  1  Cor  10: 16-17).55  Whether  in  the 
Eucharist  or  in  the  other  sacraments  the  most  intimate  and  subjective 
part  of  the  liturgy  is  the  reception  of  the  sacrament  that  attains  the  spiritual 
communion  and  the  commitment  involved  in  it.  For  example,  in  baptism, 
through  the  pre  and  post-baptismal  anointing  and  immersion,  one  attains 
the  Messiaship,  the  spiritual  sonship  and  the  royal  priesthood  with 
Christ.56  In  the  imposition  of  hands  one  is  elected,  set  apart  and  sanctified 
“through  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  heal  the  sick  by  the  imposition 
of  the  hands,  to  offer  prayers  and  sacrifice  of  praise,  to  sanctify  the 
womb  of  the  baptismal  font  for  the  regeneration  of  the  adoption  of 
sons,  to  decorate  the  sons  of  the  Church  with  acts  of  justice,  so  that  he 
may  stand  before  his  bema  with  open  face. .  .”57 

There  are  different  sets  of  material  and  spiritual  preparations  in 
each  section  of  the  liturgical  celebrations:  preparation  of  bread,  the  cup 
for  Eucharist,  preparation  of  the  baptismal  font  and  placing  the  oil  for 
anointing  etc.  At  the  same  time  the  recipients  of  the  sacraments  are 
spiritually  prepared  by  the  Word  of  God,  turgcime  and  homilies,  the 
karozuse  and  short  admonitions  of  the  deacons,  and  prayers  of 
reconciliation.  Some  of  the  kusape  are  marvellous  guides  of  spiritual 
preparation  in  the  celebration  of  the  holy  Eucharist.  The  incense,  the 
bowings,  the  prostrations  in  the  Solemn  Raz.a  are  intended  as  spiritual 
preparation  of  the  celebrant  and  the  assembly  as  well. 

3.7.  The  Faith-Celebration  of  the  Great  Church 

One  of  the  definitions  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Church  in  Timothy 
II’s  commentary  is  knusya  or  assembly  which  is  the  Church,  because 
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the  liturgical  rites  (celebration)  gather  together  the  divided  life  in  us  tc 
union  with  divine  things.5*  The  celebration  of  the  liturgy  brings  union 
and  integration  with  each  one  and  builds  union  with  each  other  and  to 
the  heavenly  realities.  It  is  reminiscent  of  the  three  Churches  and  three 
altars  in  the  fourth  century  East  Syrian  spiritual  book  Liber  G radium i 
-The  Book  ot  the  Steps.  The  first  is  the  Church  and  its  altar  in  heaven 
“before  which  the  angels  and  all  the  saints  minister,  while  Jesus  acts  as 
priest  and  effects  sanctification  before  them,  above  them,  and  on  every 
side  of  them.”'*'9  The  second  is  “the  visible  Church  and  its  altar,  baptism 
and  priesthood  instituted  by  the  Lord.”60  The  third  Church  is  our  body, 
in  which  our  heart  is  its  altar.  The  three  Churches  act  simultaneously  in 
the  liturgical  celebration.  The  ecclesial,  personal  and  heavenly  dimensions 
of  the  liturgy  are  underscored  here. 

The  ecclesial  dimension  of  the  celebration  is  well  articulated  ini 
the  East  Syrian  tradition.  Timothy  II  recounts  the  ancient  tradition  that: 
a  priest  is  not  permitted  to  consecrate  the  Mysteries  alone  without  ai 
deacon,  and  also  not  to  baptise;  just  as  for  the  Catholicos  or 
Metropolitan,  it  is  not  right  for  him  to  perform  the  imposition  of  the 
hands  without  another  bishop  to  conform  to  the  word  of  our  Lord, 
‘where  two  or  three  are  assembled  in  my  name. . .  etc.”61  The  celebration 
of  the  liturgy  is  an  ecclesial  act,  which  is  earned  out  according  to  the 
command  of  the  Lord,  and  with  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

Several  attributes  of  the  Church  are  confessed  in  the  liturgical 
prayers.  The  liturgical  assembly  is  God’s  own  holy,  catholic,  and 
apostolic  Church,  the  sheep  of  His  flock,  which  was  redeemed  by  the 
great  passion  of  Christ.62  The  Church  is  redeemed  through  the  precious 
blood  ot  Christ.63  Through  the  celebration  of  the  liturgy  the  members 
are  reinserted  into  the  body  of  Christ.  An  example  is  seen  in  the  koosappa 
during  the  rites  of  reconciliation,  which  presents  Holy  Communion  as  a 
union  of  the  assembly  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.64 
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The  liturgical  assembly  is  the  part  of  a  great  Church,  the  heavenly 
Church,  where  angels  ministering,  "just  and  righteous  Fathers”,  "all 
prophets,  apostles  martyrs  and  confessors  who  found  tavour  in  God’s 
presence.”65  The  Diptychs ,  the  book  of  the  living  and  dead  are  read  to 
remind  this  great  Church.66  Even  the  earthly  Church  is  not  a  closed  one 
of  the  members  present  at  the  moment  in  the  celebration.  That  is  why 
prayers  are  made  for  the  Holy  Father,  the  Major  Archbishop,  the  local 
bishop67  and  "for  the  holy  Church  of  Christ  here  and  in  all  places”68 
and  for  the  "peace  and  tranquillity  of  all  Churches.”69 

Being  united  to  Christ,  the  Lord  of  all,  the  concern  for  the  spiritual 
and  material  well-being  of  the  whole  humanity,  and  the  whole  creation 
is  reflected  in  the  celebration  of  the  Christ’s  Church.  The  Anaphoral 
intercession  and  kusappe  of  the  celebrant,  the  karozuata  of  the  deacon 
are  examples  for  that.  The  liturgy  prays  for  the  tranquillity  and  peace  of 
the  world  that  all  inhabitants  of  the  earth  may  know  the  unique  Son, 
and  the  true  God  the  Father.  It  also  prays  for  the  sinful,  those  who 
mourn  and  are  in  distress,  sick  and  the  afflicted.  The  weak,  frail  and 
sinful  and  mortal  state  of  humanity  is  confessed  before  Christ,  who  is 
able  to  strengthen,  pardon,  and  vivify  it.70  The  peace,  harmony,  stability 
temporate  climate  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  world,  are  entreated  tor 
in  the  liturgy.71  The  celebration  of  the  Church  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  for 
it  nourishes  faith  to  bear  witness  to  Christ  on  earth,  and  leads  towards 
the  fullness  of  life  in  heaven.  That  is  why  the  prayers  ask  for  the  grace 
that  "all  the  days  of  our  life  we  may,  every  one  of  us,  together  and  in 
concord,  please  your  divinity  by  good  works  of  justice. .  .”7:  and  to 
"grant  that  we  may  please  him  in  word  and  deed  in  thoughts  and 
action.”73 

3.8.  The  Divine  Milieu  of  Faith-Celebration 

P.  Yousif,  a  scholar  of  East  Syrian  liturgy,  observes  that  there  is  a 
symbolic  metamorphosis  of  a  milieu  in  the  liturgical  celebration. 
According  to  him  liturgy  in  the  East  Syrian  tradition  understands  the 
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psychology  and  pedagogical  process  in  a  ritual  context,  in  the  spiritua 
formation  of  man  to  encounter  God.74  The  liturgical  space  and  time 
converge  during  a  celebration.  The  interior  disposition  of  the  Church  is 
designed  in  such  a  way  to  relive  the  paschal  mysteries  in  a  symbolic 
and  miniature  holy  land,  a  heaven  on  earth.75  The  liturgy  is  celebratec 
utilising  the  whole  liturgical  space:  The  Liturgy  of  the  Word  at  the  bema 
and  Liturgy  of  the  Mysteries  at  the  altar  etc.  In  the  totality  of  celebration . 
the  persons,  actions,  prayers,  music,  incense  in  the  liturgy  assume 
spiritual  significance.  The  hymns  and  other  poetical  works  form  around 
80%  of  the  whole  liturgical  books  in  the  Syriac  tradition.76  The  various1 
tunes  sung  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Hours  and  the  Eucharist,  the  musical 
recital  of  the  prayers  composed  in  artistic  prose,  the  dignity  and  decorum 
of  the  of  liturgical  actions,  all  produce  a  ritual  experience  of  being  taken 
up  to  heavenly  milieu  when  the  liturgy  is  celebrated  in  full  solemnity. 

Conclusion 

In  the  foregoing  study  we  have  seen  that  the  Syro-Malabar  liturgy, . 
the  heir  of  ancient  East  Syrian  tradition,  shares  a  rich  liturgical  patrimony 
of  faith-celebration.  The  terms  connected  with  both  faith  and 
celebrations  in  this  tradition  could  be  better  understood  only  in  their 
liturgical  significance.  The  festive  and  celebratory  dimensions  of  the 
Church  are  expressed  in  the  liturgy.  Christian  celebration  has  its  origin 
from  a  divine  mandate,  in  which  the  people  express  their  faith,  and 
strengthen  their  commitment  towards  God.  Liturgy  has  a  sacramental  I 
character  which  renders  visible  the  divine  realities  through  signs  and 
symbols.  Therefore  a  diminution  in  the  celebratory  elements  would 
impoverish  the  faith  expression  of  a  Church  and  its  vitality.  On  the  other 
hand,  liturgy  is  so  important  to  maintain  the  Church’s  lex credendi  based 
on  the  primacy  of  lex  orandi  throughout  the  ages.  Then  we  have  seen 
the  various  dimensions  of  faith  celebration  in  the  Syro-Malabar  Church 
through  certain  Syriac  terms  like  dabbranuta,  raze ,  dukrana , 
sautapiita  etc,  exploring  the  theological  elements  specific  to  our  liturgical 
celebration.  These  various  aspects  of  faith-celebration  bring  to  light  the 
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specific  features  of  East  Syrian  theology,  i.e.  the  historical  interpretation 
of  the  bible,  the  Semitic  character  of  the  liturgical  prayers,  the  centrality 
of  Christology,  the  humanity  of  Christ  and  his  salvation  economy,  the 
double  nature  Christology,  the  Trinitarian,  ecclesial,  mystical  and  divine 
aspects  of  the  liturgy  etc.  The  faith-celebration  in  our  liturgical  tradition 
expresses  and  nourishes  our  faith  and  enables  us  to  be  witnesses  to  the 
contents  of  faith,  the  faith  in  the  Trinity,  faith  in  the  Church  and  its 
sacraments  in  this  world,  and  to  look  forward  to  the  real  life  in  the 
world  to  come. 
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Faith-Expression  of 
the  Syro-Malabar  Church  in 
Her  Life  and  Practice:  A  Historical  Perspective 

Dr.  James  Puliurumpil 


Introduction 

Life  is  the  expression  of  one's  faith.  Faith  of  a  community  is 
portrayed  in  its  different  customs  and  practices,  belief  and  worship.  As 
ancient  a  community  is,  so  many  and  varied  are  its  customs  and  practices. 
When  we  go  through  the  history  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  we  come 
across  a  number  of  practices  in  all  realms  of  life  which  reflect  her  faith. 
Many  of  them  are  today  irrelevant  or  even  insignificant.  Our  attempt 
here  is  to  have  a  general  glance  at  the  different  practices  -  whether 
religious  or  not  -  which  once  existed  in  the  society  and  which  helped 
to  shape  the  Syrian  community.  We  approach  them  from  a  historical 
point  of  view  and  analyze  them  how  they  help  us  understand  the  faith  of 
the  Syro-Malabar  Church. 

1.  Personal  life 

1.1.  Honesty  and  Simplicity 

Expression  of  faith  should  not  be  confined  to  certain  religious 
ceremonies,  pious  practices  or  liturgical  celebrations.  The  manners, 
appearance  and  the  behavioral  patterns  of  a  person  tell  us  who  he  is 
and  what  his  faith  is.  When  we  study  the  different  practices  or  customs 
of  the  St  Thomas  Christians  we  can  find  a  number  of  qualities  in  their 
personal  lives  which  make  explicit  their  faith.  Ananthakrishna  Ayyer  in  i 
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lis  book  Anthropology  of  the  Syrian  Christians  writes  that  the  Syrian 
Christians  are  a  fine  race  of  people  and  are  mostly  like  the  Nayars  in 
heir  physical  characteristics. 1  According  to  him,  the  early  converts  to 
Christianity  and  their  descendants  retain  all  the  characteristics  of  their 
brefathers.2  Gouvea,  the  Portuguese  historian  testifies  the  same  in  writing 
hat  they  are  not  different  from  the  Nayars;  but  one  can  distinguish  a 
Christian  from  the  cross  which  he  wears.3 

The  same  idea  is  made  clear  in  the  words  of  Fr.  Hambye  S.J.,  a 
listorian  on  the  Syro-Malabar  Church,  who  writes  that  Christians  retain 
nany  customs  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Brahmins.4  Fr.  Placid  Podipara 
:oo  holds  the  same  opinion  in  writing  that  the  customs  and  manners  of 
he  Syro-Malabarians  are  flindu  in  origin  and  development.5  It  is  the 
general  view  that  the  Nayars  are  in  a  better  position  among  the  Hindus 
-vith  regard  to  the  personal  qualities  like  straightforwardness,  honesty, 
iecency  etc.  That  the  Syrian  Christians,  therefore,  abound  in  such 
qualities,  is  the  mind  of  many  writers  on  the  St  Thomas  Christians  of 
Vlalabar.  These  qualities  demonstrate  the  faith  of  the  Kerala  Nazranis. 

Anathakrishna  Ayyer  is  again  of  the  opinion  that  their  manners 
ire  rather  ceremonious,  but  full  of  simplicity.  Duplicity  and  show  are 
lew  trends  or  fashions  of  modem  men.  On  the  basis  of  a  study  of  the 
mthropology  of  the  Syrian  Christians  he  writes  that  the  Syrians  are  an 
lonest  race,  though  they  are  having  many  superstitious  beliefs  too.6 
Superstitions  often  go  with  belief  or  are  interlocked  with  belief.  Belief 
)f  a  generation  appears  superstition  to  the  coming  generations.  Honesty, 
iimplicity  and  truthfulness  are,  therefore,  the  qualities  attributed  to  them 
>y  many  historians  and  anthropologists  of  the  Syrian  community. 

1.2.  Respect  Towards  Elders  and  Courtesy  Towards  Strangers 

The  early  Portuguese  writers  like  Monserrate,  Penteado  etc.  are 
)f  the  opinion  that  the  Syrians  are  very  courteous  towards  the  strangers 
ind  foreigners.  The  way  the  Malabar  Christians  received  the  Portuguese 
night  have  induced  them  to  hold  such  a  view.  They  remark  that  the 
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Syrians  show  respect  towards  the  parents  and  elders.  By  elders  is  meant 
teachers,  governors  and  spiritual  leaders.  Showing  respect  to  others  is 
so  common  that  they  are  particular  not  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  their 
parents,  seniors,  elder  brothers  or  superiors  of  any  kind.  In  their 
assemblies  none  speak  except  their  superiors  or  if  asked  by  them.  These 
courteous  manners  and  respect  towards  the  authorities  helped  them  tc 
keep  peace  and  unity  in  the  land.7  According  to  some  writers,  like 
Brown  or  Anathakrishna  Ayyer,  this  peace  and  unity  was  lost  to  then- 
due  to  the  Portuguese  who  were  lacking  in  these  qualities. 

1.3.  Modesty  in  Dress  and  Simplicity  in  Life 

The  St  Thomas  Christians,  especially  their  women  were  modest 
in  their  deportment,  that  it  added  to  their  qualities  is  the  opinion  ot 
many  writers.  Gouvea,  the  Portuguese  historian  remarks  that  womer 
are  extremely  modest  in  life.8  This  indeed  helped  them  to  have  a  high 
moral  standard  in  their  life  and  practice.  As  an  instance  when  they  go  tc 
the  Church  or  pay  visit  to  their  bishops  they  cover  themselves  with  ; 
lone;  white  cloth  which  is  drawn  over  the  head  and  reaches  to  the  ^rounc: 
leaving  nothing  but  the  face  to  be  seen.  Their  dress  and  deportmeni 
correspond  very  much  with  their  character.  The  women  bore  their  ears- 
and  wear  a  gold  or  brass  ring  at  the  top  of  each  ear.  They  have  a 
number  of  necklaces  of  different  soils,  rings  of  various  kinds  for  theii 
finger  and  anklets.  But  many  of  these  are  not  used  after  the  first  oi 
second  delivery. 

Their  women  do  not  eat  with  the  men;  wives  and  husbands  arc 
not  an  exception  to  this.  A  woman  does  not  address  or  speak  of  hei 
husband  using  the  latter’s  name.  In  the  house  women  always  keep  tc 
their  quarters.  They  never  appear  before  men-guests  unless  they  arc 
their  near  relatives.1*  Women  of  higher  castes  do  not  move  about  freely 
or  visit  the  houses  of  others  unless  they  are  her  nearest  relatives." 
Monserrate,  a  Portuguese  historian  writes:  “while  men  were  occupiec 
in  military  service,  the  women  stayed  at  home  according  to  the  custom 
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f  the  nobler  castes  and  did  the  household  work.  These  people  are  of 
igh  rank  and  greatly  reputed,  well-formed  and  of  good  behavior.  The 
ten  are  warriors;  the  women  being  honorable  and  rich,  do  the  household 
/orks”.1 1  Joseph  Sebastiani  remarks  that  they  were  more  modest  than 
le  Portuguese  ladies  who  were  in  Malabar  in  the  17th  century. 12  These 
^stimonies  were  clear  proofs  that  women  were  very  modest  in  work 
nd  behavior  and  were  satisfied  with  their  household  work  and  the 
imple  surroundings. 

The  dress  of  men  is  very  simple  which  was  not  different  from 
hat  of  the  Nayars.13  It  consists  of  a  piece  of  cloth  tied  round  the  waist 
nd  another  thrown  over  the  shoulders.  A  cross  fastened  to  a  tuft  of 
heir  hair  distinguished  them  from  the  non-Christians  of  their  own  social 
tatus.  Men  do  not  cut  their  hair  around  the  head  as  the  Nayars  do,  but 
:row  it  fully  and  tie  up  and  arrange  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  very 
>eautiful  and  serves  for  a  hat  or  a  cap.  The  old  people,  however,  shave 
heir  heads  and  use  hats.14  It  was  an  old  custom  in  Travancore  that 
nales  beyond  sixty  grow  their  beard,  become  devout,  spending  their 
lays  in  fasts  and  prayers.  Women  used  to  hold  an  umbrella  to  avoid 
>eing  seen  by  males  while  going  out.15  Though  these  customs  are  today 
inknown  and  seem  strange  to  us  they  reveal  the  simple,  but  high  moral 
•tandard  of  the  people. 

L  Political  life 

LI.  Sincerity  and  Truthfulness  in  Business 

The  St  Thomas  Christians  in  former  times  were  mostly  merchants 
rading  with  foreign  countries  on  a  large  scale.  They  were  also  considered 
^qual  to  the  Jews  who  were  also  then  traders  here.  Gouvea  notices: 
They  are  men  with  much  sense  and  of  very  good  understanding,  and 
nany  of  them,  anywhere,  it  is  possible  to  consult  them,  among  them 
here  are  some  very  rich  people,  more  with  trading  than  with  estates”.16 
rhe  reason  for  granting  a  number  of  high  privileges  to  the  Syrians  may 
3e  the  services  they  rendered  to  the  country  in  the  field  ot  business. 
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Service  to  the  nation  was  the  important  puipose  of  business.  By  trade 
they  were  doing  real  service  to  the  country.  Profit  was  only  a  secondary 
motive.  These  merchants  were  considered  the  protectors  of  the  land.1 
The  privileges  were,  therefore,  compensations  for  their  services 
Portuguese  historian,  Gouvea  writes  in  his  Jornada:  “The  kings  are  so 
watchful  of  their  privileges  and  honours,  and  if  any  of  them  is  broken 
the  king  comes  forward  and  he  subjects  himself  to  give  satisfaction”. u 
They  were  giving  clear  details  of  their  business  accounts  to  the  state 
and  Church  authorities.  We  read  in  a  Copper-plate:  “Let  them! 
Anchuvanam  and  Manigrcimam  act  both  with  the  Church  and  the 
land,  according  to  the  manner  detailed  in  the  copper  deed  for  the  items 
that  the  Earth,  Sun  and  Moon  exist.”19 

The  early  Portuguese  writers  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  Syriar 
community  was  a  flourishing  community,  whose  main  occupation  was 
business.  But  their  prosperity  was  mainly  due  to  the  religious  tolerance 
of  the  native  governments  and  the  protection  and  patronage  of  the  early 
Hindu  rulers  of  Kerala  as  is  evidenced  by  the  copper-plate  grants.  The 
Church  was  granted  land  as  gift  to  the  Church.  Certain  merchant  families 
were  allowed  to  settle  there  to  conduct  business.  Business,  a  matter  ofl 
service  to  the  nation,  was  promoted  both  by  the  State  and  the  Church. 

The  support  of  the  state  to  the  business  activities  conducted  by* 
the  Christians  is  evidenced  in  many  documents.  There  we  read  thati 
among  the  various  concessions  given  to  the  Church,  one  was  the: 
exemption  from  one-sixtieth  duty  on  incoming  articles  and  on  articles 
on  sale.  The  Church  was  also  exempted  from  the  payment  of  slave-tax: 
for  the  slaves  they  purchased.  The  copper-plates  stipulated  further  that* 
when  market  commodities  were  inspected  for  fixing  the  customs  duty. , 
and  when  other  official  work  like  estimating  the  price  etc.  were  undertaken  i 
the  Church  people  were  to  be  associated  with  all  such  activities.20  The : 
trust  which  the  state  put  in  the  Christian  community  was  exceptionally  1 
praiseworthy.  1  he  Tarisapally  Copper-plate  states  in  clear  terms  the 
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dationship  between  Mar  Sapir  Iso,  the  bishop  of  Quilon  or  the  Church 
f  Tarisa  and  the  Anchuvanam  and  Manigramam  corporations.  There 
/e  read  that  if  the  Church  felt  any  grievance  they  were  authorized  to 
ike  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  hold  in  abeyance  the  collection  of 
uty  and  weighing  fee  until  the  grievance  was  redressed.  If  any  of  the 
wo  corporations  were  responsible  for  the  grievance,  they  themselves 
/ere  to  conduct  an  enquiry  and  only  the  joint  decision  of  their  two 
waders  would  be  valid.  Mar  Sapor  Iso  is  accredited  as  the  founder  of 
he  nagaram  and  the  two  corporations  of  Anchuvanam  and 
Manigramam  as  described  as  tenants  of  the  nagaram.  It  is  a  very 
pod  proof  that  the  Church  authorities  enjoyed  much  respect  and  power 
nd  it  was  well  accepted  by  the  secular  powers  as  well.  Regarding  the 
ame  M.GS.Narayan  writes: 

Therefore,  it  is  seen  that  Mar  Sapir  Iso  was  the  leader  of  a 
mercantile  organization  and  that  after  taking  permission  from  the 
rulers  to  settle  down  at  Kollam  he  established  a  trade-centre, 
invited  Anchuvanam  and  Manigramam  to  have  their  branches 
there,  built  and  endowed  the  Church  of  Tarsa,  and  step  by  step 
rose  to  the  position  of  a  local  aristocrat  by  receiving  the 
confidence  and  goodwill  of  the  rulers  and  the  people.  The  Church 
was  given  the  custodianship  of  weights  and  measures  and 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  weighing  fee.  These  rights  were  granted 
earlier  and  renewed  in  the  first  and  second  sets  of  copper-plates. 

This  would  show  the  trust  that  the  local  rulers  placed  in  the 
Church  because  these  privileges  were  enjoyed  exclusively  by 
the  Hindu-temple-corporation  in  the  normal  course.21 

Padmanabhamenon  in  his  History  of  Kerala  while  describing 
tie  business  of  the  Syrians  of  Malabar  praises  them  for  the  sincerity 
nd  accountability  shown  in  their  business  deeds.22  The  basic  virtues  of 
incerity  and  truthfulness  are,  therefore,  essential  elements  found  in  the 
•usinessmen  and  in  business  deeds  of  the  Syrians  in  the  former  centuries 
how  the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  basics  of  Christianity. 
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2.2.  Fidelity  to  and  Regard  for  Truth 

The  most  essential  virtue  needed  in  one’s  political  life  or  in  one 
relationship  with  the  country  is  with  regard  to  truth  which  is  rarely  see 
today.  The  St  Thomas  Christians  were  always  esteemed  and  patronize 
by  their  rulers  as  much  for  their  general  fidelity  to  and  regard  for  truti 
as  for  their  skill  and  military  prowess.  Most  of  the  early  Portugues 
writers  accept  the  fact  that  the  Syrians  are  open  to  truth  and  they  haw 
much  regard  for  truth. 

According  to  Ananthakrishna  Ayyer:  "But  not  withstanding  thei 
warlike  appearance,  their  disposition  was  very  peaceful  and  it  was  then 
character  at  the  time  as  quarrels  much  less,  murders  very  rarely  hear 
of  among  them”.23  An  Italian  missionary,  Vincent  Maria  of  St  Catherin  i 
of  Sienna  acknowledges  the  pacific  character  of  the  Syrians.  He  write 
that  he  was  unable  to  express  admiration  of  what  he  observed.  For  h  j 
says  that  he  could  not  help  contrasting  it  with  the  frequent  assassination 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  see  or  hear  of  both  in  Italy  and  in  all  th 
colonies  of  Portuguese  in  India.  It  would  have  been  more  consistent  o» 
this  conviction  and  more  becoming  for  the  office  of  a  Christian  minister 
to  have  advised  his  countrymen  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Syrian 
rather  than  strive  so  violently  as  he  did  not  make  them  proselytes  to  - 
creed  which  failed  to  restrain  the  sanguinary  spirits  of  its  predecessors.2 

2.3.  Loyalty  to  the  King  and  to  the  Nation 

It  is  a  well-documented  fact  that  the  St  Thomas  Christians  were 

always  loyal  subjects  of  the  rulers  of  Cochin  and  Travancore.  It  is  clea  i 

in  the  words  of  Gouvea,  who  writes  that  although  the  Christians  of  S 

Thomas  are  subjects  of  gentile  kings  in  whose  lands  they  live,  and  pay 

them  their  taxes,  and  obey  their  rulers  and  observe  their  laws.25  When 

the  Portuguese  reached  India,  the  local  Christians  received  them  cordial!'* 

^ . 

and  remained  loyal  to  their  authority.  That  may  be  the  reason  why  thev 
presented  the  red  staff  mounted  with  gold  and  three  silver  bells  of  las 
C  hristian  ruler  as  marks  of  submission  to  them.  Though  the  Syrian? 
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received  no  compensation  from  them,  they  still  remained  loyal  to  the 
Portuguese  authorities.  St  Vincent  Maria  writes  that  he  was  highly 
esteemed  as  a  king  by  the  Syrians.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  ambition 
and  intolerance  of  the  Jesuits  really  provoked  the  Syrians  to  turn  against 
them. 

Loyalty  of  the  St  Thomas  Christians  to  the  secular  rulers  was 
attested  by  other  writers  as  well.  Padmanabamenon  writes  that  they 
were  loyal  and  faithful  and  the  Hindu  rulers  honoured  and  tmsted  them. 
The  Syrian  deeds  in  Copper-plates  evidence  this.  They  were  allowed 
to  have  their  own  spiritual  chief  with  certain  temporal  powers.26  As 
loyal  subjects  of  the  kings  in  whose  territories  they  lived,  they  took  up 
arms  in  times  of  war.  The  success  in  war  of  a  king  often  depended  on 
the  number  of  his  St  Thomas  Christian  subjects.  This  made  the  non- 
Christian  kings  build  and  endow  Churches  with  land  tax  free.  The 
St  Thomas  Christians  rendered  their  obedience  to  their  kings  directly 
and  immediately  with  no  regard  for  intermediary  officers.27  Many  served 
the  local  kings  as  ministers  and  counselors  and  the  kings  were  pleased 
with  them  all.28  Paulinus  of  St  Bartholomew  writes  that  the  non-Christian 
offenders  had  to  make  reparations  by  giving  gold  or  silver  offerings  to 
the  Church.29  The  reason  of  showing  so  much  consideration  to  the  St 
Thomas  Christians  of  Malabar  from  the  part  of  the  state  authorities  is 
the  fact  that  they  were  a  trustworthy  people. 

3.  Social  life 

3.1.  Peace-Loving  and  Dedicated  to  Work 

The  Portuguese  reports  and  documents  of  the  16th  century  give 
us  information  regarding  the  occupations  of  the  Christians  of  Malabar. 
From  these  it  is  evident  that  they  were  engaged  in  three  principal  ones: 
agriculture,  trade  and  military  service.  That  the  St  Thomas  Christians 
were  predominantly  agriculturists  is  amply  supported  by  many 
documents.30  Pepper- growing  was  almost  their  sole  monopoly.  In  none 
of  their  reports  we  find  any  allegation  against  the  Christians  of  Malabar 
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with  regard  to  their  occupations.  It  is  a  proof  that  they  were  loyal  tc 
their  work  and  enterprises.  Simplicity  in  life  and  deep  trust  in  God  which 
are  natural  qualities  of  agriculturists  are  attested  by  many  writers  to  the 
Syrian  Christians. 

From  the  Portuguese  documents  it  is  clear  that  all  able-bodied 
adults  were  meant  to  be  soldiers  and  hence  all  males  were  trained  for 
military  service.  Gouvea,  the  Portuguese  historian  writes  that  the. 
Christians  of  St  Thomas  ate  meat  rarely,  they  were  robust,  fat  and 
strong  men  and  the  best  soldiers  on  the  battle-field  in  all  Malabar.  He. 
again  writes  that  the  boys  began  their  training  in  reading  and  writing  and 
in  warfare  under  a  Panikkar  from  eight  years  of  age  and  continued  till 
twenty-five  years  of  age.31  Gouvea  is  all  praise  of  Malabar  in  telling: 
that  it  is  certainly  admirable  to  see  that  Malabar  is  full  of  such  school 
and  the  Panikkars  are  much  esteemed  throughout  Malabar.  Monserrate: 
writes  that  while  men  were  thus  occupied  in  military  service,  the  women  i 
remained  at  home  according  to  the  custom  of  the  nobler  castes  and  did! 
the  household  work.  These  people  were  of  high  rank  and  greatly 
reputed,  well-formed  and  of  good  behaviour.  The  men  were  warriors, . 
the  women  being  honourable  and  rich,  did  the  household  works.32 ! 
Fr.  Placid  is  of  the  opinion  that  they  loved  country  life  and  it  kept  them 
peaceful  in  daily  life.33 

3.2.  Nobility  of  Character 

The  St  Thomas  Christians  have  always  had  a  very  high  social 
status.  In  ancient  times  when  rules  of  caste  were  rigid  they  were 
considered  equal  to  the  Hindu  nobility;  hence  the  appellation  Nazrani 
Mapila  (noble  person).  They  enjoyed  a  number  of  privileges  which  are 
testimonies  of  the  high  position  they  had  in  the  society.  Many  of  the 
customs  of  the  Mar  Thoma  Christians  which  were  similar  to  the  Brahmins 
were  suppressed  in  the  Synod  of  Diamper.  Regarding  the  same  Gouvea 
writes;  “From  the  various  customs  the  archbishop  removed  only  those 
touched  the  Faith,  or  scruple  of  conscience,  or  which  were  totally 
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barbarous,  and  against  the  law  and  reason  and  the  rest  he  retained”.34 
Bishop  Roz  is  of  the  opinion  that  Christians  were  held  in  greater  respect 
than  that  paid  to  most  of  their  neighbours,  the  Jews  and  the  Moors.35 
One  can  normally  ask  why  the  kings  were  so  generous  to  the  Christians 
of  Malabar  in  ancient  times.  They  were  a  higher  caste  and  at  the  same 
time  they  lived  up  to  their  status.  Virtues  make  a  man  noble.  If  so,  the 
virtuous  life  of  the  Syrians  kept  them  in  higher  status. 

We  know  from  the  privileges  granted  by  the  local  kings  to  both 
the  Cranganore  community  and  Quilon  community  that  there  was  some 
provision  for  the  administration  of  justice  as  far  as  it  concerned  the 
Christians.  This  provision  authorized  the  Christians  to  take  it  as  their 
responsibility.  Before  the  Portuguese  the  administration  of  justice  was 
the  duty  either  of  the  bishop  or  of  the  archdeacon. 

From  the  Portuguese  documents  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
there  was  some  kind  of  a  secular  organization  for  the  community  apart 
from  the  ecclesiastical  one.  There  is  a  general  agreement  that  the 
archdeacon  became  a  kind  of  leader  of  the  community,  of  course  under 
the  local  rulers.  The  Christians  enjoyed  some  kind  of  autonomy  under 
the  local  kings.  The  ecclesiastical  head  was  also  the  civil  head  of  the 
:ommunity  as  far  as  this  autonomy  was  concerned.  Gouvea  remarks: 
‘The  Christians  stand  as  if  one  body  and  all  its  government  has  been 
entrusted  to  its  bishop,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  in  all  their  things 
they  have  recourse  to  him”.36  The  ecclesiastical  head,  the  bishop  being 
a  foreigner  was  not  in  a  position  to  exercise  this  temporal  authority  in 
m  efficient  way.  Therefore,  there  was  need  of  a  national  leader  or 
leaders.  The  archdeacon  or  archdeacons  played  an  important  role  and 
exercised  so  much  influence  over  the  whole  community.  For  the 
discharge  of  other  duties  the  community  seems  to  have  been  organized 
3n  the  same  basis  as  other  communities  of  Malabar  belonging  to  the 
higher  castes.3^ 
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3.3.  Responsible  to  God  and  Man 

While  describing  the  culture  of  the  Christians  of  Malabar  the 
Portuguese  writers  remark  that  the  St  Thomas  Christians  rarely  ea 
meat  and  they  always  shun  beef.  Alcoholic  drinks  were  considerec 
unbecoming  to  their  high  social  status.3*  It  is  important  to  note  that  the\ 
were  always  trying  to  keep  up  their  standard  by  leading  a  life  proper  to 
their  status.  Like  the  high  caste  of  the  country  the  St  Thomas  Christiana 
would  not  touch  nor  go  near  those  of  the  low  castes.  If  they  happened 
to  touch  or  go  near  the  latter  they  would  purify  themselves  by  a  bath  i 
For  those  of  the  high  caste,  the  touch  of  a  St  Thomas  Christian  wa^ 
sufficient  to  purify  articles  considered  defiled  by  the  contact  of  low 
caste  people.  The  kings  and  petit  chieftains  of  Malabar,  therefore,  invitee 
the  Christians  to  live  near  their  residences  in  order  to  profit  by  thri 
service  of  touching  defiled  articles.39  The  reason  for  this  might  be  the 
mind  of  the  people  of  Malabar  of  those  times  that  Christians  were  i 
people  dear  and  near  to  God  and  a  religious  class  equal  to  the  Brahmim 
who  were  very  keen  in  keeping  up  the  same. 

As  loyal  subjects  of  the  kings  in  whose  territories  they  lived  they 
were  ready  to  take  up  arms  for  the  nation  in  times  of  necessity.  They 
showed  their  obedience  to  the  kings  by  rendering  this  military  service.41 
This  made  non-Christian  kings  of  Malabar  build  and  endow  Churches 
with  land  tax-free.  All  their  civil  cases  were  decided  by  the  intervention 
of  the  archdeacon;  only  in  criminal  cases  they  used  to  have  recourse  to 
the  kings.  A  document  speaks  of  the  archdeacon  as  'the  first  among  the 
72  princes  of  Perumpadappu  (king  of  Cochin);  the  said  archdeacon  is! 
the  man  to  crown  the  king  in  order  that  the  king  may  be  recognized  as1 
king  (of  Perumpadappu ).41  So  much  of  faith  had  the  local  kings  in  the 
person  of  archdeacon  who  was  the  representative  of  the  Church.  The; 
Church,  archeleacon  or  priests  were  all  highly  esteemed  by  the  non- 
Christians.  Whatever  be  the  position  of  archdeacon  in  the  Malaabi 
Church,  there  was  less  chance  for  him  to  become  autocrat  because  ol 
the  existence  of  Yogam  in  the  Syro-Malabar  Church. 
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4.  Ecclesial  life 

4.1.  Attachment  to  Clergy  and  Parish 

The  priests  and  bishops  enjoyed  much  prestige  and  had  powerful 
influence  over  the  faithful.  The  priests  were  from  respectable  families. 
They  were  maintained  by  the  parish  and  by  the  generous  offerings  of 
the  faithful.42  These  offerings  consisted  of  sweets,  cloth  and  money 
given  on  the  occasion  of  feast  and  marriages.  The  bishops  though 
foreigners  were  enthusiastically  received  by  the  Christians  of  Malabar. 
The  great  respect  they  showed  their  clergy  especially  their  prelates 
was  a  wonder  to  the  Portuguese.43  The  ceremonious  reception  they 
were  receiving  was  often  quoted  in  many  of  their  writings.44  The 
Christians  showed  not  only  much  enthusiasm  but  were  always  very 
much  attached  to  them  and  showed  them  great  respect.  Though  the 
Persian  bishops  were  foreigners,  the  Malabar  Christians  found  no 
difficulty  to  receive  them  wholeheartedly,  is  the  opinion  of  most  of  the 
historians.  The  reason  was  that  they  (the  Persian  bishops)  were  ready 
to  accept  the  Church  and  its  customs  and  practices  as  they  were.  They 
did  not  really  intervene  unnecessarily  in  the  affairs  of  the  Syro-Malabar 
Church. 

The  Churches  were  built  by  the  people  who  contributed  to  the 
building  and  its  maintenance;  each  man  contributing  what  he  could.  The 
administration  of  the  Church  and  its  property  was  entrusted  to  some 
honourable  people  who  managed  the  affairs  well.  They  constituted  the 
parish  council  and  had  the  right  together  with  the  priest  to  punish 
offenders  against  the  commandments  of  the  Church.  Also  in  matters 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  community  of  the  St  Thomas  Christians  as 
a  whole  the  lay  leaders  had  their  voice. 

4.2.  Punishments  for  the  Violations  of  Laws 

For  the  transgressions  of  the  laws  there  was  strict  enactment  of 
the  sanctions.  Portuguese  historian  Dionysio  gives  us  the  following 
information  as  far  as  punishments  are  concerned: 
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The  crimes  against  the  state  were  punished  by  the  king  of  each 
country;  the  crimes  against  the  commandments  of  the  Church 
were  punished  by  the  bishop,  if  they  were  grave;  if  not,  by  the 
cathenar  and  the  parish  council  composed  of  the  principal 
Christians  of  the  place.  The  punishment  usually  consisted  in 
paying  some  money  to  the  Church,  and  when  the  culprit  refused 
to  pay  it,  they  excluded  him  from  the  Church,  and  if  still  refused, 
he  was  excommunicated  and  the  other  Christians  were  asked  not 
to  communicate  with  him.45 

When  the  offender  is  a  priest  he  too  was  punished  according 
to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Church.  Whether  the  fear  of  the  punishments 
was  the  reason  behind  the  strict  observance  of  laws  of  the  Church  is  a 
point  to  be  discussed. 

4.3.  A  Church-Centered  life 

Life  of  the  Christians  was  Church-centered,  is  the  opinion  of 
many  writers.  The  Church  leaders,  parish  Church  and  the  parish  system 
were  all  beloved  to  them.  They  have  great  reverence  to  matters 
concerning  Church  and  religion.  The  preparations  to  go  the  Church 
and  their  comportment  in  the  Church  etc.  are  expressions  of  their  faith. 
Before  going  to  the  Church  the  Christians  washed  their  bodies  and  put 
on  freshly  washed  clothes.  The  belief  behind  this  was  that  only  those 
who  were  clean  of  body  and  clothes  were  worthy  of  entering  the  Church. 
On  their  way  to  the  Church  they  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
touched  by  persons  of  any  other  caste.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Church 
they  washed  their  feet  in  a  well  and  such  wells  could  be  seen  at  the 
entrance  of  every  Church.46  On  entering  the  Church  they  made  a 
profound  inclination  of  their  heads,  the  heads  touching  the  floor.  When 
the  prayers  were  over  they  went  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  priest.47  The 
Portuguese  historian  Gouvea  testifies:  “When  the  bishop  enters  the 
Church  those  in  the  Church  go  one  by  one  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the 
bishop  and  then  kneeling  before  him  receive  blessing  from  him.  They  all 
seem  to  be  very  religious  with  a  great  composure  and  the  same  they  do 
to  children,  by  bringing  those  in  the  laps  placing  before  the  prelate”.48 
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These  practices  though  they  seem  irrelevant,  convey  us  great  meaning 
and  significance. 

Monserrate  is  definite  that  the  majority  of  the  churches  were 
auilt  in  the  fashion  of  Hindu  temples.44  All  the  accounts  agree  that  inside 
:he  Church  there  were  no  images,  but  only  crosses.  Penteado  wrote  to 
:he  Portuguese  king  in  1516:  “They  have  crosses  in  their  Churches  on 
he  altars  or  engraved  outlines  of  profiles  and  faces.  They  are  astonished 
o  hear  that  we  have  images  because  they  say  that  St  Thomas  had 
prohibited  them.  Our  men  have  begun  to  introduce  images  and  they 
;ee  it.50  In  former  times  it  was  a  custom  for  sick  persons,  out  of  devotion, 
o  lie  in  Churches  with  the  family  members  for  several  days  hoping 
hereby  to  cure  of  their  infirmities.  The  Synod  of  Diamper  in  its  Decree 
*CXXI  of  Session  VIII  forbade  it  on  the  consideration  that  the 
consecrated  Churches  should  be  defiled.51  The  St  Thomas  Christians 
nade  a  display  of  their  paraphernalia  during  processions  in  connection 
vith  receptions  and  feasts  in  the  Churches.52  It  is  evident  in  the 
locuments. 

1.4.  Lovers  of  Fasts 

The  attachment  of  the  St  Thomas  Christians  to  their  father  St 
Tomas  was  clear  in  the  fact  that  Octave  of  the  Easter  (New  Sunday) 
vas  their  most  important  feast  of  the  year.  Next  important  one  was  July 
'•  The  early  Portuguese  accounts  write  that  the  Christians  of  Malabar 
^ere  also  celebrating  Nov.  2 1  to  commemorate  the  arrival  of  St  Thomas 
i  Malabar. 

Besides  the  common  fasts  of  Advent,  Lent  and  the  Fridays  they 
ad  many  special  fasts.  The  St  Thomas  Christians  took  their  fasts  very 
amestly.  It  is  attested  by  many  writers.  Dionysio  calls  them  lovers  of 
isting;  Cameiro  remarked  that  they  kept  them  perfectly;  according  to 
Dseph  the  Indian  they  did  not  take  food  from  Good  Friday  to  Easter.53 
>n  fast  days  they  ate  (as  principal  meal)  only  after  sunset.  Monserrate 
'rites  that  they  did  not  consider  the  fast  broken  by  eating  Kanji  (rice 
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porridge)  in  the  morning  nor  by  eating  fruits;  and  they  even  ate  rice 
twice  in  their  ignorance/4 

5.  Religious  and  Sacramental  Life 

5.1.  Sincerity  of  Faith  and  Practice 

The  St  Thomas  Christians  were  devout  people  and  very  faithful 
in  the  practice  of  religion.  It  is  evident  from  many  Portuguese  testimonies 
of  the  1 6th  century.  Some  writers  remark  that  the  St  Thomas  Christians 
as  a  whole  were  leading  a  fairly  good  Christian  life  to  their  knowledge 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were.  They  frequented  the  Churches 
and  sacraments  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  exhibited  special 
devotion  toward  Bl.  Mary  and  St  Thomas,  venerated  the  Cross,  made 
pilgrimages,  fed  the  poor,  and  scrupulously  observed  the  fasts  prescribed 
by  their  laws.  In  the  16th  century  when  the  Portuguese  forced  them  to 
begin  Lent  on  Ash  Wednesday  only,  and  to  eat  fish  and  drink  wine 
during  Lent  they  ran  away  from  the  Portuguese  settlements.5"  Hence 
we  have  a  good  proof  for  the  sincerity  of  their  faith  and  practice. 
Melchior  Nunes  Barreto,  after  a  visit  to  the  Christians  in  1 563  along 
with  the  bishop  of  Cochin,  writes  to  his  brethren  in  Europe: 

I  cannot  tell  you  my  brethren,  how  much  I  am  consoled  in  the 
Lord  when  I  see  and  speak  with  these  Christians  who  from  the 
time,  when  St  Thomas  had  been  in  these  parts,  have  kept  faith  in 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ....  They  have  always  preserved  the 
veneration,  obedience  and  faith  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  the  memory 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  faith.  And  on  all  days  before 
sunset  they  assemble  in  the  Church  to  recite  the  psalms  and  the 
lessons  in  Chaldean,  and  in  the  morning  they  do  the  same.  The 
catanars  reciting  their  matins  at  the  altar  and  the  people 
answering  their  alleluias  and  other  words  with  such  impetus  of 
the  spirit  that,  although  I  do  not  understand  the  words  they 
provoke  in  me  devotion.56 

There  are  also  references  that  the  people  take  seriously  their  prayers  at 
home  and  they  used  to  pray  thrice  at  home:  morning,  noon  and  evening' 
when  they  hear  the  bell-ringing  from  their  parish  churches. 
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!.2.  Practice  of  Brotherly  Love 

Attached  to  each  church  there  were  a  large  number  of  clerics, 
vhose  main  occupation  was  to  say  the  divine  office  in  the  choir.  On 
iunday  mornings  and  Saturday  evenings,  so  also  on  feast  days  all  the 
>eople  gathered  in  the  church  to  join  the  priests  in  the  recital  of  the 
>ffice;  on  other  days  a  few  attended;  the  custom  might  have  been 
lifferent  in  different  localities.57  Extending  peace  to  one  another, 
>eginning  from  the  priest  by  touching  his  hand  was  a  beautiful  practice 
>revalent  in  the  community  which  shows  the  Christian  brotherly  love.  A 
rery  good  instance  to  show  the  practice  of  Christian  love  is  narrated  in 
omada  by  Gouvea: 

All  of  them  gather  themselves  on  certain  days  in  the  porches  of 
the  Churches,  and  they  dine  in  common  arranging  a  dinner,  or  the 
management  of  the  Church,  or  some  rich  men  who  make  a  vow  to 
the  Church  to  give  this  dinner,  in  which  the  rich  and  the  poor  eat 
equally,  and  they  call  it  nercha,  and  in  the  funerals  or  solemn 
rituals  which  they  hold  for  the  dead,  they  give  the  same  dinners 
which  they  call  chat  am ,  observing  still  in  this  the  customs  of  the 
Christians  of  the  primitive  Church.58 

>.3.  Sacraments:  Means  of  Expressions  of  Faith 

All  the  sacraments  are  expressions  of  faith  of  a  community  or  a 
Church.  We  do  not  enter  into  each  one  and  analyze  them  to  know  how 
hey  reflect  the  faith  of  the  St  Thomas  Christians.  Eucharistic  sacrifice 
vhich  they  call  Qnrbana  was  tin  excellent  expression  of  their  faith.  The 
kirtuguese  historian,  Fr.  Carneiro  writes,  “for  they  have  this  error, 
lamely  that  all  communicate  under  both  species”.59  His  testimony  reveals 
he  fact  that  the  Syrian  Christians  had  the  practice  of  communicating  in 
louble  species,  but  the  Portuguese  could  not  accept  it  calling  it  an 
rror. 


Together  with  baptism,  Confirmation  and  Holy  Communion  were 
dministered.  They  believed  that  only  with  the  reception  of  Holy  Spirit 
nd  acknowledging  the  communion  with  the  community  through  Holy 
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Communion  they  become  full  members  of  the  Church.  The  god-parents 
were  considered  vigilant  guardians  of  faith  and  purity  of  the  child  and 
they  shared  with  the  parents  the  grave  responsibilities  of  the  Christian 
education.  The  god-parents  are  an  extra  safeguard,  the  counselors  of 
the  parents,  those  to  whom  falls  the  task  of  seeing  that  the  parents  fulfill 
their  duties.60  So  much  of  importance  was  given  to  the  faith  formation 
of  the  Christians  in  the  former  centuries  in  Kerala.  Linked  with 
sacraments  there  were  a  number  of  extra-sacramental  functions  which 
were  rather  of  a  social  nature.61 

Marriage  was  regarded  as  a  religious  act  of  the  very  highest  kind. 
It  is  instituted  by  God  and  is  subject  to  the  Divine  Law  and  therefore 
cannot  for  that  reason  be  rescinded.  It  is  natural  in  purpose,  but  divine 
in  origin.  The  St  Thomas  Christians  on  that  reason  gave  a  religious 
nature  to  the  marriage  and  considered  it  indissoluble.  A  Portuguese 
historian  writes  that  in  the  matter  of  matrimony  there  could  be  among 
them,  in  no  case,  divorce,  except  at  the  death  of  the  man  or  wife; 
otherwise  they  had  to  live  together  for  good  or  bad.62  Though  widows 
could  remarry,  very  seldom  did  those  of  any  respectable  family  with 
children  thought  of  a  second  marriage.  Many  young  men  preferred 
celibacy  and  became  ordained.  Polygamy  and  polyandry  were 
absolutely  unknown  and  strictly  prohibited.  Adultery  is  punished  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  after  due  consultation  with  the  parish  council. 
Under  social  influence  and  those  of  the  Church,  the  partners  lived  in 
peace  and  happiness  and  seldom  went  wrong.  In  general  their  family 
life  was  prosperous.63  Most  of  the  documents  of  the  Portuguese  period 
give  a  very  positive  picture  of  the  life  in  the  family  and  in  the  society. 

Conclusion 

In  our  attempt  to  study  the  faith  of  the  St  Thomas  Christians  as 
expressed  in  her  life  and  practice,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  clear  picture  of 
the  life  of  the  Christians  in  the  past  centuries  as  the  customs  and  practices 
of  this  Church  are  many  and  varied.  Only  a  detailed  study  taking  each  i 
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>ractice  sepaiate  can  do  justice  in  this  regard.  The  Portuguese  were 
rom  the  beginning  a  little  puzzled  by  the  peculiar  pattern  of  the  Christian 
ie  of  these  people.  To  many  of  them  the  social,  ecclesiastical  and  ritual 
ustoms  and  practices,  which  differed  from  the  Latin  and  western  ones, 
/ereieal  abuses  and  ‘errors’.  Archbishop  Roz  was  convinced  that 
lany  Portuguese  had  not  understood  anything  that  was  not  in  strict 
onformity  with  the  Latin  rite,  and,  therefore,  believed  them  to  be 
eretical.  Fr.  Cameiro,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit  once  told  the  Christians  of 
lalabar:  “both  you  and  we  hold  to  the  same  faith;  the  differences  of 
ustoms  matters  little”.  Archbishop  Menesis  instead  found  most  of  the 
ractices  baibarous  and  heretical.  Gouvea  though  shares  the  mind  of 
xchbishop  Menesis  attests  in  Jornada  to  a  number  of  qualities  of  the 
t  Thomas  Christians  of  Malabar  calling  them  religious,  honest,  faithful, 
ch,  charitable,  compassionate  etc.  The  past  gives  us  a  lot  what  have 
e  to  hand  over  to  the  future. 
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Context  and  Concerns  Today 

Dr.  Kuncheria  Pathil  CMI 


Introduction 

Theology  is  the  systematic  interpretation,  exposition,  and 
elaboration  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  actual  context  of  realities.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  a  critical  discourse  on  and  interpretation  of  the  realities 
with  its  experience  today  in  the  light  of  Christian  faith.  It  involves  a 
continuous  and  critical  hermeneutical  process  back  and  forth  from 
Christian  faith  to  contemporary  realities  and  vice-versa.  The  original 
source  of  the  Christian  theology  is  the  experience  of  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  faith-experience  or  ‘Jesus-experience’  of  the  apostles  of 
Christ  and  that  of  the  early  Christian  community.  This  original  ‘religious 
experience’  was  communicated,  elaborated,  formulated  and  interpreted 
through  the  living  Christian  tradition,  the  Scriptures,  liturgy,  creeds, 
prayers,  hymns,  devotions,  catechesis,  doctrines,  customs,  codes  etc. 

Indeed,  the  formation  of  the  Christian  faith  and  its  original 
interpretation,  elaboration  and  communication  cannot  be  fully 
understood  apart  from  the  religious  tradition  of  the  Hebrew  people  and 
their  socio-cultural  milieu.  But  in  the  process  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  Christianity,  when  Christian  faith  creatively  encountered 
the  people  of  other  races,  nationalities  and  their  socio-cultural  realities, 
new  types  of  Christian  communities  or  Churches  were  bom  through  an 
‘incamational  process’.  Thus  when  Christianity  encountered  the  Greeks, 
:he  Romans  and  the  Syrians,  it  became  naturally  Greek,  Roman  and 
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Syrian  respectively  with  their  own  distinctive  identity,  worship  patterns, 
theologies,  spirituality  and  discipline.  In  other  words,  in  the  history  of 
Christianity  different  ‘Individual  Churches’  or  ‘different  types  of 
Churches’  emerged  at  different  times  out  of  the  encounter  between  the 
Gospel  and  the  socio-cultural  matrix  of  different  peoples  and  nations. 

In  this  Seminar  or  Symposium  we  are  examining  the  case  of  our 
own  Church,  the  Church  of  St  Thomas  Christians,  the  Syro-Malabar 
Church,  which  is  an  ‘Individual  Church’  emerged  in  Malabar/India  from 
the  preaching  of  St  Thomas  the  Apostle.  Did  the  ‘incamational  process’ 
mentioned  above  ever  take  place  in  our  Church?  What  is  the  identity 
or  individuality  of  our  Church?  In  the  different  papers  of  this  seminar 
we  examine  our  sources,  our  complicated  history,  liturgy,  theology, 
spirituality,  discipline  etc.  In  my  opinion,  we  have  a  threefold  task  here, 
first,  taking  stock  of  the  past  and  present  in  a  critical  and  balanced  way, 
secondly,  envision  the  future  with  a  creative  and  prophetic  mind,  and 
thirdly,  taking  a  few  small  and  humble  steps  forward  with  a  sense  of 
realism,  commitment  and  hope.  Fidelity  to  the  substance  of  our  heritage 
and  openness  to  change  and  growth  should  be  the  spirit  of  our  search. 

The  paper  assigned  to  me  is  very  general  and  simple.  I  have 
been  asked  to  highlight  the  present  context  and  concerns  of  the  Syro- 
Malabar  Church  as  a  launching  pad  for  our  theologizing  process  and 
activity.  I  shall  present  this  paper  in  two  parts,  first,  the  historical, 
theological,  ecumenical  and  missionary,  religio-cultural  and  socio¬ 
economic  contexts  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church,  secondly,  some  of 
the  concerns  or  issues  we  have  today. 

PARTI 

Context  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  in  Theologizing 
1.  Historical  Context 

History  of  our  Church  is  usually  divided  into  four  periods: 
(1)  Apostolate  of  St  Thomas  and  the  Early  period  of  St  Thomas 
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iristians,  (2)  The  Chaldean  Period,  (3)  The  Colonial  and  Latin  Period, 
id  (4)  The  Restoration  of  the  Autonomy  of  the  Church. 

Several  pioneer  attempts  were  made  to  write  the  history  of  the 
Thomas  Christians  of  India.  Fr.  Bernard,  L.  W.  Brown,  E.  Tisserant, 
acid  Podipara,  E.  R.  Hambye,  and  Mathias  Mundadan  are  some  of 
e  well-known  historians.  According  to  the  majority  of  these  historians, 
ough  the  Malabar  traditions  are  replete  with  the  stories  and  legends 
am  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of  Judas  Thomas  (3  C.  A.  D.),  St  Thomas’ 
ission  in  south  India  is  not  only  a  possibility,  but  it  has  a  solid  foundation 
i  the  basis  of  a  strong  south  Indian  tradition,  the  sustained 
msciousness  of  the  Malabar  Christians  of  their  Apostolic  origin,  the 
esence  of  the  tomb  of  St  Thomas  in  My  lapore,  and  of  other  associated 
onuments  and  on  the  basis  of  the  reference  or  witness  in  the  writings 
'some  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  other  ancient  writers.  Besides, 
the  dawn  of  Christianity  there  were  trade  routes  both  by  sea  and 
nd  between  the  Middle  East  and  India  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
postle  Thomas  followed  these  trade  routes  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the 
ids  of  the  earth. 

The  historical  connection  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  with  the 
ast-Syrian  Church  of  Persia  is  based  on  two  historical  events:  The 
rst  one  was  the  arrival  in  Cranganore,  of  a  group  of  East-Syrian  or 
>rsian  Christians  led  by  the  so-called  Thomas  of  Cana  in  the  fourth 
:ntury.  It  is  not  clear  whether  he  was  a  merchant  or  traveler  or  pilgrim, 
hether  he  came  to  assist  the  St  Thomas  Christians  who  were  in  a 
isis  of  not  having  proper  leadership,  or  he  along  with  a  group  of 
hristians  left  their  homeland  to  escape  from  the  persecution  against 
hristians  in  Persia.  The  second  event  was  the  arrival  of  another  group 
'Christians  from  Persia  along  with  their  two  Church  leaders,  Mar 
ipor  and  Mar  Prot  in  the  9th  or  10th  century. 

Various  stories  and  traditions  exist  around  these  two  events  of 
e  Persian  connection.  But  certain  things  are  clear:  The  arrival  of  the 
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Syrian  Christians  from  Persia  gave  a  new  vigor,  leadership,  and  ne\* 
liturgical  tradition,  namely,  the  Chaldean  tradition,  to  the  St  Thoma: 
Christians.  The  groups  of  Persian  Christians  were  given  a  very  warn 
welcome  and  great  respect.  Until  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  and  the 
establishment  of  their  jurisdiction  in  Malabar,  the  Bishops  from  Persic 
continued  to  rule  the  St  Thomas  Christians.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any 
resistance  or  resentment  against  the  Persian  ecclesiastical  rule  from  the 
part  of  the  St  Thomas  Christians;  on  the  contrary,  even  during  the 
Portuguese  period  the  St  Thomas  Christians  of  India  seemed  to  long 
for  Chaldean  Bishops  in  place  of  Portuguese  bishops.  It  must  also  be 
noted  here  that  it  is  a  matter  of  debate  whether  the  Syrian  liturgy  wae: 
brought  by  the  colony  of  the  Persian  Christians  or  it  was  a  commor 
liturgical  heritage  of  Persia  and  India  derived  from  its  common  apostolic; 
tradition  of  St  Thomas.  The  former  seems  to  be  more  probable.  Though 
the  Persian  connection  was  beneficial  to  the  St  Thomas  Christians  during 
that  period,  whether  in  the  long  run  it  negatively  affected  their  identity 
independence  and  local  character  remains  an  open  question. 

Although  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  had  some  contacts  with 
Western  Christianity  or  Latin  Christianity  during  the  early  medieval  perioc 
through  European  travelers  and  some  Franciscan  and  Dominican 
missionaries,  it  was  administratively  linked  to  the  Roman  Church  only 
with  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese.  The  missionaries  gradually  began  tc 
control  the  affairs  of  the  Church  of  St  Thomas  Christians  and  tried  by; 
all  means  to  latinize  their  customs  and  tamper  with  their  age-old  traditions 
that  later  led  to  severe  conflicts  and  tragic  divisions.  The  Synod  of 
Diamper  was  the  completion  and  legalization  of  the  Latinization  of  the 
St  Thomas  Christians.  However,  the  enrichment,  growth  and  advantages 
of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  due  to  its  western  contacts  and  Roman 
link  cannot  be  ignored.  Theological  progress  due  to  opening  to  the 
West,  new  spiritual  vigor  derived  from  the  Latin  devotions  and  the. 
missionary  enthusiasm  instilled  by  the  western  missionaries  were  some 
of  them. 
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The  struggles  of  the  St  Thomas  Christians  to  regain  their  autonomy 
and  identity  were  remarkable.  Memoranda  went  on  to  Rome  and  Lisbon 
one  after  another  from  the  St  Thomas  Christians  to  get  their  own  ritual 
bishops.  Finally,  as  we  know,  in  1887  Pope  Leo  Xlll  made  the  ritual 
separation  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Catholics  from  the  Latins  by  erecting 
two  Vicariates  for  them,  one  in  Trichur  with  Adolf  Medlycott  as  bishop 
and  the  other  in  Kottayam  headed  by  bishop  Charles  Lavigne.  But  to 
the  disappointment  of  the  St  Thomas  Christians  both  these  prelates 
were  foreigners.  The  struggles  of  the  St  Thomas  Christians  lor  autonomy 
at  last  achieved  its  objective  in  1896  when  Rome  granted  them  three 
Vicariates  with  bishops  of  their  own  rite  and  nation.  Vicariates  ot  Trichur, 
Emakulam  and  Changanacherry  with  bishops  John  Menacherry,  Louis 
Pazheparampil,  and  Mathew  Makil  respectively.  Finally,  in  1992  the 
Syro-Malabar  Church  was  granted  full  autonomy  by  Rome  and  it 
became  a  sui  inns  Major  Archiepiscopal  Church  in  the  Oriental  pattern. 
But  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  journey  forward  to  become  a  fully 
autonomous  Church  with  its  own  identity,  liturgy,  theology,  spirituality 
and  discipline,  a  Church  fully  Catholic,  Oriental  and  Indian. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  observations  here: 

(1)  Even  if  historians  were  to  establish  the  non-probability  of  the 
apostolate  of  St  Thomas  in  Malabar,  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  need 
not  get  into  a  panic  or  alarm.  For  the  Church  is  apostolic  primarily  due 
to  its  continuity  with  the  apostolic  faith  and  tradition,  and  not  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  founded  by  any  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  The  foundation 
of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  is  the  faith  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  not 
the  premise  that  it  is  founded  by  Apostle  Thomas. 

(2)  There  are  discussions  and  debates  going  on  whether  St 
Thomas  really  converted  Brahmins,  if  Brahmins  and  the  caste  system 
existed  at  all  in  Malabar  during  the  1  st  century  A.D.1  In  all  probability 
the  earliest  St  Thomas  Christian  community  was  a  mixed  one  consisted 
of  members  from  Brahmins  and  non-Brahmins,  and  from  Jewish  and 
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Greek  settlers  on  the  Malabar  coast.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  be  more 
ideal  and  salvific  today  in  our  caste-ridden  society  not  to  insist  or  boast 
on  the  Brahmin  origins  of  St  Thomas  Christians. 

(3)  Identity  ol  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  of  India  today  is  created 
in  history  in  a  historical  process  out  of  the  encounter  of  St  Thomas 
Christians  both  with  the  Chaldean  Church  and  the  Roman  Church.  It  is 
enriched  with  the  heritage  and  values  of  both  the  Oriental  and  Western 
Churches.  The  heritage  and  values  of  the  different  Individual  Churches 
are  meant  for  mutual  sharing  and  enrichment.  Such  a  historical  identity 
cannot  be  discarded  as  if  it  was  imposed  upon  or  unnatural. 

(4)  Therefore,  any  attempt  to  restore  a  pure  pre-Chaldean  or 
pre-Portuguese  heritage  and  identity  is  both  historically  and  theologically 
unsound  and  unrealistic. 

2.  Theological  Context 

The  historical  and  theological  contexts  of  the  Syro-Malabar 
Church  are  inseparable.  Our  theological  situation  today  is  the  result  of 
our  history.  Though  we  are  an  individual  Church,  we  do  not  have  an 
original  and  distinct  theology  of  our  own.  Any  serious  discussion  on 
theology  should  start  with  the  concept  of  theology  and  the  historical 
development  of  theology  in  the  Universal  Church.2 

The  Fathers  of  the  Church,  starting  with  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Origen,  began  to  use  the  term  ‘theology’  for  the  Trinitarian  and 
Christological  discussions  of  the  time,  and  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
Sacied  Scriptures.  Christian  theology  in  its  beginning  was  simply  the 
study  and  interpretation  of  Sacred  Scriptures.  This  was  all  the  more 
true  with  regard  to  the  Eastern  Churches,  which  derived  their  theology 
from  the  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers. 

With  the  division  of  the  Empire  into  East  and  West,  Christianity 
in  the  East  and  West  also  developed  different  ways  and  became 
diversified,  in  the  broad  categories  as  ‘Eastern’  and  ‘Western'.  In  the 
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Vest  with  the  ‘Scholastics’  and  the  establishment  of  the  system  and 
istitution  of  ‘Universities’,  theology  became  a  specialized  academic 
iscipline  along  with  arts,  medicine  and  law.  During  this  period  theology 
leant  the  entire  gamut  of  Christian  doctrines  and  Scriptures  and  their 
itional  and  systematic  explanations.  The  classical  definition  of  theology 
erives  from  this  period.  It  was  the  definition  of  St  Anselm,  which  is 
/idely  used  by  all  even  today.  St  Anselm  defined  theology  as  fides 
uaerens  intellection ,  “faith  seeking  understanding”.  Theology  is  seen 
ere  as  a  rational  attempt  or  activity  to  understand  and  explain  the 
lystery  of  Christian  faith.  Here,  the  starting-point  is  not  pure  reason, 
ut  faith.  Namely,  faith  alone  can  lead  to  truth  and  real  understanding. 
}od’s  Word  and  faith  alone  have  the  final  answers.  But  all  the  same, 
aith  and  its  contents  are  not  irrational;  they  can  be  understood  and 
xplained  in  a  rational  way,  as  acceptable  to  rational  human  persons. 
Tus  Anselm’s  definition  of  theology  tried  to  strike  a  balance  between 
ideism  and  rationalism.  Fideism  accepts  everything  revealed  by  God 
without  any  attempt  to  scrutinize  it  by  reason,  while  rationalism  rejects 
verything  that  is  not  clearly  understood  by  reason. 

In  the  scholastic  concept  of  theology,  faith  was  very  often 
inderstood  as  a  set  of  truths,  doctrines  and  beliefs,  which  are  to  be  just 
inderstood,  explained  and  passed  to  the  posterity.  On  the  contrary,  it 
hould  be  pointed  out  that  faith  is  an  existential  attitude  and  orientation, 
in  absolute  commitment  to  God  who  reveals  or  gives  Hi  mself  to  the 
lumans.  While  the  classical  Western  approach  to  theology  was  more 
ational,  academic,  speculative  and  philosophical,  the  Eastern  approach 
o  theology  was  more  Biblical,  Patristic,  liturgical  and  mystical.  To  say 
nore  specifically,  Eastern  approach  to  theology  was  more  liturgy- 
entered,  as  expressed  in  the  dictum,  lexorandi ,  lexcredendi ,  daw  of 
)raying  is  law  of  believing’.  The  heart  of  Christian  laith  is  the  Christ- 
went  and  the  Christ-event  is  proclaimed,  celebrated  and  actualized  in 
i  very  special  way  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church.  This  liturgy  or  liturgical 
experience  is  the  living  source  of  theology  and  the  locus  theologicus. 
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However,  it  should  be  noted  that  this  does  not  in  any  way  mean 
that  particular  liturgies  are  normative  or  unchangeable.  Lexorandi,  lex\ 
credendi  only  means  that  the  Christian  doctrines  and  beliefs  have  theiri 
original  source  in  the  liturgical  celebrations  of  the  Church  and  most  ofl 
the  dogmas  and  doctrines  are,  in  fact,  confessional  and  doxologicaf 
formulas  and  not  philosophical  and  metaphysical  statements.  Liturgies* 
prayers  and  worship  have  their  origins  in  the  faith-experience  of  the 
early  Christian  community  and  the  former  is  meant  to  evoke  andl 
communicate  this  original  faith-experience.  Hence  when  liturgies  become 
sterile  and  incapable  ol  communicating  the  original  faith-experience,, 
they  need  to  be  reformed  in  tune  with  the  contemporary  life  and 
experience.  The  real  source  of  theology  is  the  liturgical  experience,  and 
not  any  particular  liturgical  texts  or  rubrics. 

These  traditional  approaches  to  theology  and  theological 
methodologies  mentioned  above  were  challenged  during  the  modem 
period  by  new  insights  from  various  quarters,  especially  as  a  result  of 
contact  and  dialogue  with  other  human  sciences.  Theology  can  be  rightly 
called  theological  anthropology.  Whatever  we  say  about  God  says; 
something  about  us  and  vice-versa.  The  object  of  theology  is  not  exactly 
God  in  Godself,  but  God  as  related  to  humans.  In  fact,  God  revealed 
to  us  not  so  much  of  Godself,  but  God’s  plan  of  human  salvation. . 
Theology’s  focus  is  humanity  in  its  transcendence,  humanity  in  its ; 
openness  to  God.  What  Jesus  revealed  was  not  so  much  what  God  in  i 
Godself  is,  as  what  humans  really  are  before  God  and  what  they  should 
become  and  the  way  to  reach  their  final  destiny  of  salvation.  All  questions ; 
in  theology  whether  Trinity,  Christology,  Mariology,  all  have  to  be 
discussed  and  understood  in  such  a  way  as  to  find  their  meaning  for 
humanity  and  for  human  salvation.  Only  such  theology  will  be  acceptable 
in  our  times.  Theological  statements  are  to  be  formulated  in  such  a  way 
that  what  is  meant  by  them  is  to  be  connected  to  our  own  self¬ 
understanding  as  manifested  in  our  experience  of  God.  Only  then  theology 
will  become  relevant  and  meaningful.  This  concept  of  theology  challenges 
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he  traditional  understanding  of  theology  both  of  the  West  and  of  the 
■ast.  Theology  is  neither  mere  rational  discourse  on  God,  nor  merely  a 
ray  to  evoke  an  original  liturgical  experience.  Theology  should  have  its 
ocus  on  humanity  and  it  should  be  based  on  the  human  community’s 
xperience  today. 

Is  theology  a  pure  wisdom,  an  esoteric  knowledge  for  personal 
nlightenment  or  a  critical  tool  for  the  transformation  of  the  world  into 
te  Kingdom  of  God?  In  our  times.  Liberation  Theology  has  emphasized 
tat  theology  is  not  merely  for  understanding  the  mystery  of  God  or  the 
tystery  of  human  existence,  but  it  is  a  critical  reflection  on  human  praxis 
>day  and  it  should  help  changing  the  society  and  the  world  here  and 
ow.  The  Church  and  all  the  faithful  have  to  be  involved  in  the  social, 
olitical  and  cultural  movements  of  the  time  by  reading  the  signs  of  the 
me  and  thus  to  be  at  the  service  of  both  the  world  and  the  Kingdom  of 
le  God.  Theology  has  to  open  itself  to  the  totality  of  human  history 
id  deal  with  the  real  issues  and  questions  of  the  modem  world  and  to 
spond  to  them.  Such  critical  reflection  must  necessarily  accompany 
mcrete  pastoral  action  in  view  of  the  total  liberation  of  the  whole 
mankind  from  all  oppressive  forces  and  structures.  Such  theology, 
iked  to  praxis,  has  a  prophetic  role  to  interpret  the  historical  events, 
vealing  and  proclaiming  their  profound  meaning,  challenging  everybody 
r  a  radical  and  clear  commitment  to  make  this  world  a  better  place 
r  all  people.  This  approach  to  theology  challenges  traditional  method 
theology  and  invites  all  theologians  and  Christians  to  enter  into  dialogue 
ith  all  human  sciences  and  work  together  for  a  new  society.  Here  the 
sologizing  subject  is  not  merely  theologian  or  Christian  community 
)ne,  but  the  entire  humankind  with  all  the  available  human  resources. 
;alls  for  interdisciplinary  approaches  and  new  methods  of  theologizing. 

In  the  light  of  modem  science  of  hermeneutics,  theology  may  be 
fined  as  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  in  the  light  of  contemporary 
ilities.  It  is  equally  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  human  life  and  of 
'  totality  of  reality  in  the  light  of  Christian  faith.  Continuous  re- 
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interpretation  of  Christian  faith  is  necessary  both  to  distinguish  betwee 
the  core  of  the  message  and  its  historical  and  cultural  expressions,  an 
also  to  safeguard  authentic  faith.  It  is  the  task  of  theology  to  scrutinize 
criticize  and  if  necessary,  to  reform  the  Church's  teachings,  ii 
understanding  and  formulations  of  faith  and  even  tochange  its  historic: 
praxis.  Theologizing  is  therefore  an  ongoing,  continuous  process ci 
hermeneutics  or  interpretation.  The  signs  of  the  times  in  the  wider  worl 
and  the  new  experiences  of  the  entire  humankind  are  the  basis  for  tb 
new  interpretation. 

The  situation  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  today  regardin 
theology  is  quite  paradoxical.  We  are  pail  of  Eastern  Christianity,  thoug. 
we  were  never  part  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire.3  But  today  on 
theology,  spirituality  and  ecclesiastical  disciplines  are  more  Western 
than  Eastern  due  to  our  history.  Indian  culture,  philosophy  and  spirituals 
are  very  ancient  and  well  known.  But  the  theology  of  our  Church  is  n* 
the  result  of  a  genuine  encounter  between  the  Christian  Gospel  and  tf 
Indian  genius  and  ethos.  In  recent  times  the  teachers  ol  our  theologic 
colleges  and  seminaries  have  been  invariably  trained  in  the  Westei 
countries  specializing  in  western  theologies  and  philosophies.  Th 
situation  continues  today.  Our  syllabus  ol  theology  and  the  books  w 
follow  are  typically  products  of  western  theology.  Besides,  Vaticc 
Congregation  for  Catholic  Education  has  to  approve  our  syllabus  ari 
programs  in  detail  in  order  to  approve  our  study-programs  and  degrees 
At  present  we  do  not  see  any  way  out  from  such  a  situation.  01  cours 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  severing  all  our  connections  from  the  western  theolog 
and  Roman  Church.  The  whole  purpose  ol  my  reviewing  here  tl 
theological  development  in  the  Universal  Church  is  to  situate  our  theolog 
in  the  context  of  the  overall  developments  in  theology  and  to  learn  fro 
the  universal  theological  developments  and  the  new  theologic 
orientations  today  wherever  they  come  from. 
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3.  Ecumenical  and  Missionary  Context 

Unfortunately,  the  one  ancient  Apostolic  Church  of  St  Thomas  in 
India  is  today  divided  into  eight  different  groups,  big  and  small,  including 
the  Syro-Malabar  Church,  but  all  maintaining  their  ancient  eastern  as 
well  as  Indian  traditions  though  in  different  degrees.  I  shall  not  deal  with 
the  details  of  the  history  of  these  divisions,  or  with  their  present  situation. 
I  shall  just  draw  a  general  picture  of  the  divided  Churches. 

The  Jacobites  of  Kerala  is  the  outcome  of  the  “Coonan  Cross 
Revolt”  ( 1 653),  the  first  division  among  the  St  Thomas  Christians  that 
happened  in  the  aftermath  of  conflict  between  the  Catholic  Portuguese 
Missionaries  and  the  St  Thomas  Christians  in  the  16th  century.  The 
group,  which  opposed  strongly  the  latinization  process  and  the  rule  by 
the  foreign  missionaries,  severed  the  links  with  Rome  and  consecrated 
the  Archdeacon  Thomas  as  Metropolitan,  with  the  title  ‘MarThoma  I’. 
His  Episcopal  ordination  was  given  by  12  priests  together.  They  realized 
that  this  consecration  was  invalid  and  that  their  Church  thus  lacked  the 
“Apostolic  Succession”.  Hence  they  made  an  appeal  to  Antioch, 
Babylon  and  Alexandria  for  help  by  sending  some  bishops  for  them.  In 
1665  they  received  a  Bishop  from  the  Antiochean  Church,  which 
belonged  to  the  so-called  ‘Monophysite’  group  of  Churches.  However, 
they  deny  that  they  are  ‘Monophysites’  and  reject  the  teachings  of 
Eutyches  though  they  equally  reject  the  Christological  definition  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon.  The  Antiochean  Church  is  also  known  as 
“Jacobite  Church”,  derived  from  the  name  of  Mar  Jacob  Baradaeus 
who  reformed  this  Church  in  the  6th  century. 

Affiliation  of  this  group  with  Antioch,  naturally,  resulted  in  a  change 
in  their  liturgy  too,  from  the  East  Syrian  Chaldean  liturgy  of  the  ancient 
St  Thomas  Christians  to  the  West  Syrian  Antiochean  liturgy,  which 
follows  the  liturgy  of  St  James  with  the  use  of  leavened  bread.  They  do 
not  accept  the  Universal  Jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  though  they  accept  a 
“primacy  of  honor”  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  a  primacy  as  stipulated  by 
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the  Council  ol  Nicaea.  Today  the  ancient  Jacobite  Church  of  Kerala  is 
divided  into  Malankara  Syrian  Orthodox  (Jacobite)  Church  and 
Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian  Church,  a  division  happened  between  them 
on  account  ol  the  question  of  allegiance  to  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch. 
The  former  accepts  the  authority  of  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  over  their 
Church,  where  as  the  latter  rejects  the  Patriarch’s  authority  over  them 
and  declared  full  independence.  At  present,  the  conflicts,  quarrels  and 
litigation  between  the  two  groups  over  the  ownership  of  Churches, 
institutions  and  properties  have  reached  a  high  point. 

The  third  group  is  the  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  the  outcome  of 
a  faction  within  the  Jacobite  Church  of  Kerala  at  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century.  During  the  British  period  in  India,  the  CMS  missionaries  from 
England  took  keen  interest  in  the  Jacobite  Church  and  helped  to  reform 
it.  But  at  certain  point  when  the  authorities  of  the  Jacobites  realized  that 
the  relorms  went  too  lar  in  the  Protestant  direction,  they  severed  their 
connection  from  the  Anglican  missionaries  (1836).  However,  a  group 
led  by  Palakkunnath  Abraham  Mai  pan  sided  with  the  CMS  missionaries 
and  wanted  to  make  a  radical  reform  of  the  Church.  This  reformist 
group  later  became  separated  from  the  Jacobite  Church  and  known  as 
the  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church.  The  fourth  group  is  the  Syro-Malankara 
Catholic  Church,  the  outcome  ol  a  group  of  Jacobites  got  reunited  with 
the  Catholic  Church.  At  a  time  when  the  Jacobite  Church  was  constantly 
haunted  by  conflicts  both  internal  and  external,  the  Episcopal  Synod 
held  in  1 926  at  Parumala  authorized  Metropolitan  Mar  Ivanios  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  Rome  in  order  to  become  reunited  with  it.  It  was 
agreed  by  Rome  that  the  ancient  traditions  and  the  liturgy  of  the  Jacobite 
(  hurch  would  be  kept  intact.  But  unfortunately  Mar  Ivanios  could  not 
take  along  with  him  the  whole  Jacobite  Church.  Along  with  Mar  Ivanios 

and  Mar  Theophilus  only  a  small  group  became  reunited  with  the  Catholic 
Church  in  1930. 

Malabar  Independent  Syrian  Church  (Thozhiyur  Church)  is  the 
lihh  independent  group  among  St  Thomas  Christians,  which  separated 
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tsell  both  from  the  Jacobite  Church  of  Kerala  and  from  Antioch  in 
773.  It's  separate  existence  is  due  to  Kattumangattu  Abraham  Mar 
Cun  lose  who  was  consecrated  by  Mar  Gregorios  of  Jerusalem  at 
dattancherry  in  1772.  Mar  Dionysius  I,  the  then  head  of  the  Jacobite 
Church  as  well  as  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  did  not  recognize  him.  Due 
o  this  conflict  and  opposition  he  could  not  live  in  the  State  of 
Tavancore.  Therefore,  he  went  to  Malabar  (North  Kerala)  and  settled 
here  at  Anjoor  orThozhiyur  in  the  district  of  Trichur. 

The  Assyrian  Church  of  the  East  (Sixth  Group)  is  the  community 
»f  the  followers  of  Bishop  Melius,  a  Catholic  Bishop  from  Persia,  who 
wanted  to  re-establish  the  historical  connection  of  the  St  Thomas 
Christians  to  the  Persian  Church.  Bishop  Melius  who  settled  in  Trichur, 
►ersuaded  the  people  to  reject  the  Latin  jurisdiction,  and  he  won  some 
ollowers.  But  as  Rome  condemned  this  action  and  threatened  the 
Catholic  Patriarch  of  the  Persian  Church  with  suspension,  Mar  Melius 
vas  called  back.  However,  before  leaving  Trichur,  Mai*  Melius  entrusted 
is  community  to  two  Vicars  whom  he  gave  special  power  to  bless 
oly  oil  and  to  confer  minor  orders.  This  Mellusian  Party  managed  to 
urvive  and  later  they  received  a  Bishop  from  the  “Nestorian” 
Catholikos  of  the  Assyrian  Church  in  1907.  In  1968  they  got  an 
idigenous  Bishop  in  the  person  of  Mar  Aprem. 

St  Thomas  Evangelical  Church  of  India  is  another  new  Church 
Seventh  Group)  having  its  origins  in  1961  due  to  a  faction  within  the 
dar  Thoma  Syrian  Church.  K.  N.  Daniel,  his  brother  K.N.  Oommen 
nd  a  few  others,  led  this  group.  Twelve  priests  together  consecrated 
vo  new  Bishops,  Rev.  K.  N.  Oommen  and  Rev.  John  Varghese.  It 
/as  indeed  an  unfortunate  event,  similar  to  the  ordination  of  the 
irchdeacon  Thomas  by  1 2  priests  after  the  Coonan  Cross.  They  had 
ius  separated  themselves  clearly  from  the  ancient  apostolic  succession 
nd  tradition.  They  are  the  only  group  among  the  St  Thomas  Christians 
)day  whose  Episcopacy  seems  to  be  “irregular”. 
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It  should  be  acknowledged  first  that  what  unites  the  various 
Churches  and  ecclesial  groups  among  the  St  Thomas  Christians  is  mucl 
greater  than  what  divides  them.  They  are  united  in  the  one  commor 
Apostolic  tradition  derived  from  the  Apostle  St  Thomas,  however 
fragmented  they  are  today  due  to  various  historical  factors  and  events 
The  solid  basis  of  our  communion  is  our  one  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  one 
Baptism,  one  Eucharist  and  the  common  heritage  of  the  Sacreo 
Scriptures.  By  our  faith  and  Baptism  we  are  really  incorporated  into 
the  one  Body  of  Christ.  Our  unity  is  primarily  invisible  and  spiritual  ano 
not  institutional  or  administrative  or  organizational.  It  is  the  “Holy  Spirit! 
dwelling  in  those  who  believe,  pervading  and  ruling  over  the  entire 
Church,  who  brings  about  that  marvelous  communion  of  the  faithfuj 
and  joins  them  so  intimately  in  Christ”.4  Undoubtedly,  we  are  all  ‘Siste ; 
Churches’,  as  Vatican  II  has  put  it. 

In  the  light  of  this  close  relationship  between  the  Catholic  ano 
Eastern  Churches,  the  Council  also  proposed  mutual  admission  of  thei  1 
members  to  the  Sacraments  of  Penance,  Eucharist  and  Anointing  of  the 
Sick  when  circumstances  warrant  and  for  genuine  spiritual  benefit."  A1 
the  ecclesial  groups  among  the  St  Thomas  Christians  are  also  Easterr 
or  Oriental  in  their  basic  nature  and  origin,  and  therefore,  what  is  saio 
above  by  the  Vatican  II  about  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  can  be 
applied  also  to  them,  of  course,  with  minor  changes.  There  might  be,  o ) 
course,  some  reservations  against  the  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  ano 
its  splinter  group,  the  St  Thomas  Evangelical  Church  of  India,  whicl 
had  adopted  certain  Anglican  and  Protestant  elements. 

I  have  limited  myself  to  the  ecumenical  relations  among  the 
different  groups  of  St  Thomas  Christians.  There  are,  indeed,  many  othe : 
Churches  in  India  that  are  not  in  communion  with  our  Church  and  I  do 
not  want  to  touch  upon  this  complex  ecumenical  situation.  In  accordance 
with  the  emerging  vision  of  unity  today,  the  unity  among  the  variou: 
Churches  has  to  be  envisaged  as  a  ‘Communion  of  Churches’,  uniteo 
in  the  same  faith  and  sacramental  life.  What  is  needed  today  among  the 
various  groups  of  St  Thomas  Christians  is  mutual  recognition  of  the 
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hurches,  the  practice  of  Intercommunion  and  the  creation  of  a  common 
ynod  of  all  the  Churches.  However,  it  seems  that  there  are  several 
ractical  options  before  us.  1  shall  not  delve  into  the  options  as  it  is 
syond  the  scope  of  this  paper.6  Any  step  towards  theologizing  by  the 
yro-Malabar  Church  should  take  seriously  our  ecumenical  reality  and 
intext. 

The  Syro-Malabar  Church  is  the  largest  and  most  flourishing 
roup  among  the  St  Thomas  Christians,  having  its  own  new  identity 
*eated  out  of  the  Oriental,  Indian  and  Western  heritages  or  elements, 
has  today  25  dioceses,  with  about  3.5  million  members.  It  is  mainly 
i  Kerala  and  its  immigrants  are  all  over  India  and  all  over  the  world, 
.mong  the  25  dioceses,  10  are  the  new  missionary  dioceses  in  central 
id  north  India  and  a  recent  one  erected  in  Chicago  for  the  immigrants 
i  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada.  Our  Church  is  blessed 
ith  numerous  vocations  to  priesthood  and  religious  life.  According  to 
Table  sources,  it  has  today  more  than  7000  priests  (including  diocesan 
id  religious)  and  30,000  women  religious.  Many  of  its  priests  and 
digious,  both  men  and  women,  are  working  as  missionaries  in  the 
atin  dioceses  both  in  India  and  abroad,  especially  in  Africa,  Europe 
id  the  Americas.7 

There  has  been  in  recent  times  a  lot  of  meetings,  assemblies  and 
iblications  on  the  missionary  context  and  prospects  of  the  Syro- 
lalabar  Church,  and  we  have  another  paper  on  this  subject.  I  shall 
ke  up  the  question  of  mission  in  the  second  part  of  my  paper  as  one 
:our  important  concerns.  We  have  new  openings  of  mission  not  only 
central  and  north  India,  but  also  in  various  other  countries  and  we 
ive  already  taken  some  new  directions  in  this  regard.  I  only  want  to 
ention  here  that  new  orientations  in  theologizing  are  absolutely 
xessary  for  our  effective  mission  among  other  regions,  countries, 
x)ples  and  cultures.  A  pure  restoration  of  the  Chaldean  heritage,  without 
king  into  consideration  our  context  today  and  our  missionary 
lallenges  and  prospects,  will  be  definitely  detrimental  to  our  new 
issions. 
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4.  Religio-Cultural  and  Socio-Economic  Context 

In  this  section  I  am  trying  to  outline  the  overall  Indian  conte> 
w  here  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  has  to  theologize.  India  has  a  millennia 
old  civilization  of  people  belonging  to  various  races,  a  rich  variety  c 
cultures,  languages,  philosophical  systems  and  very  ancient  religiou 
traditions.  In  the  Indian  tradition,  culture,  philosophy  and  religion  weri 
intertwined  into  one  integrated  whole  with  the  consequence  that  it  ha 
become  very  difficult  to  separate  cultural,  philosophical  and  religiou 
elements  of  the  Indian  society,  though  we  may  be  able  to  make  theoretic: 
distinctions  among  them.  I  do  not  want  to  elaborate  on  our  culture 
horizons,  racial  differences,  major,  minor  and  subaltern  cultures,  cast! 
system,  various  Indian  religions,  their  different  margas  and  the 
scriptures,  our  philosophical  heritage  and  the  systems. 

In  spite  of  our  diversity  and  plurality,  there  is  an  overall  consensu 
among  scholars  that,  as  a  result  of  the  historical  cultural  process  the 
has  taken  place  in  this  country,  we  have  in  India  today  a  common  culture 
ethos,  an  overarching  common  culture,8  an  Indian  world-vision,  whic 
is  unique  for  its  specific  contribution  to  the  global  human  community 
We  have  a  cosmo-theandric  understanding  of  reality  and  human  life  i 
perceived  as  an  integrated  whole.  Our  ancient  educational  systen 
emphasized  personal  experience  and  learning  from  the  mouth  of  thoS' 
who  have  realized  their  life.  However,  it  must  be  noted  here  that  th 
modem  Hindu  renaissance  of  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  reforme : 
Hinduism  in  a  radical  way.  Contact  w'ith  the  Western  civilization  an 
Christianity,  English  education,  secularization  of  religion  and  the  sens, 
of  social  justice  were  some  of  the  factors  behind  the  modern  Hind 
renaissance.  Although  religiosity  and  religious  pluralism  is  at  the  heai 
of  the  Indian  people  and  their  culture,  nevertheless,  today  due  to  th  i 
modernization  and  other  influences,  all  religions  have  become,  to  som 
extent,  secularized  in  a  positive  sense.  In  other  words,  all  religions  hav 
turned  their  attention  more  and  more  from  the  next  world  to  this  work 
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'hey  are  deeply  involved  in  the  concrete  lives  of  human  persons  and 
problems  of  the  society  and  welfare  in  this  world. 

In  the  context  of  the  Indian  cultural,  religious  and  philosophical 
ealities,  several  serious  questions  have  emerged  in  the  process  of 
Neologizing.  As  India  has  a  plurality  of  cultures,  religions  and 
ihilosophies,  which  cultures,  religions  and  philosophies  had  been  our 
lialogue  partners  in  the  past?  Culture  and  religion  of  the  higher  castes 
nd  dominant  groups,  or  that  of  the  marginalized  and  subaltern  groups, 
>r  both?  In  our  theologizing  how  do  we  take  the  religious  experience  of 
lie  people  of  other  religions  in  order  to  understand  the  fullness  of  God’s 
evelation?  What  should  be  our  theological  methodology  for  an  inter- 
eligious  and  inter-cultural  approach?  When  the  Syro-Malabar  Church 
akes  the  initiative  in  theologizing,  the  plurality  of  India’s  religio-cultural 
md  philosophical  reality  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  When  the 
rhurch  is  involved  in  a  national  and  international  missionary  enterprise, 
me  of  the  primary  keys  in  theologizing  has  to  be  a  healthy  pluralism  as 
[gainst  uniformity  and  conformity,  even  in  matters  of  liturgy. 

In  the  land  of  Palestine,  marked  by  inequality  and  injustice,  Jesus 
)roclaimed  “the  good  news”  to  the  poor  and  the  downtrodden.  The 
medicament  and  call  of  Jesus'  disciples  in  India  today  is  almost  the 
ame.9  We  should  know  our  country,  our  people  and  our  problems,  if 
ve  want  to  bring  the  Good  News  to  them.  As  in  Palestine,  inequality 
ind  injustice  are  the  key  issues  to  be  tackled  in  the  socio-economic 
md  political  field  of  our  country.  Poverty,  illiteracy,  unemployment  and 
ack  of  health  care  are  glaring  realities  and  evils.  The  vast  majority  of 
he  people  are  affected  by  them,  and  still  worse  the  case  of  women,  the 
Dalits  and  the  tribals,  who  are  marginalized.  There  have  been  plenty  of 
tudies  and  analyses  on  the  socio-economic  and  political  realities  of 
ndia  in  the  context  of  the  Church’s  mission  in  India.10 

The  attempts  of  the  pioneers  of  Indian  theology  during  the  19,h 
ind  20th  centuries  were  often  along  the  line  of  a  translation  model. 
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They  tried  mainly  to  translate  the  Christian  doctrines  and  westerr 
theology  into  Indian  cultural,  philosophical  and  religious  categories,  sc 
that  they  may  be  understood  and  received  by  the  Indian  mind.  For  this, 
mostly  they  had  recourse  to  the  religion,  scriptures  and  philosophies  o: 
the  upper  castes  of  the  Hindu  social  order.  However,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Indian  people  belong  to  the  sudras,  the  lowest  caste,  the  dalite 
and  the  tribals.  The  relevant  question  is,  therefore,  whom  should  theology 
address  itself  and  in  which  categories.  Is  theology  merely  wisdom,  an 
esoteric  knowledge,  for  an  otherworldly  and  purely  spiritual  salvation? 
Has  theology  anything  to  do  with  the  concrete  socio-economic  anc: 
political  problems  of  the  people  and  their  concrete  lives  here  and  now? 
After  the  political  independence,  our  country  is  now  in  the  struggle  foi 
socio-economic  freedom  and  development  and  for  the  building  up  of  a 
welfare  nation.  Do  Christ,  his  Gospel  and  the  Church  have  anything  tc 
contribute  to  the  bui  lding  up  of  our  nation?  By  all  evidences  of  the  New 
Iestament  and  by  what  Christ  did  in  his  times,  it  is  very  clear  that 
salvation,  which  Christ  preached,  begins  here  and  now,  and  it  affects, 
reforms  and  renews  radically  the  socio-economic  and  political  structures 
of  human  lives  and  creates  a  new  human  society,  based  on  justice,, 
freedom  and  equality.  Of  course,  it  should  be  underlined  that  salvation 
transcends  all  these,  and  even  the  socio-economic  and  political  structures^ 
need  a  firm  spiritual  grounding  for  their  own  continuous  renewal. 

PART  II 

Some  Specific  Concerns 

Many  of  the  issues  and  concerns  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  i 
today  are  already  discussed  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  as  we  tried  to 
highlight  the  multifarious  context  of  the  Church.  There  are  many  concrete 
issues  or  concerns,  such  as,  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  Syro- 
Malabar  Church,  reform  of  our  liturgy,  mission,  need  of  new  ways  of 
theologizing,  pastoral  care  of  Syro-Malabar  immigrants,  ecumenism 
and  relations  with  other  Churches,  inter-religious  relations  and  harmony, 
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ption  for  the  poor,  commitment  to  nation  building,  educational  policies 
nd  priorities,  the  task  of  building  up  peoples’  Churches  and 
eighborhood  communities,  formation  of  priests,  religious  and  laity  etc. 
take  up  here  only  the  first  four  concerns,  which  seem  to  me  more 
nportant.  Of  course,  the  other  issues  are  not  unimportant.  Some  ol 
lem  are  taken  up  in  the  other  papers. 

.  The  Question  of  Identity 

As  Archbishop  Joseph  Powathil  has  pointed  out:  “The  present 
cclesial  status  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  is  one  of  search  for  the 
iscovery  or  rediscovery  of  the  ecclesial  identity... Most  of  the 
ifferences  of  opinion  in  our  Church  in  general  or  in  the  episcopate  in 
articular,  are  traceable  to  an  uncertainty  as  to  what  constitutes  an  ecclesial 
ientity  and  a  particular  ecclesial  tradition  significant  for  the  great 
xadition”. 1 1  It  seems  to  me  that  most  of  our  discussions  on  identity  are 
me-sided.  Veiy  often  we  focus  only  on  our  distinctiveness  and  differences 
•ver  against  others.  Identity  of  an  individual  Church  is  to  be  seen  in  its 
elationship  with  the  other  Churches.  All  the  Christian  Churches  have  a 
ommon  and  fundamental  unity  and  identity.  Catholic  Church  is  a 
ommunion  of  many  Individual  Churches  united  in  the  same  faith,  same 
acraments  and  same  government  under  the  Roman  Pontiff.  The 
ommonality  among  the  Catholic  Churches  is  much  more  vital  than  their 
lifferences  and  distinctiveness.  In  our  discussions  we  exaggerate  our 
Inferences  and  distinctiveness  and  speak  about  them  as  ‘essentials’ .  For 
xample,  the  question  of  facing  the  altar  or  the  people  during  the  liturgy, 
i  my  opinion,  is  a  minor  point  and  it  should  not  be  treated  as  ‘essential’ . 
feedom  in  such  matters  is  not  detrimental  to  our  essential  identity. 

Moreover,  the  ‘communion  of  Churches’  implies  that  the  different 
ndividual  Churches  share  their  heritages,  and  value  each  other  with 
•penness  and  learn  from  each  other  and  move  towards  a  convergence. 
x>oking  from  this  ecclesiological  and  theological  perspective,  it  should 
>e  acknowledged  that  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  was  only  fortunate  to 
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have  had  the  opportunity  to  relate  itself  in  an  intimate  way  with  the 
Chaldean  Church  of  the  East  as  well  as  with  the  Western  Roman  Church] 
and  to  be  enriched  by  both  of  them.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  to  be  seen  noi 
as  a  weakness  of  our  identity.  Our  identity  is  dynamic,  open  and  alway: 
in  the  making.  A  pure  restoration  of  the  pre-Chaldean  or  pre-Portuguesei 
identity  will  be  unhistorical,  unrealistic  and  theologically  unsound  botl 
from  the  historical  and  eschatological  point  of  view.  It  is  often  arguec 
that  unless  we  are  different  from  the  Latin  Church,  we  cannot  make 
any  missionary  claim  in  India.  The  task  of  e  vangelization  is  the  duty  anc 
the  divine  call  to  all  Christians  and  Churches,  forgetting  the  difference: 
and  distinctive  heritage.  All  Churches  have  one  and  the  same  preciou: 
gift  of  the  Gospel,  which  they  are  obliged  to  share  with  others  and  ni 
one  has  a  different  Gospel. 

Individuality  and  identity  of  a  Church  is  a  historical  product.  It  i: 
constituted  mainly  by  three  elements:  ( 1 )  the  Gospel  or  the  original 
Apostolic  Tradition,  (2)  the  preaching  of  a  missionary  who  already 
belongs  to  an  ecclesial  tradition,  (3)  the  people  who  receive  the  Gospe 
in  ‘their  own  way'.  The  Individual  Churches'  specific  identity  is  derivec 
mainly  from  the  third  constituting  element  -  the  people,  their  society 
and  culture.12  The  people  receive  the  faith  in  a  dynamic  way  and  thi: 
‘reception'  is  an  ongoing  historical  process,  which  is  often  called  a 2 
dnculturation'.  What  is  created  out  of  this  historical  process  by  the 
people  in  the  form  of  liturgy,  spirituality,  theology  and  discipline  is  no 
fixed  once  for  all,  but  all  these  expressions  and  ways  of  faith  and  Christiar 
life  will  grow  continuously  in  an  organic  way.  A  simple  example  is  ou  1 
own  Syro-Malabar  Church.  We  claim  that  our  Church  has  its  origii  1 
from  Apostle  Thomas.  There  are  three  more  Churches,  which  make 
similar  claim:  Church  of  Edessa,  Church  of  Seleucia-Ctesiphon  (Iraq 
and  Church  of  Persia  (Iran).  These  four  share  at  present  the  same 
Chaldean  liturgy.  However,  all  these  four  Churches  claim  that  they  have 
different  identities  and  that  they  are  different  ‘Individual  Churches’.  I 
we  keep  this  dynamic  and  creative  aspect  of  ecclesial  identity  and  take 
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seriously  the  task  of  relating  with  other  ecclesial  traditions  in  the  universal 
communion  with  the  objective  of  being  enriched  by  others,  many  of  our 
confusions  and  obstacles  will  be  removed. 

2.  A  Living  Liturgy  Contextually  and  Pastorally  Relevant 

It  is  well-known  that  the  Syro-Malabar  hierarchy  had  been 
notoriously  divided  on  the  issue  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  and  it  became 
a  great  scandal  that  Roman  authorities  had  often  intervened  and  warned 
the  Bishops  to  solve  the  problems  by  discussion  and  dialogue.  In  fact, 
several  Synod  meetings  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  to  open  dialogue  among 
the  members  of  the  Synod,  often  in  closed  sessions,  in  view  of  removing 
the  serious  blocks  and  of  establishing  better  understanding  between 
the  Bishops.13 

It  is  an  evident  fact  that  our  Church  is  in  an  imbroglio  and  is 
divided  into  several  ideological  groups  over  the  reform  of  our  liturgy 
since  almost  half  a  century.  In  a  nutshell,  some  want  a  pure  restoration 
of  the  Chaldean  liturgy  and  others,  while  not  rejecting  entirely  the 
Chaldean  heritage,  want  to  draw  also  from  other  traditions  including 
Roman,  but  with  necessary  adaptation  according  to  our  culture  and 
times.14  The  group  that  rejects  the  entire  Chaldean  liturgy  alleges  that  it 
is  equally  foreign  and  very  marginal.  I  do  not  want  to  enter  into  the 
historical  debates  on  what  was  the  liturgy  of  the  early  St  Thomas 
Christians  of  Malabar,  whether  they  shared  the  same  liturgy  with  the 
East  Syrian  Churches,  whether  the  East  Syrian  Liturgy  was  forced  upon 
them  by  the  East  Syrian  Prelates  who  ruled  over  them  etc.  As 
Archbishop  Jacob  Thoomkuzhy  has  said,  “It  is  true  that  the  Syro- 
Malabarians  loved  the  East  Syrian  language  (Syriac)  in  which  the  liturgy 
was  celebrated  as  they  do  love  the  devotions  introduced  by  the  Latin 
missionaries  here.  The  same  is  true  ol  the  1  homas  Christians  who 
adopted  the  west  Syrian  Liturgy  after  the  Coonan  Cross  oath.  They 
are  very  much  attached  to  their  West  Syrian  liturgy”.15  As  our  historical 
identity  has  been  influenced  by  various  factors  and  forces,  our  liturgy 
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will  naturally  reflect  all  those  elements  in  its  identity.  The  question  should 
be  if  that  enriches  us  or  impoverishes  us.  As  I  am  not  a  specialist  in 
liturgy,  I  do  not  venture  to  make  concrete  proposals. 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  has  new 
missionary  openings  today,  not  only  all  over  India,  but  also  in  many 
foreign  countries.  In  this  new  situation,  liturgical  flexibility  and  a  healthy 
diversity  seem  to  be  a  must.  We  have  to  adapt  our  liturgy,  its  prayers 
and  rubrics,  to  the  language  and  socio-cultural  realities  of  the  people 
and  make  it  more  vibrant  and  pastorally  relevant.  We  are  a  ‘living 
Church’,  which  requires  a  ‘living  liturgy’  that  should  continuously  grow 
and  develop  taking  into  consideration  our  new  opportunities  and 
challenges.  I  agree  that  there  are  changeable  and  unchangeable  elements 
in  the  liturgy  and  the  development  should  be  organic.  But  to  keep 
everything  intact  in  the  name  of  ‘sacred  tradition’  will  be  detrimental  to 
the  growth  of  our  Church.  As  Orientate  Lumen  puts  it,  “Tradition  is 
the  heritage  of  Christ’s  Church.  This  is  a  living  memory  of  the  Risen 
One  met  and  witnessed  by  the  Apostles  who  passed  on  his  living  memory 
. .  .It  is  not  an  unchanging  repetition  of  formulas,  but  a  heritage  which 
preserves  its  original,  living  ken/gmatic  core”.16 

3.  A  Paradigm  Shift  in  Missiology 

The  Church  is  missionary  by  its  very  nature.  It  takes  its  very 
origin  from  the  mission  of  the  Son  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  Without  mission 
the  Church  cannot  be  itself.  The  Church  is  a  community  of  Jesus’ 
disciples  who  are  sent  to  the  world.  The  duty  and  relevance  of  the 
mission  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  derives  not  from  its  differences 
and  distinctiveness  from  the  other  Individual  Churches,  but  from  being 
a  Church  and  in  order  to  be  a  Church.  The  issue  of ‘mission’ is  very 
much  related  to  the  so-called  “Rite  Controversy”  of  the  last  two  or 
three  decades  among  the  Indian  Churches.  And  it  still  remains  an 
unresolved  issue.  Indeed,  the  all-Indiajurisdiction  of  the  Syro-Malabar 
Church  for  the  enhancement  of  our  mission  and  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
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Syro-Malabar  immigrants  is  our  legitimate  right.  I  am  not  entering  into 
these  issues  here.  The  issue  I  want  to  raise  here  is  the  very  concept  of 
mission.  Today  we  have  new  openings  and  opportunities  for  mission 
not  only  in  India  at  large,  but  also  in  various  other  countries.  But  what  is 
our  understanding  of  mission?  Does  it  simply  mean  the  territorial 
expansion  of  our  Church  and  conquest  over  other  peoples  and  their 
religions? 

Mission  was  understood  in  the  past,  and  even  today  by  many,  as 
conversion,  baptism  and  planting  the  Church.  In  the  context  of  the  new 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  plurality  of  religions  and  of 
dialogue  and  relationship  with  them,  we  have  to  rethink  the  very  concept 
of  mission.  The  Church  acknowledges  and  respects  the  rich  diversity 
of  religions.  “The  Catholic  Church  rejects  nothing  which  is  true  and 
holy  in  these  religions.  She  looks  with  sincere  respect  upon  those  ways 
of  conduct  and  life,  those  rules  and  teachings  which,  though  differing  in 
many  particulars  from  what  she  holds  and  set  forth,  nevertheless  often 
reflect  a  ray  of  that  Truth  which  enlightens  all  human  persons”.17 

In  our  theological  reflections  and  pastoral  praxis,  the  starting  point 
must  be  the  mission  and  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  not  the  traditions  of  the 
Churches,  however  ancient  and  sacrosanct  they  may  be.  The  mission 
of  Jesus  was  the  proclamation  and  realization  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
by  his  words  and  deeds,  and  by  his  own  personal  life  and  witness. 
Jesus  demanded  from  everybody  a  real  “conversion  of  heart”.  Every 
human  person  has  to  turn  totally  to  God  and  to  fellow  humans  by 
uprooting  one’s  natural  egoism,  which  demands  constant  self-denial  or 
self-sacrifice.  By  overcoming  sin  man  has  to  establish  a  new  relationship 
with  God  and  with  one  another,  and  this  new  relationship  is  the  ‘Kingdom 
of  God’.  ‘Planting  the  Church  among  all  people’  is  for  the  sake  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  not  the  ultimate  end  of  the  mission. 

Moreover,  a  local  Church  in  the  new  missions  shall  not  be  a 
‘replica’  of  the  ‘Mother  Church’.  Local  Churches  are  not  mere 
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extensions  of  another  local  Church.  Being  and  becoming  of  the  local 
Church  is  a  process,  which  may  be  called  ecclesiogenesis.  This 
ecclesiogenesis  in  a  given  time,  place,  culture  and  people  is  often  called 
‘inculturation’  of  the  Church.  Inculturation  is  not  simply  the  external 
adaptation  of  certain  aspects  of  the  life  and  practice  of  the  Church  by 
taking  some  elements  from  a  new  culture,  which  it  encounters. 
Inculturation  is  the  result  of  a  genuine  encounter  of  Chiist  and  the  Gospel 
with  the  soul  or  spirit  of  the  culture  of  a  people.  It  is  a  local  realization 
of  the  mystery  of  the  Church.  In  the  light  of  this  understanding  of  the 
‘local  Churchy  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  has  to  seriously  think  about 
its  existing  missions  in  Central  and  North  India  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  We  need  a  major  paradigm  shift  in  our  missions. 

Among  the  recent  documents  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  is  the 
Redemptoris  Missio ,  which  discussed  the  diverse  paths  of  mission  in 
some  detail.  Evangelization  or  the  mission  of  the  Church  is  one,  namely, 
partnership  in  the  realization  of  God's  plan  of  salvation  in  history  and 
beyond  it.  This  one  mission  and  its  goal  are  reached  through  different 
ways.ls  Witness,  proclamation,  baptism  and  planting  of  the  Church, 
involvement  in  the  liberative  struggles  of  humanity,  dialogue  with  other 
religions,  evangelization  of  cultures  and  inculturation,  and  works  of 
charity  are  the  different  paths  of  mission  or  evangelization.  All  these  are 
constituent  parts  of  evangelization  and  not  merely  a  preparation  for  the 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel. 

The  actual  context  of  the  Church  and  the  society  has  to  determine 
what  particular  path  of  mission  has  to  be  followed  there.  In  a  society 
where  injustice  and  poverty  are  rampant,  where  human  dignity  and 
rights  are  at  stake,  the  Church’s  primary  path  of  mission  shall  be  the 
same  as  that  of  Jesus  who  became  the  voice  of  the  voiceless.  In  a 
society  characterized  by  a  rich  plurality  of  religions,  where  each  religion 
is  conscious  of  its  own  mission  and  asserts  its  uniqueness,  where 
conversion  from  one  religion  to  another  is  suspected  as  domination  of 
one  group  over  the  other  which  causes  religious  rivalry,  fanaticism  and 
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the  emergence  of  communalism  and  fundamentalism,  there  the  primary 
path  of  mission  is  creating  inter-religious  fellowship  and  harmony  by 
inter-religious  dialogues  of  various  kinds.  In  a  society  where  there  exists 
no  authentic  religion,  or  where  the  existing  religions  have  become 
oppressive  systems  and  distorted  religions,  the  direct  proclamation  of 
Jesus  as  the  liberator  shall  be  the  primary  path  of  mission. 

In  the  actual  Indian  context  of  religious  pluralism  and  the 
immense  human  misery  and  utter  poverty,  the  primary  path  of  the 
Church’s  mission  in  India  seems  to  be  to  enter  into  dialogue  with  all  the 
major  religions  of  the  country  in  creating  a  just  and  better  society  based 
on  the  vision  of  Jesus  and  on  the  authentic  human/Gospel/Kingdom 
values.  In  such  a  context  the  proclamation  of  Jesus  shall  not  be  seen  as 
something  totally  different.  It  is  Jesus  who  calls  and  inspires  us  to  enter 
into  dialogue  with  all  our  fellow  human  beings,  and  thus  to  form  a  new 
kind  of  fellowship  cutting  across  the  boundaries  of  religions,  cultures, 
races,  nationalities  and  languages.  The  Church’s  mission  is  not  to  destroy 
the  other  religions,  but  to  challenge  and  transform  them  in  mutuality  and 
complementarity.  The  Church  has  to  recognize  the  missionary  role  of 
i  fie  other  religions  too,  and  let  itself  be  challenged  and  purified  in  constant 
interaction  and  dialogue  with  them.  The  Church’s  mission  is,  therefore, 
not  a  one-way  traffic,  but  a  process  of  giving  and  taking,  resulting  in 
mutual  fecundation  and  transformation.  Hence  proclamation  of  Christ, 
Liberation  and  Dialogue  shall  not  be  separated,  but  constantly  related 
as  parts  of  a  single  process,  the  process  of  the  realization  of  the  mystery 
of  God’s  plan  of  salvation  which  cannot  be  identified  with  our  own 
plans  and  ideas.  First  and  foremost,  the  mission  of  the  Church  in  India 
is  to  create  “a  community  of  communities”,  cutting  across  all  boundaries 
of  caste,  ethnic,  cultural,  social,  political  and  religious.  The  Church’s 
mission,  therefore,  is  ‘pontifical’  in  a  different  sense.  It  is  a  mission  of 
“bridge-making”  between  various  communities,  castes,  cultural  groups 
and  religious  groups  and  it  demands  new  styles  of  living  together  as  a 
community  of  communities.19 
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4.  New  Ways  of  Theologizing 

It  goes  without  saying  that  western  theologies  and  their 
methodologies  should  not  be  aped  in  India  without  critical  analysis.  I 
should  say  that  the  Eastern  liturgy-centred  theology  is  equally 
inadmissible.  Today  it  is  not  enough  to  have  a  theology  by  just 
paraphrasing  the  existing  liturgical  texts  and  commenting  on  them.  The 
ancient  eastern  dictum,  lex  orandi  lex  credendi ,  is  very  often 
misunderstood  and  misinterpreted,  as  if  we  have  the  whole  of  theology 
in  the  liturgy  and  liturgical  texts.  When  we  say  that  for  the  Easterners 
liturgy  is  the  locus  theologicus ,  it  really  means  that  the  starting-point  of 
theology  is  the  liturgical  experience  and  not  any  one  particular  liturgical 
text  or  rite.  If  the  present  liturgical  texts  or  prayers  or  the  particular 
ways  of  celebrating  the  liturgies,  derived  from  ancient  times  and  that 
too  from  an  entirely  different  context,  are  inadequate  for  today  and 
incapable  of  evoking  the  original  ‘faith  experience'  or  ‘Christ  experience' 
or  ‘God  experience’ .  They  need  timely  reform  in  tune  with  the  culture 
and  ethos  of  the  people  today. 

We  need  today  not  only  liturgy-centred  theology,  but  also 
‘people-centred'  theologies  and  other  new  ways  of  theologizing 
according  to  our  context  and  time.  Experience  of  the  people  of  God 
praying  together  and  celebrating  the  Christ-event  and  the  Pascal  mystery 
in  the  liturgy  is  indeed  the  most  important  Christian  experience  that  has 
to  be  theologically  articulated.  However,  there  are  other  Christian 
experiences  too  that  have  to  be  articulated.  Experience  of  deeply 
committed  Christians,  who  are  involved  in  the  struggles  of  the  people 
for  justice,  freedom  and  equality  are  also  very  important  and  it  should 
be  theologically  articulated.  We  have  to  highlight  the  relevance  of  Jesus 
and  the  Gospel  in  our  struggles  for  freedom  and  new  humanity. 
Experience  of  the  Christian  Dalits  and  that  of  women  today  also  needs 
theological  articulation.  The  narrative  and  poetic  theology  of  the  East 
Syrian  Fathers  can  be  a  good  model  here.  Christians  deeply  involved 
and  committed  to  inter-religious  prayer,  dialogues  and  common  projects 
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for  human  welfare  too  must  theologize  from  their  perspective  and 
experience.  In  such  theologizing  the  resources  belonging  to  all  religions, 
cultures,  ideologies,  sciences  and  technology  are  to  be  channeled  and 
harnessed  to  the  social  transformation  and  humanization  of  our  world. 
New  Christian  communities  in  the  missions  also  have  the  task  of 
theologically  articulating  their  newly  discovered  liberative  and  spiritual 
experience  in  their  encounter  with  Christ  and  the  Gospel. 

What  is  required  is  a  common  understanding  and  methodology 
cf  theologizing.  Theology,  as  already  mentioned  above,  is  the 
interpretation  of  Christian  faith  in  the  context  of  existential  realities  and 
die  interpretation  of  the  realities  of  today  in  the  light  of  Christian  faith  in 
erder  to  challenge  and  help  transform  the  present  reality  into  a  new 
creation  or  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Theologizing  is  thus  the  continuous 
dialogue  and  interaction  between  the  Gospel  or  Christian  message  and 
he  realities  of  every  new  age.  The  Gospel  or  Christian  faith  puts 
questions  to  the  actual  situation  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  present 
ealities  put  questions  to  faith  so  that  the  faith  itself  may  be  reinterpreted, 
rhe  content  of  Christian  faith  needs  continuous  interpretation  and  re- 
nterpretation,  so  that  it  may  become  understandable  and  relevant  for 
'very  new  age.  Such  interpretation  or  re-reading  is  needed  both  to 
distinguish  between  the  core  of  the  message  and  its  historical  and  cultural 
expressions,  and  also  to  safeguard  the  authentic  faith  against  its  historical 
listortions. 

If  we  can  agree  upon  the  dynamics  of  theologizing  as  proposed 
ibove,  as  a  twofold  movement  or  process,  then  the  question  of  particular 
nethods  of  theologizing  may  not  be  very  crucial.  There  can  be  many 
nodels  and  methods  of  theologizing  as  required  by  the  contexts  and 
leeds.  One  can  only  evaluate  each  method  and  highlight  its  strength 
md  weakness.  No  one  universal  method  is  needed,  nor  is  it  advisable, 
ndian  Churches,  including  Syro-Malabar  Church,  need  a  plurality  of 
heologies  and  a  variety  of  methods. 
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Conclusion 


The  basic  methodology  or  dynamics  is  one  and  the  same,  as 
mentioned  above.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  to  be  immersed  in  our 
Christian  faith  with  a  strong  commitment  to  Jesus  and  his  Gospel,  without 
which  ‘Christian'  theologizing  is  impossible.  In  order  to  confront  and 
challenge  the  society  and  the  realities  of  today  with  a  prophetic  spirit, 
one  has  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  Christ,  the  vision  and  mission  of  Christ. 
Besides  this  strong  personal  commitment  to  Christ,  one  has  to  be  familiar 
with  the  entire  Christian  history  and  traditions.  A  deep  knowledge  of 
Sacred  Scriptures,  familiarity  with  the  works  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
and  with  the  history  of  theology  and  the  various  liturgical  and  theological 
traditions  of  both  East  and  West,  and  fidelity  to  the  Church's  official 
Magisterium  are  the  prerequisite  in  order  to  interpret  with  competence 
the  signs  of  the  times  and  the  realities  of  today.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
any  authentic  theologizing,  one  has  to  be  immersed  fully  in  the  world 
and  in  the  realities  of  every  new  age,  where  God  is  at  work  and  through 
which  God  is  speaking  to  us. 20  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  Federation  of 
Asian  Bishops'  Conferences  has  repeatedly  addressed  the  Asian 
Churches  to  build  up  authentic  local  Churches  and  theologies  by  a  triple 
dialogue  or  triple  immersion  into  the  Asia’s  poor,  Asia’s  rich  cultures 
and  religious  traditions.21  What  we  need  is  “a  new  Baptism  of  immersion’' 
into  the  lives  of  the  Indian  masses,  who  are  by  and  large  the  poor,  the 
oppressed  and  the  untouchables.  Only  with  such  an  immersion  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  descend  upon  us,  as  in  the  case  of  Jesus’  Baptism  in  Jordan, 
where  he  identified  with  the  common  people.22  Above  all,  different 
theologies  and  methodologies  shall  not  remain  islands  unrelated  without 
communication  and  traffic.  Mutual  dialogue,  challenge  and  critique  among 
various  theologies,  their  approaches  and  methods,  whether  Western, 
Eastern,  Roman,  Syrian  or  Indian  are  indeed  absolutely  necessary  for 
mutual  enrichment  and  the  fullness  of  truth. 
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Jesus  as  the  Paradigm  for  Theologizing 

Dr.  Jacob  Naluparayil  MCBS 


itroduction 

Christian  theology  in  Kerala  has  more  been  academic,  focusing 
ften  on  Western  concerns  and  using  foreign  concepts.  Hardly  any 
tempt  was  made  to  build  up  a  theology  in  touch  with  the  Kerala  reality, 
onsequently  it  was  an  alienated  and  alienating  theology,  so  far  as  it 
ad  nothing  to  do  with  the  concerns  of  the  people  of  Kerala.  Any 
hristian  theology  must  have  its  start  from  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
onsequently  our  attempt  to  frame  out  a  theology  in  context  too  should 
ase  itself  upon  the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus.  For,  it  is  the  theologizing 
*axis  of  Jesus  that  has  to  function  as  the  basic  paradigm  for  all  Christian 
eologies. 

lethod 

What  was  that  theologizing  model  that  we  find  in  Jesus  of 
azareth?  In  this  paper  I  would  like  to  limit  myself  to  two  important 
;pects  of  Jesus’  theologizing  praxis:  ( 1 )  his  experience  of  God  as  Abba; 
')  and  his  interaction  (both  in  words  and  deeds)  with  the  Palestinian 
ality  of  that  time.  Right  away  one  might  ask  which  Jesus.  In  this  paper 
e  are  not  interested  in  finding  out  the  religious  experience  and  social 
axis  of  the  historical  Jesus.  Our  focus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  on  Jesus 
'the  canonical  gospels.  To  be  more  precise,  I  propose  to  read  the 
inonical  text  of  the  gospel  of  Mark  to  unveil  the  theologizing  praxis  of 
>sus.  For  this  purpose  I  intend  to  make  use  of  narrative  criticism  as 
e  methodological  tool.1 
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Abba  Experience  of  Jesus 

As  Mark  narrates,  it  is  Jesus’  experience  of  his  relation  with  G« 
that  becomes  the  foundation  of  his  public  life  and  ministry.  Jesus  star 
his  public  ministry  (1:14)  immediately  after  his  baptism  when  it  w 
revealed  to  him  that  he  was  God’s  Son  (1:11).  This  special  experien 
of  Jesus  can  be  deduced  by  his  extraordinary  reference  to  God 
Abba  (14:36).  In  fact,  Mark  is  very  stingy  in  depicting  the  moments 
Jesus’  prayer  (Mk  1:9-11,  36;  6:46;  9:1-8;  14:35-39;  15:33-3^- 
Nevertheless,  he  tries  to  paint  him  as  one  having  unparalleled  intima« 
with  God.2 

If  we  attempt  to  trace  the  God-experience  of  Jesus  we  are  b 
by  the  evangelist  at  first  to  the  scene  of  baptism  (1:9-11  ).3  At  t 
baptismal  scene,  Jesus  hears  himself  addressed  as  the  beloved  Son 
his  Father.  “You  are  my  dearly-loved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well  please 
(Mk  1:11).  Mark’s  use  of  the  second  person  in  direct  address  indicat 
that  it  is  a  moment  of  Jesus’  personal  experience  of  God.  The  addre 
of  God  to  Jesus  discloses  the  experience  of  Jesus  that  he  and  Go 
stand  in  Father-Son  relationship.4  This  unique  religious  experience 
God  as  Father  is,  to  some  extent,  ‘outside’  the  Jewish  religion  off 
time.  It  goes  beyond  the  Torah  and  Temple  that  were  imports 
characteristics  of  the  Jewish  religious  tradition. 

Jesus’  divine  Sonship  is  the  object  of  the  transfiguration  sto 
too  (9:2-8). 5  Moreover,  it  is  in  this  account  that  we  get  for  the  first  tin 
a  glimpse  of  the  interrelation  between  Jesus’  divine  Sonship  and  f 
violent  death.  The  command  of  God  is  to  listen  to  Jesus’  teaching  (9:7a 
The  subject  matter  of  Jesus'  teaching  is  his  suffering  and  violent  dea 
(8:3 1 ;  9:9- 1 3).  Thus  when  the  divine  command  to  listen  to  Jesus  (9:7 
is  taken  together  with  the  divine  revelation  of  his  Sonship  (9:7c),  it  tur 
out  to  be  a  clue  to  the  constitutive  element  of  the  divine  filiation,  i. 
Jesus’  suffering,  death,  and  resurrection.  Thus  Jesus’  loving  obedieni 
to  the  plan  of  God  constitutes  the  nucleus  of  his  divine  Sonship. 
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In  short,  Jesus’  loving  trust  in  his  Father  led  him  even  to  the  point 
of  risking  his  life.  This  was  an  exceptional  trust  that  gave  him  the 
confidence  that  nothing  is  impossible  for  him  because  he  is  God’s  Son 
and  because  his  Father  always  stands  by  him.  This  was  the  belief  that  if 
my  Father  is  with  me,  not  even  death  could  prevail  over  me.  The  parable 
of  the  wicked  tenants  (Mk  1 2: 1  - 1 2)6  told  by  Jesus  overflows  with  his 
confidence  in  the  presence  and  intervention  of  his  Father.  Jesus  perceives 
himself  as  the  beloved  Son  sent  by  his  Father  in  order  to  be  killed 
(12:6, 7-8, 12).  Nevertheless,  he  believed  that  the  executed  Son  is  the 
one  who  will  be  raised  by  the  Father  to  become  the  cornerstone 
(12: 10).7 

It  is  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  that  we  hear  for  the  first  time 
Jesus  addressing  God  and  we  hear  him  calling  God  as  Abba  (Mk 
14:36).  Jesus’  experience  of  God  as  Abba  was  revolutionary  in  the 
cultural  context  of  his  time.  The  Aramaic  word  Abba  is  an  affectionate 
and  intimate  term  of  endearment  that  a  child  uses  for  a  tenderly  loving 
father.  Jesus  might  have  been  the  first  Jew  to  use  this  word,  ‘ Abba\ 
when  addressing  Yahweh.  The  word  suggests  a  very  special  relationship 
of  love,  intimacy  and  trust.  Thus  ‘Father’  is  the  word  image  Jesus  used 
to  express  God  and  His  relationship  to  God. 

Jesus’  address  to  God  at  Gethsemane,  i.e.,  Abba,  Father,  reminds 
the  reader  of  God’s  unique  way  of  addressing  Jesus  as  “my  beloved 
Son”  ( 1 : 1 1 ;  cf.  9:7).8  The  prayer  at  Gethsemane  unveils  the  real  meaning 
of  Jesus’  divine  Sonship.  In  front  of  his  imminent  death  Jesus 
addresses  God  calling  him,  “Abba,  Father,  ”  reiterating  his 
extraordinary  trust  that  He  will  stand  by  him  even  in  the  darkest  moments 
of  death.  From  the  Son  who  calls  upon  Him  as  Abba ,  God  demands 
nothing  but  a  trust  to  endanger  even  his  own  life.  Thus  what  it  means  to 
be  called  by  God  “my  beloved  Son”  or  what  it  means  to  address  God, 
Abba ,  is  unveiled  through  Jesus'  prayer.9  That  is,  Jesus’  experience  of 
God  as  Father  involves  his  faithful  and  loving  relationship  with  God 
even  up  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  life. 10  This  is  categorically  brought  out  at 
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the  moment  of  Jesus'  death  through  the  announcement  of  the  centurion 
( 15:39).' 1  He  confesses  that  Jesus,  dying  on  the  cross  in  obedience  tc 
the  will  of  his  Father,  really  is  the  Son  of  God.12 

In  short,  Jesus’  intimate  relation  with  God  as  his  Father  was  the: 
driving  force  for  his  life  and  activity.  That  he  was  God’s  Son  was  the: 
nucleus  of  Jesus'  personal  relation  with  God.  It  was  his  belief  and  trust! 
that  God  would  stand  by  him  as  a  father  would  by  the  side  of  his  son_ 
This  gave  him  the  strength  to  face  all  the  adversities  of  his  life  and  the 
life  of  the  people  around  him.  It  is  this  belief  that  enabled  him  to  face 
violent  death  trusting  in  the  power  and  the  faithfulness  of  God. 

Jesus’  Interaction  with  the  Palestinian  Reality 

Immediately  after  the  baptism  Jesus,  who  enjoys  the  unique  and 
incomparable  religious  experience  of  intimate  union  with  God  so  as  to* 
address  him  with  the  familial  title  ‘ Abba  ’,  sets  off  a  journey  in  which  he 
interacts  with  the  human  miseries  around  him.  That  he  comes  across 
human  beings  under  the  bondage  of  Satan  (1:21-28,  32-34,39),  sin 
(2:1-12,16-17),  sickness  ( 1 :29-34, 40-45),  social  discrimination  (2: 1 6- 
1 7),  religious  practices  (2: 18-20),  and  the  Sabbath  Law  (2:23-28;  3:1- 
6)  is  what  provokes  Jesus’  positive  interactions.  As  a  result  one  finds ; 
Jesus  liberating  men  from  the  power  of  Satan  (Mk  1 :2 1  -28,  32-34, . 
39),  sin  (2: 1  - 1 2,  1 6- 1 7),  sickness  ( 1 :29-34, 40-45),  and  the  clutches  > 
of  the  religious  establishment  (2: 1 8-22, 23-28;  3:1  -6).  All  these  incidents  > 
(1:15-3:6)  demonstrate  Jesus  paying  attention  to  the  so-called 
underprivileged,  lower  classes  or  outcasts  of  society.  This,  in  fact,  is ; 
the  active  version  of  what  he  has  proclaimed  in  words,  viz.,  arrival  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.13  For,  immediately  after  the  baptism  and  the 
experience  of  having  God  as  the  Father  (Mk  1:9-11),  Jesus  begins  to 
proclaim  God  s  Kingdom:  “The  time  has  been  fulfilled,  and  the 
Kingdom  of  God  has  come  near ;  repent,  and  believe  in  the  Good 
News”  (Mk  1:15). 
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It  means  that  Jesus’  experience  of  God  as  his  Father  led  him  not 
ust  into  the  deserts  and  onto  the  mountaintops  to  pray  but  to  treat 
people  with  the  same  compassionate  concern  as  his  Father.  They  were 
lis  brothers  and  sisters  in  ways  as  deep  as  the  irresistible  Spirit  of 
Sod’s  love.  Jesus’  days  and  dreams  were  filled  with  that  intense  personal 
experience  of  his  Father  which  left  him  restless.  He  was  a  man  driven 
3y  such  a  hunger  and  thirst  for  justice  that  he  was  considered  mad  by 
lis  family  (Mk  3:20).  He  worked  hard  to  liberate  people  living  under 
my  kind  of  bondage  and  thereby  wanted  to  make  them  experience 
:hat  they  too  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  God.  In  short,  one  might 
say  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  Jesus’  metaphor  for  a  new  social  order 
when  people  experience  his  Father  in  the  same  manner  as  he  has 
experienced. 

Leper,  Sinners,  and  Sabbath 

From  among  the  various  manifestations  of  the  arrival  of  the  reign 
of  God  ( 1 : 14-3:6),  which  liberate  men  and  women  from  sickness  and 
bondage,  let  us  focus  our  attention  on  three  of  them:  healing  of  the  leper 
(1:40-45), 14  Jesus’  table-fellowship  with  tax  collectors  and  sinners  (2:15- 
17),  and  the  healing  on  the  Sabbath  (3: 1-6). 15 

For  the  people  of  Israel,  leprosy  was  not  only  a  medical  problem 
but  also  a  ritual  impurity.  The  people  considered  the  disease  to  be  divine 
punishment  and  feared  that  the  community  would  also  suffer  if  the  leper 
were  not  forced  outside  the  town.  Jesus  not  only  rejects  that  judgment 
but  also  crosses  the  boundaries  of  purity  laws  to  touch  the  alienated. 
"Moved  with  pity,  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  touched  him,  and  said  to 
him,  ‘I  do  will  it.  Be  made  clean’  ( 1 :40-42).  With  a  simple  but  profound 
touch,  Jesus  breaks  down  barriers,  challenges  customs  and  laws  that 
alienate,  and  embodies  his  convictions  about  the  inclusive  meaning  ot 
the  Reign  of  God. 

This  event  reveals  not  only  Jesus’  care  for  an  individual  in  need 
but  also  his  concern  about  structures  of  society.  Jesus  steps  across  the 
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boundaries  separating  the  unclean  and  actually  touches  the  leper.  I 
doing  so,  Jesus  enters  into  the  leper’s  isolation  and  becomes  unclear 
Human  care  and  compassion,  not  cultural  values  of  honor  and  shame 
direct  Jesus’  action.  He  calls  into  question  the  purity  code,  which  alienate- 
and  oppresses  people  already  in  need.  Indeed,  this  encounter  with  th 
leper  is  one  example  of  how  Jesus  reaches  out  to  the  marginal  peopf 
in  Jewish  society,  whether  they  are  women,  the  possessed  or  lepers. 

Jesus  is  accused  of  the  bad  company  he  keeps,  viz.,  eating  witB 
tax  collectors  and  sinners  (2:15-16).  Jesus  by  his  table  fellowshig 
dissolved  the  sharp  social  boundaries  and  consequently  attempted  fo* 
an  egalitarian  and  inclusive  society.  This  coming/already-present  reign 
of  God  is  especially  symbolized  in  the  table-fellowship  that  Jesu:i 
establishes  with  all  types  of  people  including  the  marginalized  anc 
outcasts  of  society. 16 

When  Jesus  announces  that  the  human  being  is  more  valuable 
than  the  Sabbath  laws  (2:27),  he  initiates  the  liberation  of  men  ano 
women  from  the  sacred  laws.  In  the  synagogue,  placing  the  man  wit! 
the  withered  hand  at  the  centre  of  attention  (3: 1-3),  Jesus  introduces 
the  precedence  of  the  human  welfare  over  the  strict  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  laws  (3:4).  Subsequent  healing  of  the  sick  man  substantiates 
that  Jesus  making  of  the  Kingdom  involves  the  liberation  of  men  ana 
women  from  the  religious  establishment  too. 

The  reader  would  suspect  that  Jesus  challenged  social  and  political 
understandings  ol  his  society’s  system  and  advocated  an  alternative 
social  vision  under  the  description,  the  Kingdom  of  God.  However. 
Jesus'  Kingdom  program  combined  religion,  politics,  and  economics;: 
it  was  about  divine  distributive  justice;  it  was  about  liberating  man  fromi 
the  power  ol  Satan  and  sickness,  sin,  and  the  oppressive  religious, 
establishments. 
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Jesus’  Interaction  in  Words 


What  we  have  seen  so  far  is  Jesus’  interaction  in  deeds  with 
Palestinian  reality  that  surrounded  him.  But  at  the  same  time  Mark  does 
not  fail  to  report  Jesus’  interaction  in  words  with  the  Palestinian  reality 
of  that  time.  One  of  the  initial  depictions  of  Jesus  by  Mark  is  as  an 
incomparable  teacher  (1:21-22,  27).  As  the  reader  reaches  chapter 
four  of  the  gospel,  he  finds  Jesus  telling  parables  one  after  another 
(4:3-32).  The  subject  matter  of  the  parables  is  the  Kingdom  of  God 
(4:10-12,  33). 17  In  addition  to  these  parables,  one  finds  Jesus  using 
similes,  metaphors,  wisdom  maxims,  prophetic  sayings,  apocalyptic 


1. 

Jesus  of 
Nazareth 


2. 

Experience  of 
God  as  Abba 


sayings,  and  legends  in  order  to  express  his  reaction  to  the  Palestinian 
reality.  The  four  gospels  bear  abundant  witness  to  this  fact.  All  these 
were  the  literary  forms  available  in  the  Aramaic  and  Hebrew  literatuie 
of  that  time.  In  short,  the  remarkable  feature  of  Jesus’  interaction  in 
words  is  that  Jesus  made  use  of  the  literary  forms  existed  in  his  mothei 
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tongue.  He  made  use  of  the  most  powerful  channels  of  oral 
communication  in  order  to  reach  the  majority  in  the  most  effective  way 
possible.  It  was  through  his  interactions  in  words  and  deeds  that  he 
tried  to  actualize  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  That  is, 
through  his  words  and  deeds  Jesus  attempted  to  make  them  experience 
God  as  their  father  and  all  human  beings  as  their  brethren. 

Dynamics  of  Theologizing 

As  we  read  in  the  gospels,  Jesus  was  a  man  filled  with  a  special 
kind  of  God-experience.  He  had  an  intimate  personal  experience  that 
convinced  him  to  be  the  child  of  God.  As  a  result,  God  was  for  him  his 
Father.  It  was  this  religious  experience  and  conviction  that  functioned 
as  the  nucleus  of  his  life  and  ministry.  His  experience  of  himself  as  God’s 
Son  set  in  motion  infinite  possibilities  for  him.  This  gave  him  the  conviction 
that  God  would  stand  by  him  as  his  Father  in  all  moments  of  his  life. 
This  led  him  to  a  realm  of  inexhaustible  courage  and  infinite  possibilities. 
It  is  his  conviction  of  being  the  Son  of  God  that  led  him  to  unparalleled 
activities  of  social  interaction  and  authoritative  words  of  effective 
communication. 

All  what  we  see  in  the  life,  activities,  and  teaching  of  Jesus  could 
well  be  summed  up  as  the  ideal  dynamics  of  theologizing.  Besides,  it  is 
into  this  dynamics  of  theologizing  that  he  tried  to  lead  his  disciples. 
Mark  unveils  it  when  he  exposes  the  purpose  of  the  selection  of  the 
twelve  (3: 14- 1 5):  “And  he  appointed  twelve,  to  be  with  him,  and  to  be 
sent  out  to  preach  and  have  authority  to  cast  out  demons”. 18  That  means, 
the  purpose  of  the  discipleship  is  to  take  part  in  the  same  ministry  of 
Jesus,  viz.,  to  interact  with  the  human  realities  around  them  just  like 
Jesus  did,  both  through  their  words  and  deeds.19 

Thus  the  God-experience  of  Jesus  and  his  subsequent  interactions 
(in  words  and  deeds)  with  the  Palestinian  reality  could  be  termed  as  the 
dynamics  of  his  theologizing.  Besides,  he  tried  to  train  his  disciples  along 
the  same  path.  Even  today  the  goal  of  Christian  discipleship  is  none 
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other  than  this,  viz.,  to  participate  in  the  God-experience  of  Jesus  and 
then  to  interact  with  the  human  realities  around  us. 

Jesus  as  the  Paradigm  for  Theologizing 

For  any  Christian  theology  Jesus  and  his  ministry  function  as  the 
model.  Jesus,  who  had  the  religious  experience  of  God  as  his  Father, 
was  concerned  about  his  fellow  men  and  women  who  were  bound  and 
gagged  by  dehumanizing  social  establishments.  That  is  why  Jesus  directly 
challenged  social  and  religious  attitudes  that  acted  to  keep  the 
marginalized  in  their  places  of  oppression.  That  is  why  he  led  a  public 
life  busy  with  healing  the  sick,  forgiving  the  sinners,  befriending  the 
outcasts,  keeping  company  with  the  untouchables,  violating  the  religious 
practices,  questioning  the  spiritual  authorities,  and  provoking  the  social 
and  political  elite.  His  actions  in  the  temple  ( 1 1 : 1 5- 1 7),  his  friendships 
with  women  ( 1 5 :40-4 1 ),  and  his  advocacy  for  the  poor,  make  it  clear 
that  his  programme  included  a  deep  and  fearless  challenging  of  the 
prejudices  and  injustices  of  his  day. 

He  called  for  some  radical  social  changes:  an  end  to  the  social 
exclusion  of  the  “spiritually  unclean”  (such  as  prostitutes  and  the  tax 
collectors),  a  more  inclusive  attitude  to  women  and  non-Jews,  a  rejection 
of  violence,  and  social  justice  for  the  poor.  Underlying  all  his  teachings 
and  actions  was  Jesus’  vision  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  is  basically 
a  social  order.  The  reader  of  the  gospel  would  take  it  as  a  visible  socio¬ 
political,  economic  and  religious  restructuring  of  relations  among  the 
children  of  God.  This  was,  in  nutshell,  the  beginning  and  the  model  of 
the  Christian  theology  that  we  find  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus. 

Parameters  for  a  Theology  in  Context 

Our  attempt  to  frame  out  a  process  of  theologizing  in  our  Indian 
context  must  involve  the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus  as  our  model.  As  we 
have  seen,  there  are  three  major  components  that  constituted  the 
theological  praxis  of  Jesus.  Consequently,  the  community  of  Christian 
disciples  who  try  to  engage  themselves  in  a  theologizing  process  must, 
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at  first,  inculcate  in  them  the  God-experience  of  Jesus.  You  must  try  to 
grow  up  in  the  faith  that  you  are  the  children  of  God  and  God  is  your 
beloved  Father.  In  other  words,  try  to  develop  a  better  understanding 
of  who  you  are  as  a  child  of  God,  and  what  rightfully  belonged  to  you 
as  a  result  of  this  relationship. 

As  children  of  God  you  are  blessed  with  infinite  potentials  and  are 
invited  to  immense  possibilities.  You  should  cultivate  a  deep  trust  in  God 
who  is  ever  faithfull  in  all  moments  of  your  life,  because  He  is  your  loving 
Father.  This  would  naturally  equip  you  with  the  exceptional  faith  that 
supported  the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles.  To  cultivate 
such  a  faith  involves  a  continuous  awareness  of  your  identity  as  a  child  of 
God  and  the  ever  protective  presence  of  God,  your  Father  in  your  life. 

Your  experience  of  being  the  child  of  God  invites  you  to  be 
concerned  about  your  fellow  men  and  women  who  are  strangled  by 
dehumanizing  socio-political  and  religious  establishments.  Your 
experience  of  God  as  your  Father  empowers  you  to  challenge  all 
structures  and  situations  of  oppression.  In  the  case  of  the  Indian  Church, 
this  oppressive  situation  consists  of  a  range  of  human  miseries,  such  as 
poverty,  unemployment,  lack  of  education,  social  discrimination  evolving 
from  the  caste  and  religion,  religious  fundamentalism,  corruption  in  the 
public  life,  discrimination  and  violence  against  women,  violation  of  human 
rights  etc.  All  these  social  and  religious  miseries  bar  them  from  enjoying 
their  real  nature  of  being  the  children  of  God.  Hence  the  community  of 
Christian  disciples  have  the  duty  to  respond  to  the  social  evils  that 
surround  their  brethern.  They  have  a  duty  to  uplift  their  brethem  in 
order  that  they  may  also  experience  their  status  as  the  children  of  God. 

The  third  constituent  of  Jesus’  theologizing  praxis  was  his 
interaction  in  words  making  use  of  best  media  of  communication 
available  to  him  in  the  Aramaic  language.  Our  duty  is  to  make  use  of  the 
best  means  of  communication  available  to  us  today  in  our  culture.  For 
this  purpose  various  literary  and  art  forms  of  each  vernacular  language 
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1.  WE/ 


Christians  of 
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Kingdom  of  God 


Indian  Reality 
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ave  to  be  made  use  of.  Theology  must  be  developed  in  the  language 
>f  the  local  people.  For,  Jesus  made  use  of  a  simple  Aramaic  that  was 
/ell  understood  and  well  remembered  by  the  common  folk.  Besides, 
e  made  use  of  various  literary  forms  like  parables,  similies,  metaphors, 
/isdom  maxims,  prophetic  sayings,  apocalyptic  sayings,  and  legends, 
le  made  the  best  use  of  the  media  of  communication  available  to  him. 
Ve  should  not  forget  that  visual  and  print  media  were  not  available  to 
esus  at  that  time.  In  contrast,  a  Christian  community  of  the  third 
nillennium  must  jump  into  the  electronic  and  visual  media  in  order  to 
hallenge  the  dehumanizing  structures  and  to  liberate  men  and  women 
rom  these  establishments.  Church  should  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of 
hie  film  industry,  TV  serials,  CDs  and  VCDs  in  order  put  across  the 
alues  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Do  we  utilize  the  modern  media  in 
irder  to  question  and  challenge  all  forms  of  oppression  and  injustices, 
f  not,  how  can  we  claim  to  be  the  disciples  of  Jesus  or  how  can  we 
►resume  to  be  theologians? 
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Conclusion 

Hence,  Jesus,  who  called  the  disciples  and  made  them  participant! 
of  his  mission  of  establishing  the  Kingdom  of  God,  invites  us  today  tc 
share  his  God-experience  and  get  involved  in  the  social  arena  -  in  th« 
struggle  of  the  marginalized,  the  plight  of  underpaid  workers,  the 
discrim1  nation  against  women,  pollution  of  our  natural  resources,  ethicai 
problems  in  politics,  medicine,  economy,  and  religion,  and  othei: 
contemporary  problems.  This  should  be  the  theology,  a  disciple  of  Chris, 
has  to  give  shape  to.  This  kind  of  Christian  theologizing  involves  boil 
theoiy  and  praxis,  involving  both  active  and  communicative  dimensions. 
This  Christian  theology  imposes  both  personal  and  social  dimensions 
upon  you.  In  personal  terms,  it  is  a  call  to  a  complete  metanoia  or 
change-of-heart,  which  calls  you  to  have  the  self  awareness  that  you 
are  the  child  of  God.  In  social  terms  it  calls  for  the  establishment  of  ar; 
alternative  community  formed  from  the  point  of  view  of  God  (Mk  8:33). 
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Introduction 

This  paper  is  divided  into  the  following  parts: 

1.  The  biblical  picture  of  St  Thomas  and  his  persona: 
experience  with  Jesus. 

2 .  Reality  ai  id  relevance  of  the  cultural  context  in  faith  formation 

3.  The  cultural  context  of  India  at  the  time  of  St  Thomas  ana 
the  beginning  of  Syro-Malabar  Church. 

4.  Call  to  a  deeper  assimilation  of  the  cultural  elements  of  th« 
country  encountered. 

5 .  Celebration,  contemplation  and  realization. 

1.  The  Biblical  Picture  of  St  Thomas  and  His  Personal  Experiene: 
with  Jesus 

When  we  go  through  the  biblical  passages  relating  to  St  Thoma 
we  see  the  following  characteristic  notes  of  a  person: 

1.1  Spontaneity  and  Readiness  for  Sacrifice 

This  is  a  very  good  character.  Courage  and  readiness  to  do  whs 
is  difficult  was  always  with  him.  St  Thomas,  when  he  was  just  a  discipl 1 
of  Jesus,  offered  himself  to  go  and  die  with  him.  When  the  disciple 
knew  what  was  going  on  in  the  society  and  people’s  evil  plan  to  kit 
Jesus,  they  lovingly  warned  Jesus  not  to  go  to  the  city.  It  is  in  this  contex1 
Thomas  said:  “Let  us  all  go  with  the  master  so  we  may  die  with  him"  (J 
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1:16).  This  is  a  sign  that  Thomas  accepted  the  master  and  also 
nanifested  his  readiness  to  surrender  himself  to  him.  From  the  other 
iassages  of  the  Gospel  we  can  understand  that  the  inner  eyes  of  the 
lisciples  were  not  yet  open.  This  is  said  about  the  chosen  disciples 
>eter,  James  and  John,  whom  Jesus  took  to  Mount  Tabor  and  to 
jethsemane.  The  idea  was  that  those  who  had  the  Tabor  experience 
Iso  should  have  the  Gethsemane  experience.  But  in  spite  of  all  that,  it 
s  said:  “They  still  did  not  understand  the  Sacred  Scripture  which  said 
hat  he  must  rise  from  death.”  (Jn  20:9).  In  the  light  of  this,  the  readiness 
>f  Thomas  to  go  and  die  with  Jesus  could  be  seen  as  a  natural  enthusiasm 
rising  from  his  then  consciousness  of  Jesus.  My  argument  at  this  moment 
s  not  about  his  faith  in  Jesus,  but  his  commitment  and  readiness  to  give 
limself  to  what  he  knows. 

2.  An  Inquisitive  Mind,  Seeking  Satisfactory  Evidence  for 
Reason 

After  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  Thomas  refused  to  accept  it,  even 
if ter  the  witnessing  by  other  disciples.  This  was  because  Thomas  insisted 
)n  evidence  which  natural  reason  demands.  Reason  is  a  faculty  of  truth. 
Evidence  is  what  reason  naturally  asks  for  its  decision  making.  The 
)roblem  here  is  that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  not  to  be  accepted 
rimarily  by  human  evidences,  but  by  faith,  which  is  a  light  enlightening 
he  mind  and  heart  of  the  believer  at  the  same  time,  leading  him  to 
inderstand  and  accept  the  self-revealing  God.  The  reluctance  of  Thomas 
o  accept  the  fact  of  resurrection  shows  that  reason  was  powerful  in  his 
)ersonality  and  a  natural  demand  for  proof  and  evidence  was  put 
orward.  Jesus  uses  this  occasion  for  another  apparition  to  the  disciples 
n  which  the  primacy  of  faith  over  reason  is  established. 

1.3.  Readiness  to  Move  from  Reason  to  Faith 

In  the  second  apparition  Jesus  calls  Thomas  personally  and  reveals 
limself  to  him.  When  Jesus  said  to  him:  “Put  your  Finger  here  and  look 
it  my  hands;  stretch  out  your  hands  and  put  into  my  side.  Resist  no 
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longer  and  be  a  believer"  (Jn  20:27).  His  spontaneous  response  wa:i 
“My  Lord  and  my  God."  Once  again  we  see  the  readiness  to  accept 
what  is  placed  before  him  as  evidence.  But  Jesus  said,  “You  believeo 
because  you  have  seen,  blessed  are  those  who  believe  without  seeing/ 
This  is  an  instruction  given  to  all  disciples,  especially  to  Thomas,  thai 
ultimate  salvation  is  sought  basically  through  faith  rather  than  seeing  by 
physical  or  mental  eyes.  The  spontaneity  with  which  Thomas  acceptec 
this  faith  is  very  clear  by  his  sudden  expression:  “My  Lord  and  mv 
God.”  The  expression  was  a  complete  surrender  of  himself  to  the  maste 
as  a  faithful  disciple.  Once  again,  the  same  spontaneity  and  readiness 
to  accept  and  surrender  to  that  which  is  clearly  manifested  before  him 
is  seen.  Here  the  manifestation  is  taking  place  not  in  the  sense  or  mine 
level,  but  in  the  Spirit  level  which  we  call  the  opening  of  the  third  eye. 

St  Ephrem,  a  great  poet  of  the  Syrian  tradition  has  written  Hymn . 
on  Faith,  which  in  fact  is  a  treatise  on  faith.  This  poem  shows  how 
important  is  faith  for  the  disciples  of  Jesus  and  could  be  understood  a:  i 
a  natural  flow  of  faith  consciousness  of  the  original  Syrian  tradition.  S- 
Ephrem  calls  faith  as  ‘the  luminous  eye'.  In  the  Indian  tradition  faith  i:i 
known  as  the  third  eye  and  is  understood  as  a  person's  entry  into  the 
divine  way  of  thinking  and  seeing  in  contrast  to  the  human  ways  o 
sensation  and  reason.  When  Jesus  presented  blessedness  to  those  whe 
believe  without  seeing,  Jesus  insisted  the  need  of  transcending  the  twe 
ways  of  human  seeing,  that  is  of  sensation  and  reason.  Though  faith  i: 
not  against  reason,  faith  definitely  asks  us  to  transcend  the  parameter: 
of  reason  and  opt  that  which  is  beyond  reason,  of  course,  by  the  very 
light  of  faith  which  is  a  gift  given  to  us.  My  conclusion  is  that  the 
St  Thomas  Christians,  irrespective  of  place  or  country  they  live,  shoulc 
be  persons  of  deep  faith,  though  it  is  in  principle  applicable  to  all.  A1 
Christians  must  live  in  faith.  Here  is  an  incident  which  brings  faith  to  the 
forefront  of  our  Jesus  experience  and  let  this  be  the  cornerstone  of  ou 
spiritual  heritage. 
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As  we  advance  in  our  seeing  dynamics,  proceeding  from  the 
ower  level  of  sense  and  mind,  moving  to  the  higher  level  ol  faith,  our 
ralue  system  slowly  changes,  because  it  is  the  eye,  that  sees,  decides 
he  value  that  is  opted.  The  refusal  to  accept  the  fact  of  resurrection 
vas  because  it  was  not  corresponding  to  the  demands  of  reason.  When 
esus  appeared  and  condescendingly  offered  himself  to  be  touched, 
rhomas  understood  that  Jesus  is  to  be  experienced  not  by  senses  or 
)y  reason  but  by  faith.  The  exclamation  of  faith  preceded  the  remark  of 
esus  saying  that  the  vision  of  faith  is  nobler  than  that  of  reason. 

L.4.  Call  to  a  Mystical  Theology  of  Touch 

Jesus  asked  Thomas  to  touch  and  experience  him.  This  was  a 
iemand  to  move  from  the  level  of  reason  looking  for  proofs  and 
evidences  and  come  to  the  realm  of  direct  experience.  Faith  is  knowing 
3od  directly  in  the  deepest  level  of  the  soul,  rather  than  in  the  levels  of 
physical  and  mental  visions.  In  his  work,  the  Ascent  of  Mount  Carmel, 
st  John  of  the  Cross  very  clearly  says:  "Faith  is  the  proximate  and  the 
sroportionate  means  to  unite  us  with  God  V  This  is  also  treated 
elaborately  in  the  Dark  Night  of  the  Soul ,  though,  according  to  him, 
raith  is  a  dark  and  confused  light.  Faith  is  thus  knowing  by  touching,  not 
ohysically  nor  mentally,  but  spiritually.  The  St  Thomas  Christians  are 
called  to  live  by  this  light  of  faith.  It  is  experiencing  and  surrendering  at 
he  same  time.  Jesus  never  asked  the  people  who  came  to  him  for 
lealing,  “Do  you  understand  me”  but  he  asked,  “Do  you  believe  that  I 
:an  do  this?”  This  would  mean  that  the  special  knowledge  of  faith  is 
^iven  to  the  person  concerned,  and  even  the  desired  gift  is  given,  as  a 
'eward  to  his/her  faith.  Faith  is  a  way  of  touching  God.  The  woman 
suffering  from  hemorrhage  thought  that  “If  I  only  touch  his  cloak,  I  will 
De  healed”  (Mt  9:21).  Thus,  she  touched  and  was  immediately  healed, 
lesus  understood  that  power  went  out  of  him  and  asked,  “Who  touched 
me?”  In  reality  nobody  touched  him,  except  the  crowd  that  was  pressing 
in  upon  him.  The  woman  touched  only  on  the  hem  of  his  cloth.  But  this 
was  a  touch  by  faith  and  thus  touched  the  inner  core  of  Jesus  and 
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power  went  out  of  Jesus  and  healed  her.  Faith  is  actually  this  kind  of! 
touch,  which  also  took  place  in  Thomas,  our  father  and  the  disciple  o 
Jesus.  The  power  went  out  of  Jesus,  opened  the  inner  eye  of  Thorn:, 
and  he  moved  from  the  level  of  reason  to  faith.  As  a  characteristic  o 
Thomas,  his  natural  spontaneity  and  readiness  to  surrender  came  01 
beautifully  by  his  short  but  perfect  expression  “My  Lord  and  my  Godi 

Let  the  St  Thomas  Christians  take  this  aspect  of  touch  as  the! 
special  patrimony.  They  are  called  to  know  Jesus  not  by  just  studyir 
theology,  Eastern  or  Western,  but  by  touching  him,  experiencing  hii 
and  giving  themselves  totally  to  this  divine  experience.  This  experienc 
must  be  the  inner  core  of  the  paternal  tradition  we  have  to  build  U] 
naturally  in  a  perfectly  oriental  genius  which  is  handed  over  to  us.  W 
in  India,  have  to  live  this  experience,  taking  into  consideration  the  re 
context  in  which  our  faith  is  lived.  This  is  exactly  the  title  of  my  pape: 
Syro-Malabar  Church  and  its  cultural  context. 

2.  Reality  and  Relevance  of  the  Cultural  Context  in  Fait! 
Formation 

2.1.  What  is  Culture? 

Christopher  Dawson  defines  culture  as  “An  organized  way  o 
life  which  is  based  on  common  tradition  and  condition  by  a  comma 
environment.”2  C.Geertz  describes  culture  as  follows: 

Culture  denotes  a  historically  transmitted  pattern  of  meanings 
embodied  in  symbols,  a  system  of  inherited  conceptions, 
expressed  in  symbolic  forms  by  means  of  which  human  beings 
communicate,  perpetuate  and  develop  their  knowledge  about  and 
attitudes  towards  life.3 

From  this  perspective  we  have  to  look  at  the  cultural  context  and  i 
possible  influence  and  integration  into  the  spirituality  of  the  St  Thome 
Christians  in  India.  A  kind  of  inculturation  should  pervade  all  these  abov 
mentioned  aspects  of  our  life. 
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.2.  Dynamics  of  Revelation  and  Need  for  Inculturation 

The  ineffable  and  infinite  God  revealed  himself  in  time  and  history, 
'he  break-through  of  the  eternal  in  time  made  history  divine  and  heaven 
ound,  but  made  God  “earth-bound”  and  the  divine  expressions  subject 
)  limitations  of  time  and  space.  The  formless  and  the  nameless  assumed 
form  and  a  name.  This  limitation  structure  surrounding  all  process  of 
relation  is  an  inevitable  reality  we  have  to  face  in  understanding  God 
nd  his  unfathomable  greatness.  When  the  invisible  becomes  visible, 
[me  and  space  dimension  determine  and  delimit  the  ineffable.  All 
evelation  is  therefore  at  the  same  time  a  concealment.  The  great 
•hilosopher  Sankara  calls  this  avarana-vikesepa ,  the  revealing- 
oncealing  dynamics,  in  God.  Thus,  the  magnificent  universe  with  its 
harm  and  beauty  is  a  means  by  which  God  reveals  himself  as  the 
isalmist  rightly  proclaims:  “The  heavens  proclaim  the  glory  of  God.’ 
fowever,  the  divine  riches  in  God  remain  inexhausted  and  one  has  to 
ranscend  the  already  revealed  in  order  to  reach  and  relish  the  whole, 
"his  becomes  necessary  because  of  the  time-space  character  of 
evelation  which  gives  way  to  history  and  later  to  particularities  of  culture. 

Culture,  however  excellent  and  expressive,  is  in  fact  a  limitation 
)f  particularity  inevitably  associated  with  the  infinity  and  the  universality 
)f  the  self-revealing  God.  The  only  way  to  transcend  this  limitation  is  to 
lold  ourselves  open  to  successive  and  simultaneous  modes  of  receiving 
md  living  the  revelation,  differing  from  the  one  that  we  are  trying  to  live, 
t  is  here  we  see  the  role  of  different  cultures  in  the  Church.  The  limitations 
)f  the  European  culture  in  the  Church  is  to  be  overcome  by  the 
:ontributions  of  other  non- western  cultures,  say  Asian,  African  or  South 
American  and  so  on  and  vice-versa.  Each  culture  has  to  contribute  to 
he  Church  what  the  other  culture  misses.  Another  culture  perhaps  unveils 
in  aspect  of  the  divine  which  a  particular  culture  has  failed  or  forgotten 
o  bring  to  light.  Now  a  days,  we  see  a  large  number  of  people  from  the 
Vest,  especially  the  young,  turning  to  the  East  in  search  of  ashrams 
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and  gurus ,  yoga  and  meditation  etc.  It  is  sad  that  today  many  seek 
outside  the  Church.  If  yoga  and  meditation  methods  had  already  bee 
integrated  into  the  life-stream  of  the  Asian  Churches,  these  young  seeken 
could  have  found  within  the  Church  what  they  now  seek  outside.  Thi: 
does  not  however  mean  an  unacceptable  compromise  with  any  form  c 
prayer  as  truly  Christian  prayer.  A  true  faithful  may  see  the  reflection  c 
the  divine  in  a  neighbouring  culture  and  draw  inspiration  from  it,  an 
thus  transcend  the  inherent  limitation  of  his  own  God-experience 
however  genuine  and  reliable  it  be. 

2.3.  Incarnation  and  Inculturation 

Seen  from  the  perspective  of  Christian  faith,  the  most  importar 
self-revelation  of  God  has  taken  place  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  wh 
became  flesh.  This  incarnational  event  itself  is  the  best  model  of  th 
inculturation  process.  The  infinite  and  ineffable  word,  bom  of  the  bosor 
of  the  Father  from  all  eternity,  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.  Jesu 
was  a  Jew  just  like  any  other  Jew  in  Palestine:  He  dressed  like  them 
ate  with  them  and  lived  the  life  of  a  Palestinian  Jew.  But  at  the  sami 
time  he  earned  within  himself  the  eternal  consciousness  of  the  Fathe( 
and  communicated  it  to  his  people.  For  this  purpose  he  used  the  sign: 
and  symbols  which  were  still  valid  for  them.  He  also  showed  his  powet 
of  transcendence  over  the  limitations  of  his  own  culture,  and  religion, 
practices  of  his  time,  and  refused  to  identify  himself  with  them,  an  i 
severely  criticized  them.  Yet,  he  did  not  relinquish  all  of  them  and  brin  i 
some  other  practices  instead,  as  we  see  quite  often  in  the  Asian  an 
African  Churches,  where  the  Western  or  European  practices  ar 
introduced  as  truly  and  authentically  Christian.  As  the  Word  war 
incarnated  in  the  flesh  of  Bl.  Mary,  a  Jewish  woman,  so  he  wanted  thu 
his  spirit  be  incarnated  in  the  Jewish  culture  and  give  biith  to  a  renewe  1 
Jewish  culture  which  is  divine  and  Jewish  at  the  same  time.  The  heavenl 
and  the  universal  character  of  the  Word  was  now  brought  down  to  thr 
limitations  of  time  and  space  and  thus  to  the  particularity  of  a  culture- 
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Though  appeared  in  time  and  space  in  the  cultural  limitations  of  a 
particular  nation,  the  Word  Incarnate  was  to  bring  about  the  salvation 
of  all  humanity.  The  particularity,  though  it  is  a  matter  of  divine  election, 
was  therefore  ultimately  to  be  transcended.  This  happens  in  resurrection. 
Resurrection  is  a  trans-historical  event.  Resurrection  proclaims  to  the 
whole  world  that  the  Word  who  became  flesh  has  now  overcome  death, 
that  dense  and  destructive  nature  of  the  human  body,  which  makes  it 
earthbound  and  keeps  it  in  the  confinement  of  cultural  limitations.  The 
resurrected  Lord  is  the  Lord  of  all  humanity.  By  a  process  of  death  and 
resurrection,  Jesus  became  the  universal  Lord  of  all  humanity. 
Resurrection  does  not  mean  the  creation  of  totally  new  entity.  It  is  the 
transcendence  of  limitation  inherent  in  the  previous  one.  Essentially  the 
same  process  should  continue  in  all  our  attempts  of  inculturation  and 
evangelization.  When  the  message  of  the  Gospel  is  brought  to  Asia  or 
any  other  continents,  it  should  be  incarnated  in  the  soil  of  that  country. 
The  message  of  the  Gospel  should  remain  one  with  the  cultures  of  these 
lands  and  at  the  same  time  transcend  the  limitations  thereof  in  its 
orientations  to  God  and  to  other  cultures. 

2.4.  Incarnational  Nature  of  the  Church  and  Dynamics  of 
Integrating  Faith  and  Culture 

The  missionary  Church  proceeds  from  one  place  to  another  as 
the  carrier  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  Church  is  the  Word  of  God  planted 
in  the  womb  of  human  culture.  Hence,  the  Church  grows  integrating 
these  two  factors:  the  Word,  the  Spirit  from  above  and  the  world,  the 
material  dimensions  of  its  being  from  below.  The  true  Church  is  a  genuine 
synthesis  of  these  two  and  naturally  gives  birth  to  a  new  culture,  which 
is  not  entirely  new  in  the  sense  of  an  altogether  new  creation,  but  new 
so  far  as  it  is  being  formed  by  a  new,  inspiring  spirit  of  Christ.  The 
decree  of  Vatican  II  on  Mission  clearly  spells  out  the  details  of  this 
wonderful  growth  of  the  missionary  Church. 

The  seed  which  is  the  Word  of  God  sprouts  from  the  good  ground 

watered  by  divine  dew.  From  this  ground  the  seed  draws 
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nourishing  elements  which  it  transforms  and  assimilates  into  itself. 

Finally  it  bears  much  fruit. 

Thus  in  imitation  of  the  plan  of  incarnation  the  young  Churches, 
rooted  in  Christ  and  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles, 
take  to  themselves  in  a  wonderful  exchange  of  all  the  riches  of 
the  nations  which  were  given  to  Christ  as  an  inheritance.  From 
the  customs  and  traditions  of  their  peoples,  from  their  wisdom 
and  their  learning,  from  their  arts  and  sciences,  these  Churches 
borrow  all  those  things  which  can  contribute  to  the  glory  of  their 
Creator,  the  levelation  of  the  Savior  s  grace,  or  the  proper 
arrangement  of  Christian  life.4 

That  this  may  really  take  place,  the  missionary  Church  should! 
undergo  a  process  ol  death  and  resurrection,  analogous  to  what: 
happened  in  the  life  of  the  Lord.  Every  particular  Church,  when  it  is.' 
ti  an sp lan ted  to  another  land,  is  called  lor  a  death  and  resurrection  in 
the  Lord.  Thus  for  example  when  the  Western  Church  brings  the  Good  i 
News  to  Asia,  the  Europeanness  of  this  Christianity  should  die  that  it 
may  give  rise  to  Asian  Christianity.  But  quite  often  it  is  exactly  the  opposite 
that  takes  place.  The  same  principle  is  valid  when  the  Asian  or  African 
Church  brings  the  Word  of  God  to  another  country  or  to  an  area  of  a 
different  culture  in  the  same  continent.  Man's  inherent  tendency  is  to  > 
impose  his  own  culture  on  others.  The  new  tendency  in  the  West  to 
acknow ledge  and  appreciate  the  cultural  values  of  the  Eastern  religions ; 
is  the  result  ol  great  learning  and  the  evolution  of  human  consciousness 
and,  I  believe,  also  ol  the  work  ol  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  this  new  mentality 
is  highly  appreciated  by  the  people  of  these  countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  Church  can  experience  the  Word  of  God 
in  the  abstract  but  only  in  the  concreteness  of  her  own  culture.  She 
gives  also  something  concrete,  namely  the  Word  encapsulated  in  a 
particular  culture,  customs  and  language.  But  it  should  not  deny  the 
i  ight  of  the  newly  bom  Church  to  evolve  their  own  way  of  experiencing 
their  laith,  protecting  their  patrimony,  drawing  also  inspiration  from  the 
culture  of  theii  o\\  n  people.  This  is  the  way  several  Rites  or  Individual 
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Churches  have  evolved  in  the  great  Catholic  Church  and  the  Church 
remains  Catholic  precisely  because  she  embraces  all  particularities  and 
transcends  them  all  at  the  same  time.  In  spite  of  all  cultural  varieties  the 
seed  remains  the  same,  a  genuine  seed  of  the  Kingdoms  of  God  on 
earth. 

Though  the  principle  of  inculturation  is  accepted,  at  any  stage  of 
tills  evolutionary  process  the  spirit  of  stagnancy  can  stifle  the  growth  of 
the  budding  Church.  This  happens  because  of  a  static  vision  of  the 
Church.  The  incarnation  and  consequently  the  Christ-event  is  looked 
upon  as  finished  event  or  as  an  accomplished  fact.  We  are  asked  to 
repeat  it  ritually  in  order  that  we  may  participate  in  that.  Very  little 
freedom  is  allowed  with  regard  to  the  modalities  of  this  ritual  repetition. 
These  modalities  are  already  ‘formed*  and  therefore  they  are  to  be 
kept  as  they  are.  In  fact,  many  of  these  already  formed  modalities  are 
taken  from  the  cultural  forms  of  one  or  other  nation,  which  happen  to 
receive  Christian  faith  in  ancient  days.  This  static  conception  of  the 
Church  makes  people  live  in  the  past  than  in  the  present  and  much  less 
in  the  future.  On  the  contrary  the  Church  is  an  incamational  reality  and 
the  basic  dynamism  of  incarnation  ever  continues  as  she  gets  incarnated 
into  new  nations  and  cultures. 

3.  Cultural  Context  of  India  at  the  Time  of  St  Thomas  and  the 
Beginning  of  Syro-Malabar  Church 

St  Thomas  landed  in  a  country  of  deep  spiritual  search  and 
realization,  a  land  of  profound  search  into  the  abiding  Spirit,  a  land  of 
‘guru-disciple’  relationship,  a  land  of  abounding  devotional  literature,  a 
land  which  said:  “Knowing  is  becoming’'  and  a  land  of  numerous 
wandering  monks  and  a  land  of  religious  tolerance. 

3.1.  A  Land  of  ‘Guru-Disciple’  Relationship  and  the  Upanishads 

The  very  word  ‘Upanishads’  means  ‘upa-ni-shad’,  sitting  on  the 
ground  near  the  master.  One  of  the  most  ancient  literatures  of  India  and 
of  the  world  is  the  Upanishads.  They  are  one  of  the  world’s  profoundest 
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search  into  the  abiding  presence  of  God  within  us.  India  called  this , 
spirit  of  God  abiding  in  us  'Atman,  the  Self.  Here  the  Self  means,  the : 
innermost  Subject  who  acts  in  and  through  us.  The  Christian  concept 
of  Holy  Spirit  is  not  alien  from  this  at  least  in  this  aspect  of  the  inner 
agent  of  our  enlightenment,  sanctification,  purification,  etc.  All  these  are 
done  by  the  Holy  Spirit  abiding  and  acting  in  us.  Jesus  clearly  says: 
“You  can  do  nothing  without  me”  (Jn  15:5)  and  “When  the  Spirit  of 1 
truth  comes,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  the  truth”  (Jn  16: 1 3).  What  I 
admire  in  the  Upanishads  is  the  relentless  search  to  understand  and 
experience  this  abiding  divine  Spirit  within  us. 

In  truth,  this  is  the  great,  unborn  Atman  who  is  the  spiritual  element 
among  the  life  powers.  He  dwells  in  that  space  within  the  heart, 
the  Ordainer  of  all,  the  Lord  of  all,  the  ruler  of  all.  He  does  not 
become  greater  by  good  works  or  less  great  by  bad  works.  He  is 
the  Lord  of  all,  the  ruler  of  all  beings,  the  protector  of  all  beings. 

He  is  the  bridge  that  holds  these  worlds  apart.  It  is  he  whom 
Brahmins  desire  to  know  through  the  study  of  the  Veda,  through 
sacrifice  and  alms-giving,  through  ascetic  fervour  and  fasting 
(Brh.Up.  IV.4.22). 

The  great  insight  of  our  Indian  seers  is  that  there  is  a  Self  within 
our  self,  within  our  bodily  self,  and  still  deeper  within  our  mental  self 
and  still  deep  down  within  our  spiritual  self  or  soul.  And  this  Self  or 
atman  is  our  divine  Self  whom  we  should  know,  neither  by  senses,  nor 
by  mind,  nor  even  by  our  finer  consciousness,5  but  by  faith,  that  is, 
through  the  very  eye  of  God  hidden  within  us.  A  journey  through 
interiority  is  made  to  discover  this  atman ,  the  ultimate  Self  within  the 
different  layers  of  our  self-hood.  In  our  journey  to  this  atman  we  can 
really  get  stuck  at  any  stage,  depending  on  the  fervour  we  are  led  by  in 
the  layers  of  sense,  mind  or  deeper  consciousness.  Everything,  every 
finite  dimension  of  our  knowledge  is  accepted  and  yet  is  to  be 
transcended,  if  we  really  want  to  come  in  touch  with  the  divine  Self 
within  us.  “In  truth,  this  is  the  great  unborn  atman  who  is  the  spiritual 
element  among  the  life  powers.”  The  Oriental  Fathers  of  the  Church 
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went  in  search  of  the  “uncreated  energy”  that  moves  our  life  and  thought 
from  within.  A  striking  parallelism  is  seen  here  in  this  Indian  text,  obviously 
a  tradition  much  more  ancient  than  that  of  the  Christian  Orient,  namely, 
a  search  into  the  ‘unborn  atman  ’  of  every  human  being.  This  unborn 
atman  is  the  real  Spirit.  Here  the  search  into  the  unborn  is  in  fact  the 
search  into  the  uncreated.  “He  is  the  ordainer  of  all,  the  Lord  of  all,  the 
ruler  of  all."  The  teaching  of  the  Upanishads  continues. 

This  atman  is  not  attained  by  instruction  or  by  intelligence  or  by 
learning.  By  him  whom  he  chooses  is  the  atman  attained.  To  him 
the  atman  reveals  his  own  being.  The  one  who  has  not  turned 
away  from  the  wickedness,  has  no  peace,  w'ho  is  not  concentrated, 
whose  mind  is  restless  -  he  cannot  realize  the  Atman ,  who  is 
know-n  by  wisdom  (Katha  Upanishad  II.  2.23-24). 

As  oil  in  sesame  seed,  as  butter  in  cream,  as  water  in  hidden 
springs,  as  fire  in  fire  sticks,  so  is  the  Atman  grasped  in  one’s 
own  self,  when  one  searches  for  him  in  truth  and  with  fervour 
(Surya  Up.  1.15). 

Ascetic  fervour,  tapas,  starts  with  the  initial  rays  of  awakening  which 
the  disciples,  who  went  to  Emmaus,  felt  as  they  were  listening  to  the 
words  of  Jesus:  “Were  not  our  hearts  burning  when  he  was  explaining 
the  Scriptures  to  us?”  (Lk  24:32)  Tapas ,  then,  proceeds  to  deeper 
enlightenment  and  guides  us  to  commitment  and  determination  to  pursue 
the  path  shown,  renounce  everything  else,  because  the  true  treasure 
has  been  found,  and  ends  up  in  complete  surrender  and  transformation. 

3.2.  A  Land  of  Abounding  Devotional  Literature 

Before  St  Thomas  came  to  India,  India  had  already  produced 
tome  classics  of  bhakti  literature.  There  are  two  Bhaktisutras  attributed 
:o  Narada  and  Shandilya.  These  sutras  are  treatises  on  pure  love  of 
3od  which  say  that  bhakti  is  of  the  nature  of  absolute  love  ( parama - 
irema-rupam ),  devoid  of  material  interests  ( kamana-rahitam ),  an 
inbroken  flow  of  personal  love  ( aviccihinna-anuraga-rupam ),  to 
vhich  is  surrendered  the  entire  life-style  ( tat-aipitam-akhila-acarata ) 
)f  the  devotee. 
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Another  classic  of  the  period  is  the  famous  book  the  Bagavad 
Gita ,  a  master  piece  on  bhakti  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  God 
and  soul,  in  this  arse  the  mythical  figures  Krishna  and  Arjuna.  In  addition 
to  these  Sanskrit  literatures  from  the  North,  we  also  have  a  very 
longstanding  tradition  of  bhakti  in  the  South,  as  Vaishnavism  and 
Shaivism  and  a  vast  sea  of  devotional  literature  in  Tamil.  The  St  Thomas 
Christians  had  a  very  deep  relation  with  the  Tamil  literature  at  least  in 
the  first  centuries  of  Christianity  in  India.  Our  bhakti  is  very  much 
influenced  by  these  literary  works  of  India  from  which  we  were  not 
totally  alienated.  We  see  them  lived  in  front  of  us,  as  well  as  in  the 
books  we  study  where  they  are  sometimes  lessons  according  to  the 
curriculum. 

From  the  bhakti  literature  of  India  I  am  especially  attracted  by 
the  characteristic  notes  of  a  bhakta  which  the  epic  Mahabharatha 
presents.  These  are  listening  ( sravanam ),  pondering  ( mananam ), 
praising  ( vandanam ),  remembering  (. smaranam ),  service  ( sevanam ), 
offering  (i atpanam ),  self-surrender  {atma-nivedanani).  It  is  surprisingly 
pleasing  to  me,  and  hopefully  to  all  of  us,  that  these  characteristics 
notes  are  seen  in  Bl.  Mary  our  Mother,  as  a  shining  example  for  all  of 
us.  Very  little  is  written  on  Bl.  Mary  in  the  Gospels.  But  what  is  written, 
if  we  read  them  together,  we  will  find  that  these  characteristics  of  bhakti , 
were  very  singularly  realized  in  her.  I  present  this  in  the  following  table. 


Mary  as  a  Bhakta 

...Lk.  1:28-33 


Sravanam 
Mananam 
Vandanam 
Smaranam 
Sevanam 
Arpanam 
Atma-nivedanam 


...Lk  1:34 
...Lk  1:46-55 
...Lk  2:16-19,  48-51 
...Lk.  1:39,56 
. .  .Lk  2:22 
...Lk  1:38 
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Devotion  to  Bl.  Mary  is  a  very  good  tradition  which  the  St  Thomas 
Zhristians  have  maintained  throughout  their  history.  This  was  easily 
>ossible  for  the  native  Christians  of  India,  because  there  was  already  a 
iving  tradition  of  bhakti  in  the  religious  culture  of  the  people,  which 
vas  very  similar  to  the  bhakti  that  characterized  the  mind  of  Mary. 
rhis  also  shows  that  there  was  deeper  cultural  affinity  between  these 
wo  countries,  Palestine  and  India. 

1.3.  A  Land  of  Numerous  Wandering  Monks 

The  tradition  of  wandering  monks  in  India  goes  back  to  the 
Jpanishadic  period  and  most  probably  earlier  to  that.  This  is  a  very 
loble  tradition,  which  silently,  but  very  eloquently,  speaks  of  our 
itherworldly  existence.  The  wandering  monks  abandoned  all  what  they 
lad  and  opted  a  life-style  of  a  sannyasin,  one  whose  treasure  is 
leposited  in  the  Lord.  The  word  sannyasin  means  a  person  who  has 
leposited  (sam+nyas)  everything  in  the  Lord.  Our  Lord  says  that  you 
.cep  your  treasure  where  neither  moths  nor  rust  will  destroy  them  (Mt 
>:19-2 1 ).  This  is  what  exactly  the  wandering  monks  have  done.  This 
nay  be  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  Brahmins  who  opted  for  this 
ype  of  life.  But  those  who  opted  really  and  literally  gave  up  everything. 
Tie  Sannayasoupanishad  says:  “ Sannyas  is  a  slow  maturing  of  a  person 
vho  comes  to  a  state  to  say  that:  ‘God  alone  suffices,  everything  else 
natters  little’”  (SU.  I).  In  the  ancient  East  we  had  the  tradition  of  desert 
athers  in  the  Church  who  too  had  abandoned  everything  and  followed 
path  similar  to  that  of  the  wandering  monks. 

.4.  A  Land  of  Commendable  Religious  Tolerance  and  Inter- 
eligious  Harmony 

India  is  very  much  praised  by  other  countries  in  the  world  as  a 
ind  known  for  its  religious  tolerance.  India  welcomed  all  religions  and 
llowed  them  to  co-exist.  This  does  not  exclude  occasional  quarrels 
nd  infighting  between  the  different  sects.  But  a  longstanding  fight 
etween  religions  and  a  tendency  to  exterminate  those  who  follow  other 
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religious  traditions  is  not  seen  in  the  Indian  history.  It  is  this  sense  of 
religious  tolerance  that  welcomed  St  Thomas  to  India,  allowing  him 
and  his  followers  to  bring  and  live  a  religious  tradition  that  is  alien  to  this 
country.  We  should  be  very  grateful  to  the  then  Hindu  India  on  account 
of  this,  though  we  also  should  accept  that  there  was  religious  persecution 
at  times  in  India  too.  But  in  general,  varieties  of  religious  experiences 
were  welcomed  in  India,  and  normally  freedom  of  religion  was  granted. 
This  freedom  helped  the  St  Thomas  Christians  to  live  and  develop  their 
own  spiritual  traditions  including  that  of  a  divine  liturgy,  even  in  a  foreign 
language,  as  it  was  for  many  centuries  of  Christianity  in  India.  To  the 
question  whether  this  liturgical  tradition  is  inculturated  or  not,  we  may 
see  an  answer  from  two  perspectives.  One  is  a  positive  answer  saying 
‘yes’,  in  the  sense  that  this  was  allowed  to  exist  without  any  interference 
from  the  part  of  the  Hindu  majority.  Therefore,  the  tradition  does  enjoy 
the  existence  of  2000  years  and  thus  could  be  seen  as  an  inculturated 
tradition.  The  answer  from  the  second  perspective  will  be  still  ‘yes’ 
with  an  additional  note,  which  says  that  more  inculturation  is  possible. 
In  the  field  of  art  and  architecture  including  of  the  Churches,  and  some 
of  the  sacramentals  and  social  customs,  the  inculturation  process  has 
been  successful.  For  a  deeper  inculturation,  a  deeper  study  and  thorough 
understanding  of  the  Indian  philosophy  and  pattern  of  thinking  is  ; 
necessary.  We  do  not  see  any  existing  literature  as  evidence  for  such  a  i 
mastery  over  Indian  theological  vision,  though  we  have  a  lived  tradition, 
excellent  in  itself,  in  accepting  and  living  a  life  of  inter- religious  harmony. 
Fr.  Mathias  Mundadan,  a  renowned  Church  historian,  speaks  about 
this  as  follows: 

Another  important  point  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  is 
the  attitude  of  the  Christians  toward  the  Hindu  community  in 
Kerala  and  their  relations  with  it.  The  Synod  of  Diamper  of  1599 
forbade  a  number  of  customs  and  practices  which  the  Portuguese 
considered  ‘pagan'  (Hindu).  These  prohibitions  and  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Synod  are  a  witness  to  the  communal  harmony 
and  cordial  relation  that  existed  between  Christians  and  the 
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Flindus.  This  communal  harmony  and  spirit  ol  tolerance  should 
be  considered  a  typical  Indian  contribution  to  the  Christian 
vision.6 

3.5.  Negative  Factors 

The  cultural  context  of  the  St  Thomas  Christians  also  includes 
:ertain  negative  factors: 

i).  St  Thomas  came  to  a  land  of  strong  Buddhist  influence,  especially 
n  the  North,  which  had  a  penetration  also  into  the  South  after  the  reign 
j{ Ashoka,  the  great  Buddhist  emperor.  Buddhism  kept  silence  about 
3od  and  thus  the  Buddhist  devotees  found  themselves  in  a  dilemma  to 
express  their  devotion  to  gods  or  god.  An  absolute  aphophatism  which 
is  not  balanced  by  the  positive  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  not 
acceptable  in  Christianity. 

hi).  A  Land  of  Caste-mentality.  One  of  the  weakest  points  of  Hinduism 
is  its  caste-consciousness.  Caste  is  fundamentally  based  on  blood.  This 
is  something  which  the  Jewish  people  also  had  in  their  upbringing.  Here 
the  case  is  the  blood  of  Abraham.  This  theory  of  superiority,  based  on 
material  blood  relationship,  was  rejected  by  Jesus  who  said:  "If  you 
are  Abraham’s  children,  you  have  to  produce  Abraham’s  work/' All 
boasting,  based  on  blood,  was  completely  thrown  out  by  Jesus  Christ 
and  is  clearly  shown  in  his  dialogue  with  the  Samaritan  woman.  The 
Samaritans  were  considered  lower  to  the  status  of  Palestinian  Jews, 
because  after  the  conquest  of  Samaria  by  Assyria,  the  assumption  was 
that  the  Assyrian  blood  had  entered  into  the  blood  of  the  Samaritan 
Jews.  But  this  woman,  perhaps  of  loose  morals,  was  acceptable  to 
Jesus,  because  Jesus  saw  in  her  a  possible  candidate  for  his  discipleship. 
Jesus  chooses  her  as  his  first  missionary  in  Samaria,  questioning  the 
tradition  of  untouchables  and  gradation  of  people  based  on  blood  by 
the  then  existing  Jewish  society.  Sometimes  charges  are  raised  against 
the  St  Thomas  Christians  that  they  have  failed  to  transcend  this  caste- 
based  mentality  of  a  living  Hindu  tradition. 
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(iii) .  Because  of  the  historical  suppression  for  300  years  within  the 
Church,  the  St  Thomas  Christians  developed  a  rather  narrow  vision  oil 
‘‘preserving  the  heritage",  rather  than  expanding,  growing  and 
progressively  adapting  to  the  new  situations,  against  the  background  oil 
vast  expansion  of  the  Latin  Church  in  India. 

(iv) .  The  Orientals  are  denied  freedom  to  expand  in  their  own  country.  I 
effectively  keeping  them  as  an  “ethnic  group”,  restricted  to  their  own- 
little  piece  of  land  ear-marked  to  them.  Instead  of  granting  genuine- 
freedom  and  equal  right  within  the  Church,  praises  are  showered  on 
the  excellence  of  their  ancient  liturgy  and  heritage  (which  is  of  course 
true),  at  the  same  time  denying  even  a  parish  where  there  is  large  numbers* 
of  Oriental  Catholics,  and  freely  allowing  many  of  her  members* 
continuously  to  be  latinized,  not  insisting  for  the  formation  of  the  Oriental 
provinces  in  the  international  congregations  as  strongly  suggested  by 
Vatican  II,  in  the  Decree  on  the  Oriental  Churches  ( Orientalium 
Ecclessiarum,  4  &  6). 

4.  Call  to  a  Deeper  Assimilation  of  the  Cultural  Elements  oil 
the  Country  Encountered 

The  Syro-Malabar  Church  has  successfully  taken  into 
consideration  the  cultural  contexts  of  its  origin  as  well  as  its  growth  in 
India.  It  has  as  its  patrimony  a  very  ancient  and  highly  valued  Syriac 
tradition  from  the  countiy  of  its  origin.  It  has  also  another  ancient  spirituall 
culture  to  be  integrated  into  its  spirituality  from  the  land  of  its  re-birth  in- 
India.  In  the  previous  sections  of  this  article  I  was  trying  to  present! 
different  aspects  of  this  ancient  Indian  culture,  some  of  which  are  earlier 
than  the  dawn  of  Christianity  on  this  earth.  When  the  Word  of  God  is? 
brought  into  another  country,  or  a  living  Church  starts  its  mission  ini 
another  country,  it  has  to  assimilate  the  spiritual  and  moral  goods  that! 
are  placed  before  them  by  way  of  religion  and  culture  of  that  country- 
purifying,  ennobling  and  integrating  them  into  her  own  living  faith  andl 
tradition.  The  Catholic  Church  is  very  clear  about  this  as  it  is  well! 
mentioned  in  the  decree  on  non-Christian  religions. 
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The  Catholic  Church  rejects  nothing  which  is  true  and  holy  in 
these  religions.  ...  The  Church  therefore  has  this  exhortation  for 
her  sons,  prudently  and  lovingly,  through  dialogue  and 
collaboration  with  the  followers  of  other  religions,  and  in  witness 
of  Christian  faith  and  life,  acknow  ledge,  preserve,  and  promote 
the  spiritual  and  moral  goods  found  among  these  men,  as  well  as 
the  values  in  their  society  and  culture.7 

In  this  context  it  is  worth  looking  into  the  final  statement  of  the 
plenary  assembly  of  the  Asian  Bishops’  Conference  in  1974  on  the 
local  Church. 

The  local  Church  is  a  Church  incarnate  in  a  people,  a  Church 
indigenous  and  inculturated.  And  this  means  concretely  a  Church 
in  continuous,  humble  and  loving  dialogue  with  the  traditions, 
the  cultures,  the  religions  -  in  brief,  with  all  the  life  realities  ot  the 
people  in  whose  midst  it  has  sunk  its  roots  deeply  and  whose 
history  and  life  it  gladly  makes  its  own.  It  seeks  to  adhere  in 
whatever  truly  belongs  to  that  people:  its  meanings  and  its  lives, 
its  inspirations,  its  thought  and  its  language,  its  songs  and  its 
artistry.8 

Here  the  expression  ‘local  Church'  can  be  applied  to  any  Church 
irrespective  of  the  differentiation  of  the  Rites.  The  nascent  Church  has 
the  right  and  freedom  to  check,  examine  and  accept  the  salient  features 
of  a  cultural  tradition  of  the  country  into  which  it  is  bom  as  well  as  to 
reject  any  idea  or  practice  that  is  contrary  to  the  Gospel  values. 

It  is  something  to  the  credit  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  that, 
though  extensively  remote  from  Rome  and  the  heartlands  ot  Christianity, 
this  Church  kept  up  its  Catholic  faith  all  throughout  the  centuries,  in 
spite  of  different  vicissitudes  of  life  which  confronted  it  and  even  posed 
threat  against  its  growth.  But  inculturation  is  an  ongoing  process  and 
should  be  continued  according  to  the  growth  of  its  consciousness  of 
the  culture  and  cultural  values  which  is  deeply  buried  in  the  philosophy, 
spirituality  and  other  mystical  traditions  of  the  country  encountered. 
From  this  perspective  some  aspects  of  theological  and  mystical 
inculturations  could  also  be  worked  out  as  the  members  ol  this  Syro- 
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Malabar  Church  are  now  deeply  entering  into  the  spiritual,  philosophies 
and  mystical  tradition  of  this  country.  Our  Holy  Father,  John  Paul  I 
gives  us  a  clarion  call  for  this  purpose  in  his  encyclical  Fides  et  Ratio 

I  wish  to  repeat  clearly  that  the  study  of  philosophy  is 
fundamental  and  indispensable  to  the  structure  of  theological 
studies  and  to  the  formation  of  candidates  for  the  priesthood.  It 
is  not  by  chance  that  the  curriculum  of  theological  studies  is 
preceded  by  a  time  of  special  study  of  philosophy.  This  decision, 
confirmed  by  the  Filth  Lateran  Council,  is  rooted  in  the  experience 
which  matured  through  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  importance 
of  a  constructive  harmony  of  philosophical  and  theological 
learning  emerged.9 

Pope  continues: 

For  its  part,  dogmatic  theology  must  be  able  to  articulate  the 
universal  meaning  of  the  mystery  of  the  One  and  Triune  God  and 
of  the  economy  ot  salvation,  both  as  a  narrative  and,  above  all,  in 
the  form  ot  argument.  It  must  do  so,  in  other  words,  through 
concepts  formulated  in  a  critical  and  universally  communicable 
way.  Without  philosophy’s  contribution,  it  would  in  fact  be 
impossible  to  discuss  theological  issues  such  as,  for  example, 
the  use  of  language  to  speak  about  God,  the  personal  relations 
within  the  Trinity,  God  s  creative  activity  in  the  world,  the 
relationship  between  God  and  man,  or  Christ's  identity  as  true 
God  and  true  man.10 

He  continues:  “Cultural  context  permits  the  living  of  Christian  faith,  i 
which  contributes  in  turn  little  by  little  to  shaping  that  context.  To  ever}' 
culture  Christians  bring  the  unchanging  truth  of  God  which  he  reveals  in 
the  history  and  culture  of  a  people.”1 1 

The  symbiosis  between  faith  and  culture  is  something  to  take:, 
shape  in  each  one  of  us  and  in  the  Christian  community  as  a  whole.. 
Philosophy  as  the  eye  of  a  culture  plays  a  great  role  in  this  inculturationr 
of  oui  faith  and  penetration  ol  the  culture  by  our  faith.  In  the  same* 
encyclical.  Pope  draws  his  attention  in  a  special  way  to  India: 

My  thoughts  turn  immediately  to  the  lands  of  the  East,  so  rich  in 
teligious  and  philosophical  traditions  of  great  antiquity.  Among 
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these  lands,  India  has  a  special  place.  A  great  spiritual  impulse 
leads  Indian  thought  to  seek  and  experience  which  would  liberate 
the  spirit  from  the  shackles  of  time  and  space  and  would  therefore 
acquire  absolute  value.  The  dynamic  of  this  quest  for  liberation 
provides  the  context  for  great  metaphysical  systems.  In  India 
particularly,  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  now  to  draw  from  this  rich 
heritage  the  elements  compatible  with  their  faith,  in  order  to  enrich 
Christian  thought.  In  this  work  of  discernment,  which  finds  its 
inspiration  in  the  Council  Declaration  Nostra  Aetate,  certain 
criteria  will  have  to  be  kept  in  mind.12 

Then  Pope  gives  three  criteria  which  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1 .  Universality  of  the  human  spirit,  whose  basic  needs  are  the  same 
in  the  most  disparate  cultures. 

2.  In  engaging  great  cultures  for  the  first  time,  the  Church  cannot 
abandon  what  She  has  gained  from  her  inculturation  in  the  world 
of  Greco-Latin  thought. 

3.  Care  need  to  be  taken,  lest  contrary  to  the  very  nature  of  the 
human  spirit,  the  legitimate  defense  of  the  uniqueness  and  originality 
of  Indian  thought  be  confused  with  the  idea  that  a  particular  cultural 
tradition  should  remain  closed  in  its  difference  and  affirm  itself  by 
opposing  other  traditions.13 

These  norms  are  given  as  a  call  and  help  for  developing  proper  Indian 
Christian  theology.  It  is  a  need  of  our  time  and  also  a  need  of  the  universal 
Church.  The  norms  also  reflect  the  principle  of  basic  openness,  which 
every  Church  should  have  in  its  relation  to  the  culture  of  the  country 
and  to  other  individual  Churches. 

A  theological  inculturation  combining  the  vision  of  the  Oriental 
Church  with  the  Indian  genius  is  yet  to  be  perfected  with  deepei  and 
more  integrating  studies  of  both  of  them.  We  have  to  draw  light  lor  this 
from  the  Oriental  Fathers  who  have  developed  a  theology  which  is 
perhaps  more  congenial  to  the  patterns  ol  Indian  thinking.  As  St 
Augustine  and  St  Thomas  Aquinas  show  us  examples  lor  drawing 
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inspirations  from  the  pre-Christian  writings  available  to  them,  notably 
from  Aristotle  and  Plato,  the  theologians  like  St  Ephrem,  St  Basil  andl 
other  Oriental  Fathers  could  be  shining  examples  for  us,  the  St  Thomas- 
Christians  in  India,  because  of  the  Indian  affinity  between  these  Oriental! 
cultures. 

5.  Celebration,  Contemplation  and  Realization 

The  St  Thomas  Christians  have  well  developed  a  theology  ofl 
celebration.  This  is,  in  short,  the  celebration  of  the  mystery  of  ouri 
salvation  ( Raza ),  which  in  itself  has  several  factors  of  our  cultural  ethos* 
integrated  into  them.  Some  of  these  are  1)  a  contemplative  look  into* 
the  mystery  of  salvation,  2)  which  is  expressed  in  words  and  actions,  ine 
melody  and  music  of  the  place,  3)  search  for  interior  depth,  especially 
for  the  abiding  Holy  Spirit  and  4)  the  joy  of  a  liberated  community 
consciousness.  Celebration  is  always  a  communitarian  experience  and  l 
a  joyous  remembrance  of  the  liberation  that  was  achieved  by  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus  our  Lord.  This  is  celebrated  because  we 
participate  in  that  life.  The  goal  is  realization.  Every  individual  has  to> 
participate  and  realize  the  mystery  celebrated  in  one’s  self.  St  Paul  J 
says,  “And  now  I  rejoice  about  my  sufferings  for  you,  for  by  means  of 
m\  physical  sufferings  I  am  helping  to  complete  what  still  remains  of 
Christ's  sufferings  on  behalf  of  his  body,  the  Church"  (Col  1:  24). , 
Suffering  and  resurrection  are  to  be  realized  in  our  life.  This  is  what  we 
are  celebrating.  A  celebrating  community  should  be  also  a  contemplating 
community.  Interiorizing  and  contemplating  are  the  way  for  realization. 

5.1.  Contemplative  Experience  of  Celebration 

When  I  go  through  certain  books  on  our  liturgical  and  spiritual 
traditions,  I  do  not  find  the  word  ‘contemplation’  or  ‘contemplative 
experience’.  But  I  do  think  that  the  East  Syrian  Liturgy  has  a  very  rich 
contemplative  tradition.  India  being  a  country,  famous  for  its  yoga, 
meditation  and  contemplative  experience,  which  is  praised  by  many, 
the  members  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  should  also  imbibe  this 
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-adition  and  integrate  it  into  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church  in  India.  The 
irime  model  for  this  contemplative  aspect  of  our  life  is  Jesus  who  retired 
a  the  mountains  and  prayed  to  his  Father  in  silence  (Lk  5:15-16)  and 
51.  Mary  our  Mother  who  kept  all  these  things  in  her  heart  and  pondered 

iverit  in  silence. 

Jesus  and  Mary 

Models  for  Contemplative  Prayer 
Jesus  Mary 

Mt.  14:20-23  Lk.  2:16-19 

Mk.  1:35-38  Lk.  2:48-51 

Lk.  5:15-16 
Lk.  6:12-13 

Drawing  inspiration  from  this,  the  Oriental  Fathers  of  the  Church 
vent  to  the  deserts  and  developed  contemplative  prayer  from  the  very 
beginning  of  Christianity  in  the  East.  This  tradition  should  be  accepted, 
acknowledged  and  also  emulated  as  far  as  it  is  applicable  in  the  Indian 
and  ecclesial  context  of  ours.  For  this  purpose,  as  Archbishop  Mar 
Powathil  rightly  says,  “Liturgy  based  meditation  books,  retreat  for 
priests”14  should  be  developed.  The  famous  book  Philokhalia  can  be 
used  as  a  classical  text  for  this  meditation. 

5.2.  Revival  of  the  Jesus’  Prayer  of  the  Early  Oriental  Church 

Today  we  see  all  over  the  world  a  renewed  interest  in  the 
pranayama  meditation,  which  is  a  method  of  meditation  integrated 
into  the  breathing  rhythm  and  supported  by  an  appropriate  mantra. 
The  Oriental  Catholics  had  developed  such  a  meditation  from  the  first 
centuries  of  Christian  era,  especially  on  the  Mount  Athos.  The  sum  and 
substance  of  this  method  has  been  published  by  a  Russian  monk  under 
the  title  ‘ The  Wav  of  the  Pilgrim  ’.  The  mantra  they  used  is,  “Jesus, 
Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  us”  (Mt  20:30).  This  is  also  known  as  the 
prayer  of  the  heart,  because  the  mantra  was  also  related  to  the  heartbeat 
of  the  one  who  practices  this  meditation.  The  choice  was  given  to 
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synchronize  the  mantra  either  with  heartbeat  or  with  breathing  rhythm. 
India  has  a  preference  for  the  breathing  rhythm  rather  than  to  that  of  the: 
heartbeat.  A  Ramakrishna  monk  has  translated  this  book  into: 
Malayalam.  He  writes  on  the  back  cover  of  this  book:  “I  have  translated 
this  Christian  book  into  Malayalam,  because  it  is  totally  Indian.’'  The: 
prayer  or  method  of  meditation,  though  it  is  using  a  Jesus  mantra  is- 
well  inculturated  in  India  according  to  this  Hindu  monk.  But  the  unhappy 
problem  is  that  how  many  of  us  practice  this  method  of  meditation.  So' 
many  religious  congregations  are  in  our  Church  and  I  would  like  very 
much  that  the  novices  of  these  congregations  practice  this  oriental  method: 
of  Christian  meditation  and  make  it  part  of  their  Christian  and  Indian' 
spirituality.  In  Vidyavanam  Ashram  we  are  giving  training  for  the  practice 
of  this  meditation. 

5.3.  Meditation  on  the  Liturgical  Seasons 

Another  point,  in  favour  of  the  contemplative  culture,  I  would! 
draw  your  attention  to,  is  the  spirituality  of  our  liturgical  seasons.  I 
personally  find  these  seasons,  well  arranged  in  a  way  of  summarizing: 
the  entire  salvation  work  of  Jesus  from  its  beginning  on  earth  till  its-' 
consummation  in  heaven,  as  a  call  for  contemplative  life,  focusing  our 
attention  on  one  or  other  aspect  ol  the  life  of  Jesus  and  consequently  of  I 
the  Church  on  earth.  Each  season  gives  us  an  istadevata ,  a  favourite 
form  ol  God  or  Jesus  tor  us  to  contemplate,  to  which  is  integrated  the 
variables  ol  Holy  Mass  and  the  main  hymns  of  the  breviary,  the  prayer 
ol  the  hours.  The  whole  life  of  the  season,  extending  more  or  less  to 
seven  weeks,  is  a  perduring  contemplative  look  of  the  specific  aspects 
ol  the  mystery  ol  Christ.  The  Ashram  Chapel  of  Vidyavanam,  designed  I 
as  a  cave,  has  stained  glass  windows  depicting  all  the  liturgical  seasons. 

I  find  it  very  good  to  have  a  contemplative  look  into  the  mystery  that  is 
celebrated  during  each  season. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  contemplative  aspect  of  celebration,  there 
must  be  an  overall  atmosphere  ol  silence  along  with  the  celebration  of 
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the  mystery  of  Christ,  prayers  of  the  hours  etc.  Meditation  or 
contemplation  apart  from  the  Holy  Mass  and  prayer  of  the  hours  also 
is  very  important  to  delve  deep  into  the  mystery  celebrated  and  prayed 
during  the  hours.  For  this  no  other  example  is  necessary  than  that  of 
Jesus  and  Mary. 

The  spirit  of  contemplation  must  be  lostered.  1  think  that  the 
Indian  Church  is  very  poor  in  mysticism  and  contemplative  prayer. 
Silence  is  fast  disappearing  from  religious  and  formation  houses.  More 
and  more  priests  are  being  ordained  with  very  little  interest  in  silence 
and  contemplative  prayer,  and  consequently  a  worthy  celebration  of 
our  contemplative  liturgy.  Our  traditional  word  Razci  is  very  meaningful 
to  the  context.  A  mystery  is  something  to  be  contemplated,  relished 
and  realized.  Of  course,  it  is  also  to  be  solemnly  celebrated.  But  one 
should  remember  that  celebration  is  meaningful  when  it  is  being  realized 
in  each  one  of  us.  The  style  of  celebration  should  also  conform  and  suit 
to  the  taste  and  state  of  consciousness  we  are  now  living.  The  divine 
mystery,  which  is  to  be  celebrated,  should  be  presented  to  the  people, 
gently  and  meaningfully  with  the  help  of  contemplative,  symbolic  actions, 
with  decorum,  grace  and  melody. 

Conclusion 

The  Syro-Malabar  Church  is  an  individual  Church  with  a  Major 
Archbishop.  It  should  have  its  own  individuality  which  should  be  handed 
over  to  its  posterity.  As  a  faith  experience  in  its  cultural  context,  it  should 
include,  among  others  the  following: 

1.  Following  our  Father  St  Thomas,  it  should  have  a  profound 
experience  of  touching  Jesus  by  faith  which  should  be  the 
cornerstone  of  this  heritage. 

2.  It  should  develop  a  mystical  theology  of  knowing  God  through 
the  eye  of  faith,  rather  than  by  the  analytical  theology  dominated 
by  reason. 
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3.  In  developing  this  theology,  the  St  Thomas  Christians  are  invited: 
to  draw  inspiration  from  their  two-fold  cultural  context,  namely 
from  the  Syrian  and  other  Oriental  Fathers  and  the  Indian 
Scriptures  and  deep  philosophical  insights  emerging  from  them. 

4.  Holy  Father  John  Paul  II,  in  his  encyclical  Ficles  et  Ratio,  calls 
the  Indian  Church  to  develop  an  Indian  theology  against  the 
background  of  its  spirituality  and  philosophy.  The  St  Thomas 
Christians  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  has  well  educated 
theologians  to  take  up  this  task  in  an  Indian  and  Oriental  way. 

5.  The  context  of  India,  especially  of  the  relentless  search  for  the 
abiding  Divine  Self  of  the  Upanishads  and  other  devotional 
literature,  strongly  suggests  a  deep  search  into  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
which  he  has  breathed  into  us  and  which  would  lead  us  into  ‘all 
the  truths'  (Jn.  16:13).  This  Spirit  should  be  understood  as 
‘subject’  from  whom  our  actions  proceed  and  not  as  an  object 
of  our  mind.  This  is  done  realizing  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  in  us  by 
meditation/contemplation  and  celebration  than  discussing  about 
him.  The  Supreme  Knowing  is  becoming. 

6.  This  process  of  realization  and  proclamation  elegantly  takes  place 
in  the  Eucharistic  celebration,  in  which  we  place  ourselves  on  the  : 
altar  of  sacrifice  for  self- transformation,  along  with  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Divine  Master  and  Saviour. 
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Ecclesial  Vision  and  Mission  of 
the  Syro-Malabar  Church 

Dr.  Bosco  Puthur 


1.  Understanding  the  Identity1 


To  know  oneself  is  the  greatest  philosophy  according  to  Socrates. 
Who  are  we?  Where  do  we  come  from?  Where  do  we  go?  What  do 
we  expect  ?  What  awaits  us?  These  are  some  of  the  basic  questions  in' 
any  human  s  life  as  well  as  in  the  life  of  any  meaningful  institution.  In  the 
present  paper  we  try  to  express  the  Ecclesial  Vision  and  Mission  of  the:: 
Syro-Malabar  Church.  This  is  not  an  easy  task,  especially  taking  into’ 
consideration  the  present  “crisis  of  identity  and  crisis  of  relevance”,, 
which  the  Church  is  going  through. 

C?  O 


Regarding  the  situation  prevailing  in  the  Syro-Malabar  Church r 
Mathew  Vellanickal  writes,  “The  Syro-Malabar  Church  faces  at  present  i 
a  crisis  of  identity.  Its  members  themselves  are  not  in  agreement  regarding 
the  elements  that  constitute  the  identity  of  their  Church.  This  is  a  strange  : 
situation  which  is  probably  unique  in  the  world”.2  As  bishop  Paul 
Chittilapilly  expressed  in  his  homily  in  1996  to  the  members  of  the  Synod 
o*  bishops  of  the  Syro-Malabar  C  hurch:  “Our  Church  is  going  through 
an  important  phase  in  her  history.  The  pangs  of  growth  and  vitality  is 
felt  everywhere.  It  has  also  shown  tensions  and  anxieties  and  sometimes 


it  is  pictured  as  a  very  difficult  and  critical  situation. . .  It  is  not  only  an 
embarrassing  but  also  a  frightening  situation”.3  One  has  to  realistically 


acknowledge  that  the  situation  has  somewhat  softened  in  the  last  one 
decade.  Archbishop  Powathil  says,  “The  question  of  identity  is  of  vital 
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mportance  (for  the  Syro-Malabar  Church)  since  it  has  far-reaching 
implications  and  consequences  for  the  life  and  activities  of  the  Church. . . 
Hie  present  ecclesial  status  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  is  one  of  search 
or  the  discovery  or  re-discovery  of  the  ecclesial  identity.  None  would 
:all  into  question  the  necessity  of  an  identity  and  a  distinctiveness  of  the 
Syro-Malabar  Church,  though  this  is  perceived  in  different  degrees  of 
twareness  and  understanding.  Most  of  the  differences  of  opinion  in  our 
Church  in  general  or  in  the  episcopate  in  particular,  are  traceable  to  an 
incertainty  as  to  what  constitutes  an  ecclesial  tradition  significant  for 
he  great  Tradition”.4 

l.  Confusion  of  Names 

“Even  the  name  ‘Syro-Malabar'  or  ‘Indo-Chaldean’,  all  admit, 
loes  not  suit  our  Church.  Ours  is  the  Church  of  St  Thomas  tracing  its 
)rigin  to  the  apostle  and  the  early  disciples.  It  is  for  the  lack  of  a  suitable 
tame  that  we  stick  to  the  present  ones”.5  Placid  Podipara  says:  “The 
Church  which  today  is  generally  known  as  Syro-Malabar  is  not  distinct 
rom  the  most  ancient  Indian  Church  of  the  Christians  of  St  Thomas ”.6 

Since  it  followed  the  Chaldean  or  the  East  Syrian  liturgy,  the 
>yro-Malabar  Church  was  called  Indo-Chaldean  or  Chal deo- Indian; 
)ut  it  was  afterwards  called  Chaldeo-Malabar.  The  designation  Syro- 
vlalabar  came  into  ecclesiastical  use  after  the  middle  of  the  1 9th  century.7 
rhey  have  been  called  ‘Syro-Malabarians’  by  the  Propaganda 
rongregation”.8  The  liturgical  books  such  as  the  Missal  and  the  Divine 
)frlce  published  in  Malabar  with  ecclesiastical  approbation  even  in 
952  use  the  title  ‘Chaldean’,  ‘Syro-Chaldean’,  or  ‘Malabar’.  The 
lames  ‘Chaldea’,  ‘Chaldiac',  ‘Syro-Chaldean’,  ‘Syro-Chaldiac’, 
Syro-Oriental’,  ‘Oriental  Syrian'  and  ‘East  Syrian’  have  all  the  same 
ignificance;  ‘Syrian’  is  used  generically  for  all  these”.9  “The  Syro- 
dalabarians  in  recent  times  have  been  referred  to  as  ‘Malabarians’, 
Syrians  of  Malabar’,  ‘Malabar  Syrians’ and  ‘Romo-Syrians’”. 10  There 
b  considerable  confusion  regarding  the  name  of  our  Church.  “Church 
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of  East  Syrians  of  Malabar”  is  the  name  printed  in  the  Editio  Typica  oft 
the  Syriac  version  of  our  Qurbana  published  from  Rome  in  2003! 

For  a  considerable  period  of  time  there  prevails  an  opinion  that 
the  present  name,  “Syro-Malabar’,  is  no  more  suitable  for  the  Churclr 
and  hence  a  more  suitable  name  has  been  contemplated.  With  this  in 
mind  there  took  place  some  discussion  in  the  Synod  of  bishops  of  the! 
Syro-Malabar  Church  in  1 993  and  1 994.  Thus  the  Synod  came  to  a< 
decision  “to  adopt  the  name  ‘the  Church  of  St  Thomas  Christians’' 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Holy  See”.11  However,  taking  into 
consideration  the  implications  of  such  a  change  the  decision  was 
reconsidered  and  it  was  decided  to  discuss  the  matter  in  the  eparchial 
level”.12 

Inviting  proposals  from  the  readers  the  Synodal  News  alsc 
published  a  guideline.  The  following  are  the  relevant  points  of  the 
guidelines.  “The  name  Syro-Malabar  is  disadvantageous,  for  (1)  it  gives- 
the  impression  that  the  Church  of Thomas  Christians  was  always  confined 
to  Malabar;  (2)  Presently  Malabar  refers  only  to  Northern  Districts  oil 
Kerala;  (3)  In  North  Indian  Missions  the  name  suggests  that  the  s c 
called  Syro-Malabar  Church  has  no  relevance  outside  Malabar  and  so 
it  is  hindrance  for  evangelization”.13  The  same  guidelines  proposed  that* 
the  name  of  the  Church  should  imply  three  ideas:  a)  That  the  Church  isa 
of  apostolic  origin  traced  to  St  Thomas;  b)  It  is  not  and  was  not  confined 
to  Malabar  or  Kerala;  c)  It  has  universal  dimension. 

The  Synod  of  bishops  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  held  from 
5th  to  1 7th  November  200 1  again  discussed  the  matter  and  decided  to 
study  it  further  at  various  levels.  Accordingly  the  Chairman  of  the 
Liturgical  Research  Centre  wrote  to  the  archdioceses/  dioceses, 
seminaries/  Pontifical  Institutes  and  SMRC  of  our  Church,  requesting! 
three  names  for  our  Church.  LRC  then  conducted  a  seminar  in  August! 
2002  and  suggested  the  following  names  to  the  Synod  of  Bishops. 
They  are  “St  Thomas  Catholic  Church,  Church  of  St  Thomas  Christians.. 
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st  Thomas  Syrian  Catholic  Church  and  Syro-Malabar  Church.  The 
synod  later  took  this  matter  for  discussion.  But  since  there  was  no 
;onsensus  among  the  members  regarding  this  matter,  it  was  postponed 
or  a  later  consideration'’. 14 

k  Identity  Crisis 

“Identity  is  individuality  or  personality.  It  is  the  distinctive  character 
ind  appearance  belonging  to  an  individual  or  a  class,  by  which  it  is 
)eing  known.  An  individual  or  class  is  distinctive  only  when  it  is 
dentifiable  in  its  specific  characteristics;  inversely  nothing  is  distinctive 
vhich  lacks  its  original  and  specific  characteristics.  Identity  is  that  which 
s  undivided  in  itself,  but  divided  from  others.  As  in  the  case  of  a  human 
)erson  the  identity  of  a  Church  is  not  an  easily  definable  reality  and  we 
:annot  fully  exhaust  it  either.  In  general,  we  can  say  that  it  is  the 
manifestation  of  what  the  Church  actually  is.  The  identity  is  something, 
vhich  is  being  expressed  by  a  particular  form  of  living.  By  identity  we 
mean  that  which  constitutes  something  unique.  There  is  organic  continuity 
ind  growth.  Hence  it  is  never  dead  or  stagnant  but  a  living,  dynamic 
ind  organic  reality”.15 

The  ecclesial  identity  is  rooted  in  the  tradition,  which  has  come 
'rom  the  apostles  through  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  (O.E.  1 ).  ‘Tradition’ 
s  the  apostolic  Christ-experience  incarnated  in  a  people,  taking  a  specific 
orm  of  life,  spiritual  heritage,  integrated  into  the  socio-cultural  milieu  of 
hat  people.  Hence  the  Church  can  be  practically  identified  as  the 
Tradition”.16 

In  order  to  bear  in  mind  the  correct  Catholic  understanding  of 
rradition,  let  me  quote  Pope  John  Paul  II: 

Tradition  is  the  heritage  of  Christ's  Church.  This  is  a  living 
memory  of  the  Risen  one  met  and  witnessed  to  by  the  Apostles 
who  passed  on  his  living  memory  to  their  successors  in  an 
uninterrupted  line,  guaranteed  by  the  apostolic  succession 
through  the  laying  of  hands,  down  to  the  bishops  of  today.  This 
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is  articulated  in  the  historical  and  cultural  patrimony  of  each 
Church,  shaped  by  the  witness  of  the  martyrs,  fathers  and  saints, 
as  well  as  by  the  living  faith  of  all  Christians  down  the  centuries 
to  our  own  day.  It  is  not  an  unchanging  repetition  of  formulas, 
but  a  heritage,  which  preserves  its  original,  living  kerygmatic 
core.  It  is  Tradition  that  preserves  the  Church  from  the  danger  of 
gathering  only  changing  opinions  and  guarantees  her  certitude 
and  continuity. 

When  the  uses  and  customs  belonging  to  each  Church  are 
considered  as  absolutely  unchangeable,  there  is  a  sure  risk  of 
tradition  losing  that  feature  of  a  living  reality  which  grows  and 
develop  and  which  the  Spirit  guarantees  precisely  because  it  has 
something  to  say  to  the  people  of  every  age... Tradition  is  never 
pure  nostalgia  for  things  and  forms  of  past,  nor  regret  for  lost 
privileges,  but  the  living  memory  of  the  Bride,  kept  eternally 
youthful  by  the  Love  that  dwells  within  her.17 

The  core  of  the  Church  is  the  apostolic  Christ-experience.  This  apostolic, 
Christ-experience  -  faith  -  is  received  into  the  socio-cultural  milieu  of  a 
people,  giving  rise  to  a  certain  way  of  life  expressed  in  their  liturgy, 
spirituality,  theology  and  discipline.  Hence  liturgy,  spirituality,  theology; 
and  Church  discipline  are  decisive  elements  for  the  identity  of  a  Church. 

Basic  characteristic  features  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  cam 
be  expressed  in  the  following  four  dimensions:  Apostolic,  Catholic. 
Oriental  and  Syro-Malabar.  The  identity  of  a  Church  is  a  complex  reality.] 
which  includes  the  apostolic  heritage  of  all  the  Churches  of  the  Catholic. 
Communion,  the  patrimony  common  to  all  the  Oriental  Churches,  the. 
liturgical,  spiritual,  theological  and  disciplinary  patrimony  of  the  tradition 
to  which  that  Church  belongs,  and  to  specific  elements  which  it  has- 
developed  in  the  concrete  socio-cultural  and  historical  milieu”.18 

A)  Apostolic:  Syro-Malabar  Church  is  an  apostolic  Church,  founded 
by  St  Thomas  the  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  unanimous, 
unbroken  and  living  tradition,  which  is  accepted  by  all  the  members  oil 
the  Syro-Malabar  Church.  “One  important  aspect  of  the  identity  of  the: 
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t  Thomas  Christians  was  and  continues  to  be  their  consciousness  of 
leir  apostolic  origin”. |t;  The  St  Thomas  Christians  have  a  deep 
ttachment  to  their  Apostle.  They  consider  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle  at 
lylapore  as  their  most  important  pilgrim  centre  and  the  seven  Christian 
ommunities  the  Apostle  established,  as  the  cradle  of  Christianity  in 
idia.20  Thomas  is  even  today  a  widely  used  Christian  name  among  the 
t  Thomas  Christians. 

For  the  St  Thomas  Christians,  Christianity  was  not  a  set  of 
doctrines,  concepts  or  dogmas,  but  a  way  of  life  (margam)  to 
obtain  salvation  and  to  reach  God  the  Father,  which  was 
introduced  into  India  by  the  Apostle  Thomas  ( Thoma  margam). 

The  Way  or  Law  of  Thomas  contained  the  faith,  liturgy,  spiritual 
life,  discipline,  traditions  and  customs,  or  in  other  words  the  whole 
ecclesial,  socio-political  and  cultural  modus  vivendi  et  agendi  of 
the  St  Thomas  Christians.  They  considered  the  Law  or  Way  of 
Thomas,  which  they  received  directly  from  the  Apostle, 
sacrosanct  and  inviolable  and  were  even  ready  to  shed  their 
blood  in  its  defense.21 

According  to  George  Nedungatt,  the  expression  “Law  of 
homas”  is  a  patronymic  attribution,  without  the  claim  to  guarantee 
at  all  that  is  included  in  it  derives  directly  and  historically  from  St 
nomas.  It  is  rather  like  the  global  attribution  of  the  Pentateuch  to  Moses 
ofthe  psalms  to  David.  Andjustlike  ‘Torah’ in  Hebrew  and  ‘ Nomos 
Greek,  ‘Law’  is  used  in  this  expression:  “Law  of  Thomas”  with  a 
nge  of  connotation  far  exceeding  the  restricted  juridical  sphere.  The 
odern  equivalent  would  be  ‘rite’,  which  covers  the  ensemble  of  the 
itrimony-liturgical,  theological,  spiritual  and  canonical  -  of  a  particular 
[lurch.22 

”It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  St  Thomas  must  have  organized 
e  Church  he  founded  in  India  along  the  lines  adopted  by  the  other 
postles  respecting  the  local  language  and  customs”,23  says  Cardinal 
irkey  Vithayathil,  at  present  the  Major  Archbishop  of  the  Syro- 
alabar  Church.  “We  can  reasonably  think  that  the  apostle  gave  his 
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converts  a  way  of  worship  suited  to  their  culture  in  their  own  native 
language  and  that  he  did  not  impose  any  Jewish  customs  on  them.  Ir 
this  he  was  moved  by  the  deliberations  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem 
described  in  the  Am  of  the  Apostles” .24  "If  the  apostolate  of  StThoma:. 
is  accepted,  its  natural  consequences  and  logical  conclusion,  namely, 
that  the  apostle  must  have  left  behind  some  form  of  ‘breaking  of  the- 
bread'  and  the  celebration  of  other  ‘sacraments’  also  is  to  b« 
accepted".2"  ‘‘St  Thomas  Christians  were  deeply  conscious  of  theii. 
apostolic  tradition.  They  had  no  doubt  that  they  belonged  to  a  ChurcH 
of  apostolic  origin  and  they  were  in  a  spiritual  and  real  way  linked  with 
their  faith  in  St  Thomas  and  his  apostolate”.26 1  believe  that  there  is 
complete  agreement  in  our  Church  regarding  the  apostolic  origin  of  oul 
Church. 

B)  Catholic:  All  the  Churches  in  the  Catholic  communion  have 
common  patrimony  -  the  same  faith,  the  same  sacraments  and  the  same«i 
hierarchical  government,  which  express  the  unity  of  the  Church,  the* 
body  of  Christ.  "It  may  not  be  denied  that  owing  to  their  estrangemen; 
from  the  rest  of  Christendom,  and  owing  to  their  life  in  the  midst  o: 
non-Christians,  certain  superstitious  practices  and  errors  had  crept  in 
among  the  Thomas  Christians".27  There  were  among  them  boob: 
containing  ‘Nestorian'  or  Theodorian  formulas  and  exoressions.28  These 
were  very  subtle  and  were  often  seen  side  by  side  with  passages  or 
orthodox  or  apparently  orthodox  nature.  The  St  Thomas  Christiana 
were  entirely  out  of  sphere  of  controversial  and  sectarian  surroundings 
connected  with  these  formulas  and  expressions.  They  had  their  ancient 
faith,  which  was  little  influenced  by,  and  was  far  away  from,  the 
theological  and  sectarian  controversies.  There  were  no  theologians  oi 
controversialists  among  them.  Placid  Podipara  CMI  says:  “the  boob 
were  written  in  (East)  Syriac  and  never  translated  into  the  ordinary 
language  of  the  place.  The  Thomas  Christians,  of  course,  loved  Syriac: 
but,  as  a  whole,  were  not  very  proficient  in  it”.29 
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The  St  Thomas  Christians,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese, 
dad  been  living  their  life  according  to  the  ‘Law  of  Thomas’,  which  is  a 
:ombination  of  two  elements,  i.e.,  the  geographical,  political,  and  socio- 
:ultural  environment  of  India  and  the  ecclesiastical  world  of  the  East- 
Syrian  Church,  whose  prelates  were  shepherding  them,  whose 
heological  outlook  and  liturgical  form  they  share.  According  to  Mathias 
Mundadan  “It  is  this  life  in  two  worlds,  which  gave  those  Christians 
:heir  pre-16,h  century  identity.  It  is  this  identity  the  Christians 
:haracterized  as  the  ‘Law  of  Thomas’,  distinct  from  the  ‘Laws’  or 
:ustoms  established  by  St  Peter  and  other  Apostles.  It  is  this  identity 
vvhich  came  into  conflict  with  the  identity  of  the  Christians  from  the 
West,  a  conflict  which  gave  rise  to  various  moments  of  tension  and 
exploded  in  the  form  of  a  rebellion  in  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century,  and 
shattered  the  unity  of  the  ancient  Indian  Church”.30 

In  the  16th  century  we  see  that  the  St  Thomas  Christians 
spontaneously  “treated  the  Portuguese  as  brothers  in  faith  fully  entering 
nto  communication  with  them  in  Sacris ,  not  considering  themselves 
is  a  Church  separate  and  independent  from  Rome.  The  Portuguese 
oo  communicated  with  the  Thomas  Christians  in  sacris ”.31  In  general 
he  Portuguese  were  not  favourable  to  anything  different  from  theirs. 
‘Everything  that  was  not  Latin  was  heretical  or  schismatic  or  superstitious 
'or  many  of  the  Portuguese”.32  Although  one  may  still  find  at  random 
)eople  who  put  into  question  the  history  of  the  Catholicity  of  the  St 
rhomas  Christians,33  not  only  scholars  but  also  above  all  Popes  have 
:onfirmed  the  orthodoxy  of  faith  of  the  St  Thomas  Christians.  In  1 952, 
^ope  Pius  XII  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  the  Christian  community 
ormed  by  the  Apostle  conserved  intact  the  legacy  he  left  them.  In  1980 
A>pe  John  Paul  II  declared,  “It  has  never  been  severed  from  the 
:ommunion  with  the  Church  of  Rome”.34 

2)  Oriental:  The  Oriental  Churches  have  certain  common  ontological 
eatures  and  basic  orientations  in  liturgy,  theology,  spirituality  and 
liscipline.  Alexandrian,  Antiochean,  Armenian,  Chaldean  and 
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Constantinopolitan  are  the  five  great  Oriental  traditions.35  Each  of  these 
traditions  has  its  own  specific  nature  and  characteristic  features  in  liturgy, 
spirituality,  theology  and  discipline.  The  Syro-Malabar  Church  shares 
the  oriental  characteristic  features  with  the  East  Syrian  tradition.  “In  i 
general  today,  the  bishops  and  the  people  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  i 
agree  that  our  Church  is  an  individual  or  sui  iuris  Church  and  that  it  has 
shared  the  East  Syrian  liturgy.  However,  regarding  the  history  and 
implications  of  it,  all  are  not  in  agreement”.36  As  to  the  implications  of 
this  sharing,  there  is  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Church. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  the  St  Thomas  Christians  had  an  Apostolic- 
Indian  identity  in  the  first  four  or  five  centuries.  They  say  that  lack  of 
documentary  evidence  is  no  reason  to  reject  this  opinion.  And  only 
later  it  was  influenced  by  the  East-Syrian  liturgy  through  historical 
viciss  it  tides.  And  at  a  still  later  stage  it  was  also  influenced  by  the  Latin 
liturgy.  According  to  this  group  “the  identity  and  sources  of  the  Syro- 
Malabar  liturgy  are  not  to  be  sought  after  in  the  East  Syrian  tradition 
ai<  mic,  but  also  in  other  influences  and  traditions”.37 

But  there  are  others  who  hold  the  opinion  that  “as  far  as 
documentary  evidences  exist  and  in  accordance  with  the  process  of 
the  formation  of  ecclesial  traditions  according  to  the  official  teaching  of 
the  Church  (L.G.  23),  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  is  a  sui  iuris  Church 
belonging  to  the  East  Syrian  Ecclesial  tradition  (CCEO,  c.28  #  2).  The 
Latinization  which  took  place  after  the  16th  century  was  not  received 
by  the  Syro-Malabarians,  but  imposed  from  outside”.38  According  to 
this  group  the  liturgy  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  East  Syrian  Church  and  hence  its  sources  are  to  be  sought  in  that 
East  Syrian  tradition. 

D)  Individual  Ecclesial  Identity  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church:  In 

the  Catholic  Church,  which  is  a  communion  of  different  sui  iuris 
Churches,  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  is  the  second  largest  of  all  the 
Eastern  Catholic  Churches.  What  is  an  autonomous  or  sui  iuris  Church? 
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2ode  of  Canons  of  the  Eastern  Churches  is  very  clear  and  precise 
lbout  it:  “A  community  of  the  Christian  faithful,  which  is  joined  together 
:>y  a  hierarchy  according  to  the  norm  of  law  and  which  is  expressly  or 
acitly  recognized  as  sui  iuris  by  the  supreme  authority  ot  the  Church, 
s  called  in  this  Code  a  Church  sui  iuris."  (CCEO,  c. 27). 39  According 
:o  this  canon,  the  essential  features  of  a  sui  iuris  Church  are:  1)  A 
:ommunity  of  Christian  faithful,  2)  Joined  together  by  a  hierarchy 
according  to  the  norms  of  the  law,  3)  Recognized  as  sui  iuris  by  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Church. 

Making  a  clear  distinction  between  Church  and  Rite,  CCEO 
defines  the  latter,  “A  rite  is  a  liturgical,  theological,  spiritual  and 
disciplinary  heritage,  differentiated  by  the  culture  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  history  of  peoples,  which  is  expressed  by  each  Church  sui  iuris 
in  its  own  manner  of  living  the  faith.’'  (c.28  #1)4()  According  to  this 
:anon,  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  rite  are:  1 )  Heritage  (Patrimony), 
which  consists  of  a)  Liturgy,  b)  Theology,  c)  Spirituality  and  d) 
Discipline.  2)  Differentiated  by  a)  Culture  b)  Circumstances  of  the  histoiy 
of  peoples.  “In  applying  the  word  ‘patrimony'  (heritage)  to  the  Syro- 
Malabar  Church,  it  is  to  be  understood  in  a  wider  sense.  It  is  not  merely 
what  is  inherited  from  the  Apostle  Thomas  (apostolic  patrimony);  nor 
is  it  Chaldean  traditions  alone.  It  either  includes  or  is  complimented 
with  the  heritages  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  acquired  and  handed  down 
from  the  Indian  customs,  Chaldean  rite,  Latin  rite,  etc”.41 

4.  Liturgical  Identity  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church 

Church  manifests  herself  in  liturgy.  Liturgy  is  the  celebration  of 
the  faith  of  the  Church.  Pope  John  Paul  II  states  in  his  Encyclical 
Ecclesia  de  Eucharistia :  ‘The  Church  draws  her  life  from  the  Eucharist. 
This  truth  does  not  simply  express  a  daily  experience  of  faith,  but 
recapitulates  the  heart  of  the  mystery  of  the  Church”*2  Liturgical 
identity  is  an  area  where  there  are  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Syro- 
Malabar  Church.  The  liturgical  principles  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council: 
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restoration,  adaptation  and  inculturation,  although  accepted  in  principle,, 
are  interpreted  by  different  groups  to  suit  their  own  differing  points  oft; 
view.  One  position  is  that  the  Syro-Malabar  liturgy  is  of  East  Syrianr 
tradition,  which  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  rich  oriental  liturgicall 
traditions.  The  Syro-Malabar  Qurbana  text  is  a  precious  gold  mine.  Itii 
is  a  very  rich  text  of  the  Trinitarian,  Christological  and  Pneumatologicall 
themes.  Hence,  a  person  attending  the  Syro-Malabar  liturgicall 
celebration  should  concretely  encounter  the  liturgical  distinctiveness  of 
this  apostolic  Church.43  Hence  what  is  primarily  needed  is  the  restoration! 
of  the  East-Syrian  liturgical  texts  in  its  entirety  and  purity. 

But  there  is  another  position  “that  the  Church  inherited  a  proper,, 
developed  liturgical  celebration  from  the  Apostle  Thomas.  According 
to  this  position,  it  was  fully  Indian  in  nature  and  totally  distinct  from  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church  of  the  East.  This  apostolic  Indian  liturgy  is  said  tor 
have  been  practiced  until  the  arrival  of  the  East  Syrian  settlers  and 
missionaries.  This  view  holds  that  both  East  Syrian  and  Latin  forms  of 
worship  are  ‘foreign'  to  the  St  Thomas  Christians  of  India”.44  So  if  at 
all  one  has  to  go  to  the  pristine  liturgy,  it  should  be  to  the  apostolic 
Indian  liturgy.  Or  else  we  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  present 
life  situation  ol  the  people  and  adapt  the  liturgy  accordingly.  Hence  this  i 
group  holds  the  view  that  along  with  restoration  there  should  go  hand  in  i 
hand  adaptation,  renewal  and  inculturation.  Archbishop  Jacob 
Thoomkuzhy  is  of  opinion  that  “while  looking  for  the  identity  of  the  ‘ 
Syro-Malabar  liturgy  and  its  original  sources,  I  think,  one  has  to  take  * 
into  consideration  the  two  thousand  years  of  history  it  has  passed  through  i 
and  the  various  influences  it  has  undergone  during  this  long  period  of  its 
existence.  Its  identity  is  that  it  draws  its  inspiration  from  various  traditions. 
Therefore  its  sources  also  are  found  in  different  traditions”.45 

This  is  an  area  where  there  is  still  need  of  genuine  Christian 
dialogue  at  all  levels  in  order  to  reach  an  ecclesial  consensus.  As  Robert 
Taft  remarks,  what  is  needed  is  “the  dialectic  of  ‘ nova  et  veterd , 
tradition  and  renewal".46  And  he  gives  a  guideline  for  this  dialogue: 
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The  past  is  instructive,  not  normative.  History  does  not  teach  us  what 
we  should  do  today,  and  we  study  the  past  not  to  imitate  it,  but  simply 
o  understand,  what  the  Church  adheres  to  is  not  history  but  tradition, 
and  tradition  is  not  the  past  but  the  Church’s  self-consciousness  now  of 
;he  present  living  reality  that  has  been  handed  on  to  it  out  of  its  past.  In 
judging  what  is  tradition  the  Church,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  looks  not  into  the  past  but  within,  to  itself’.47  He  further  proposes 
:ertain  concrete  principles:  They  are  1 )  Recovery  of  the  tradition  where 
it  has  eroded  2)  Renewal  where  needed  3)  Fidelity  to  the  substantial 
unity  of  the  Rite  4)  Seriousness  of  purpose  and  preparation 
5)  Ecumenism  6)  Inculturation  7)  Implementation  and  ongoing  formation 
8)  Pastoral  realism  9)  Concentration  on  the  essentials.48 

Let  me  quote  the  exhortation  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  to  the  bishops 
of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church:  ‘The  liturgy  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church, 
for  centuries  a  part  of  India’s  rich  and  varied  culture,  is  the  most  vivid 
expression  of  your  people’s  identity.  The  celebration  of  the  Eucharistic 
Mystery  in  the  Syro-Malabar  Rite  has  played  a  vital  part  in  moulding 
the  experience  of  faith  in  India  (cf.  E.  A.  27). .  .1  exhort  you  to  guard 
and  renew  this  treasure  with  great  care,  never  allowing  it  to  be  used  as 
a  source  of  division. .  .As  the  primary  custodians  of  the  liturgy,  you  are 
called  at  all  times  to  be  vigilant  to  protect  against  unwarranted 
experimentation  by  individual  priests,  which  violate  the  integrity  of  the 
liturgy  itself  and  can  also  cause  great  harm  to  the  faithful  (cf.  E.A.  10)”. 
“I  encourage  you  in  your  efforts  to  renew  your  “ritual  patrimony  in  the 
light  of  the  Council  documents,  with  particular  attention  given  to 
Orientalium  Ecclesiarum,  and  in  the  context  of  the  Code  of  Canon 
Law  of  the  Eastern  Churches  and  my  own  Apostolic  Letter  Orientate 
Lumen”.49  It  seems  that  it  is  along  the  same  line  that  the  theological, 
spiritual  and  disciplinary  identity  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  has  to  be 
rediscovered. 
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5.  Challenge  and  Mission 

a)  Communion  within  the  Church:  The  most  important  concern  anw 
challenge,  which  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  has  to  face,  is  the  interna: 
unity  and  communion  in  the  Church  at  all  levels.  Sr.  Mary  BenitiaCHE 
expresses  this  concern  in  the  following  words:  “As  a  representative  cr 
the  Syro-Malabar  religious  women,  I  would  like  to  express  ou 
sentiments  before  this  Synod.  For  us,  religious  women,  Liturgy  is  the 
center  of  our  religious  life.  We  strive  very  much,  to  deepen  our  love 
towards  the  Eucharistic  Lord.  The  present  controversy  has  created 
much  disunity  among  our  faithful  and  it  creates  confusion  in  spiritual  lift 
and  our  apostolic  field.  We  experience  much  pain  in  our  hearts.  It  is  oui: 
prayer  to  Our  Lord  and  humble  request  to  our  ecclesiastical  authoritie: 
that  this  situation  may  be  settled  soon,  peacefully”.^  This  was  expresses 
in  the  Synod  of  Bishops  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  held  in  the  Vatican 
in  1 996.  Since  then,  in  spite  of  some  disturbing  experiences,  the  Churcll 
has  grown  into  a  mature  attitude  of  consensus.  The  Liturgical  Research 
( "enter  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  erected  in  1 999  is  now  playing  a 
modest  but  significant  role  in  bringing  about  understanding  and  consensu: 
especially  in  the  field  of  liturgy.  If  we  desire  genuine  good  of  the  Churcl  I 
we  have  to  go  beyond  the  liturgical  controversies  and  regional,  provinciaj 
and  diocesan  parochialism  and  thinking,  in  ecclesial  and  Synodal  way 
Let  us  hope  that  genuine  spirit  of  dialogue  at  all  levels  will  lead  to  aj 
long-standing  spirit  of  communion  in  the  Church. 

b)  Pastoral  Care  of  the  Syro-Malabarians  in  India  and  Abroad: 

The  issue  ol  the  pastoral  care  ol  Oriental  Catholics  in  India  and  abroad! 
continues  to  be  of  concern  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church.  Both  the 
hierarchy  as  well  as  the  faithful  has  been  repeatedly  asking  for  the. 
implementation  of  the  directives  of  the  magisterium  in  the  case  of  the 
Syro-Malabarians.  The  only  significant  development  in  this  regard  is; 
the  erection  ol  the  eparchies  of  Kalyan  and  Chicago  and  a  few  parishes-1 
in  Bangalore  and  Delhi  for  the  Syro-Malabar  faithful.  The  appointment! 
of  Mar  Gratian  Mundadan  as  Apostolic  Visitatoron  15  July  2006  is- 
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most  recent  development  in  this  area.  The  first  Global  Meet  of  the 
Syro-Malabar  emigrants  who  live  outside  the  Proper  Territory  both  in 
India  and  abroad,  held  at  Mount  St  Thomas  from  18  to  21  August 
2006  made  it  clear  that  the  Syro-Malabar  faithful  in  many  cities  of 
India  and  in  the  Gulf  countries  are  not  given  adequate  pastoral  care. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  present  circumstances  the  Syro-Malabar 
Church  is  not  in  a  position  to  look  after  the  pastoral  needs  of  its  emigrant 
sons  and  daughters,  because  she  has  no  jurisdiction  in  most  of  the  areas 
where  these  emigrants  live.  At  the  same  time  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  Church  to  take  care  of  them.  The  Church  has  to  ensure  that  the 
faithful  are  provided  with  the  means  to  grow  up  in  their  own  ecclesial 
traditions  everywhere  in  the  world.  Likewise  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  faithful  of  each  sui  iuris  Church  to  have  worship  according  to  the 
norms  of  their  own  Church. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  is  urgency  in  taking  adequate 
measures  for  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Syro-Malabar  emigrants  both  in 
India  and  abroad.  It  is  urgent  because  the  slower  the  pace  of  action  the 
more  the  time  required  to  bring  them  back  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
identity  as  belonging  to  an  Oriental  Church,  if  not  to  faith.  The  first 
generation  emigrants  who  are  uprooted  from  their  cultural  and 
geographical  background  are  totally  estranged  in  the  local  situation. 
They  often  become  anonymous  in  the  large  majority  of  the  people  of 
other  religions  and  of  other  Christian  Churches.  That  may  lead  them 
even  to  the  loss  of  faith  and  some  may  join  other  Churches  or  even 
Pentecostal  sects.51 

c)  Possibilities  of  Evangelization:  The  first  Mission  Assembly  of  the 
Syro-Malabar  Church  was  held  from  12  to  14  November  2005,  which 
produced  the  Mission  Policy,  To  be  the  Salt  of  the  Earth  and  the 
Light  of  the  World.  It  reads:  “This  mission  policy  of  the  Church  should 
invite  all  her  children  to  become  more  conscious  of  their  missionary 
responsibility  and  encourage  all  to  fulfill  their  missionary  duties  in  their 
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living  context  with  greater  commitment  and  enthusiasm”.52  The  Syro- 
Malabar  Church  is  in  a  unique  position  among  all  the  Eastern  Churches 
as  an  evangelizing  Church.  It  extends  itself  into  hitherto  untouched  areas 
within  India  and  sends  many  missionaries  to  other  countries  as  well. 
The  erection  of  the  emission  eparchies  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church 
has  certainly  enhanced  in  big  way  the  missionary  dynamism  among  its 
members.  The  mission  eparchies  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  are  doing 
excellent  work  in  many  parts  of  India. 

But  these  eparchies  are  erected  as  suffragans  of  the  Latin 
Metropolitans.  This  means  that  they  are  not  canonically  related  to  the 
Mother  Church,  though  they  are  called  eparchies  of  the  extended 
territory.  Time  and  again  requests  have  been  made  to  the  Holy  See  to 
include  the  territories  of  these  eparchies  in  the  proper  territory  of  the 
Syro-Malabar  Church.  If  that  is  not  possible  immediately,  the  request 
is  to  raise  one  or  two  eparchies  in  the  mission  areas  to  the  status  of 
Metropolitan  Sees  and  to  bring  others  under  them.  The  Syro-Malabar 
Church  has  still  a  lot  of  potentialities,  which  can  be  made  use  of  in  the 
field  of  Evangelization.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  will 
be  given  enough  opportunities  to  make  use  of  these  potentialities  for 
evangelization  in  different  parts  of  India. 

d)  Ecumenism:  Following  the  example  of  Archbishop  Joseph  Kariyattil 
and  Paremakkal  Thoma  Kathanar,  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  has  a 
greater  obligation  to  work  for  the  unity  especially  with  its  sister  Churches 
ot  the  St  Thomas  tradition.  The  unity  of  the  Church  had  been  broken  at 
different  stages  of  history  due  to  different  historical  vicissitudes.  One  of 
the  most  important  elements  in  the  search  for  unity  of  the  Churches  of 
St  Thomas  tradition  is  rediscovery  of  the  authentic  identity  of  Church  in 
its  liturgy,  theology,  spirituality  and  discipline,  taking  into  consideration 
the  culture  and  historical  circumstances  of  the  people. 

e)  To  be  a  Witness  of  Love  in  India  Amidst  a  Growing  Culture  of 
Hatred  and  Violence:  The  triple  mission  of  the  Church,  i.e.,  dialogue 
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with  cultures,  with  religions  and  with  the  poor,  is  also  the  mission  of  the 
Syro-Malabar  Church.  India  is  witnessing  a  growing  tendency  of  hatred 
and  violence  due  to  religious,  caste  and  political  exploitations.  In  these 
circumstances  we  are  called  to  be  witnesses  of  love  of  Jesus  Christ. 
“Authentic  evangelization  is  sensitive  to  local  culture  and 
custom. .  .Therefore,  in  your  relations  with  your  brothers  and  sisters  of 
other  religions,  I  encourage  you  to  ‘strive  to  discern  and  welcome 
whatever  is  good  and  holy  in  one  another,  so  that  together  you  can 
acknowledge,  preserve  and  promote  the  spiritual  and  moral  truths  which 
alone  guarantee  the  world’s  future’  (cf.  Address  to  Religious  Leaders 
in  India,  7  November  1999,  3),”  says  John  Paul  II.53  Years  back  as  a 
scholar,  our  present  Major  Archbishop  had  made  a  passionate  appeal 
for  dialogue  with  Indian  culture.  “The  disciples  of  St  Thomas  representing 
the  oldest  Christianity  in  this  country  should  continue  this  dialogue  with 
India  by  striving  for  an  ever  deeper  incarnation  in  the  languages,  customs, 
literature,  art,  music  and  philosophy  that  belong  to  Indian  culture  which 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  major  cultures  that  the  world  has  developed.”54 

f)  Call  to  Witness  in  a  Secularized  Consumerist  Society:  Kerala 
society  is  now  experiencing  tremendous  change,  which  has  ushered  in 
a  new  life-style  in  Kerala.  This  has  particularly  affected  the  middle  class. 
One  of  the  most  significant  features  in  the  Christian  community  in  Kerala 
is  the  alarming  decline  in  birth  rate.  Another  change  is  the  rapid  decline 
in  agriculture.  The  increased  interest  in  salaried  jobs  in  and  around  urban 
areas  has  broken  the  traditional  pattern  of  rural  families.  Another  factor 
is  the  increasing  number  of  working  women.  This  trend  has  brought 
serious  repercussion  on  the  religious  attitude  of  women  and  their  role  in 
the  value  education  of  children.  The  Kerala  society  seems  to  be  going 
through  a  fast  secularization  process  due  to  the  urbanization  as  well  as 
through  the  tremendous  influence  of  the  secular  media,  including  the 
cable  TV.  Thus  our  Church  is  now  experiencing  a  slow  but  steady 
decline  in  vocations  to  priesthood  and  religious  life,  first  in  quality  and 
now  also  in  number.  In  spite  of  the  growth  of  religious  institutions,  retreat 
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centres,  etc,  Kerala  society  is  losing  its  concern  for  religious  and  moral 
values.  The  widespread  and  rampant  corruption,  lack  of  sense  of  justice, 
lack  of  concern  for  common  good,  exploitation  of  the  public  property, 
increasing  search  lor  pleasure  at  any  cost,  the  mad  rush  for  riches  without 
any  regard  lor  the  means  for  achieving  them,  the  disintegration  of 
traditional  family  and  sexual  mores  -  all  these  indicate  an  all  round 
secularization.  The  image  of  the  Church,  which  has  to  be  the  guarantor 
ol  moral  values,  in  spite  ol  its  great  service  to  the  society  in  the  field  of 
education  and  health  care,  is  tarnished  through  the  persisting  controversy 
over  the  self-financed  educational  institutions.  One  of  the  greatest 
challenges  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  facing  in  the  modem  society  is  to 
witness  the  Gospel  of  Christ  beyond  and  above  its  institutions.  As  in 
the  ministry  of  our  Lord,  so  the  Church  in  her  ministry  should  always 
have  a  preferential  option  and  concern  for  the  poor  and  marginalized  in 
the  society.55 

Conclusion 

I  would  like  to  recall  a  turning  point  at  the  Second  Vatican 
Council.  At  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  Council  on  1 1  September 
1 962  Pope  John  XX 111  made  a  radio  address  in  which  the  theme  was 
that  Christ  had  illuminated  the  Church,  and  that  it  was  the  Church’s 
mission  to  illumine  the  nations.  In  line  with  this  Cardinal  Leo  Suenens 
made  a  challenging  intervention  in  the  Council,  demanding  that  the 
Church  should  have  not  only  ad  intra ,  internal  reflections,  like  the 
Dogmatic  Constitution,  Lumen  Gentium ,  but  also  address  the  modem 
world  and  its  problems  and  concerns.  Thus  resulted  the  Pastoral 
Constitution,  Gaudium  et  Spes.  I  think  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  should 
stand  above  the  confused  situation  of  identity  crisis  of  an  adolescent 
born  of  mixed  marriage.  She  should  feel  the  urgency  that,  above  all, 
she  is  a  community  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  sent  into  the  world  with  a 
sense  of  mission.  As  Jesus  loved  the  world  and  served  it  giving  his  own 
life,  so  the  Church  is  called  by  her  Lord  to  love  the  world  and  serve  it. 

It  should  be  such  an  ecclesial  and  missiological  vision  that  the  Syro- 
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Malabar  Church  should  have.  Apparently  the  Syro-Malabar  Church, 
as  an  institution,  is  flourishing.  But  the  power  of  the  Word  to  transform 
the  world  has  to  become  more  evident  in  the  mission  of  the  Church. 

She  must  be  a  community  capable  of  communicating  God- 
experience  to  others.  She  must  be  a  community  bearing  witness  to  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  The  witnessing  power  of  our  community  has  to 
improve.  The  Church  should  be  a  community  that  can  dialogue  with 
people  of  other  faith.  She  must  be  a  community  that  can  translate  her 
faith  into  love,  which  generates  hope  for  others.  She  must  be  a  community 
that  can  relate  in  a  healthy  manner  with  all,  even  with  those  who  profess 
antagonistic  ideologies.  She  must  be  a  community  that  is  fully  integrated 
into  the  culture  of  the  people.  She  must  be  a  community  committed  to 
the  poor.  She  must  be  a  community  with  a  simple  life-style.  Above  all 
she  has  to  be  a  community,  that  bear  witness  to  values  of  the  Kingdom 
af  God.56 

I  consider  that  there  is  no  better  conclusion  to  these  reflections 
han  the  concluding  words  of  Robert  Taft  on  the  Syro-Malabar  Church 
n  his  address  to  the  members  of  the  Synod  of  Bishops  held  in  Rome: 
‘You  are  one  of  the  Catholic  Church’s  great  success  stories!  There  is 
lot  another  Church  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  east,  west,  north  or  south, 
Catholic  or  Orthodox,  that  is  such  a  shining  beacon  of  faith  and  devotion. 
Hie  Syro-Malabar  Catholic  Church  is  a  model  of  religious  practices,  a 
lynamo  of  apostolic  zeal,  such  a  prolific  cradle  of  priestly  and  religious 
vocations  that  you  do  not  even  know  what  to  do  with  them  all ! !  Tears 
:ome  to  my  eyes  when  I  think  of  the  marvels  of  faith  I  have  personally 
experienced  in  the  crowded  parish  Churches,  convents,  and  seminary 
:hapels  of  Kerala,  especially  the  seminaries  with  their  hundreds  upon 
lundreds  of  seminarians.  So  let  us  thank  God,  put  divisions  aside,  and 
;et  back  to  working  together  to  build  the  Kingdom  of  God,  a  Kingdom 
n  which  there  are  neither  majorities  nor  minorities  but  only  sister  and 
mother  in  Christ”.57 
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Social  Involvement  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church: 

A  Historical-Critical  Analysis 

Dr.  Vincent  Kundukulam 


Introduction 

All  religious  segments  play  a  significant  role  in  shaping  the  visior 
and  character  of  the  national  civilization.  They  influence  the  national  life 
through  spirituality,  ethics,  culture  and  social  involvement.  The  Syriar 
Christians,  though  a  minority,  have  been  playing  a  pertinent  role  in  shaping 
the  social  life  of  Kerala  from  the  early  days.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  has 
rightly  mentioned  it  in  1946  by  saying:  ‘Indian  Christians  are  part  anc. 
parcel  of  the  Indian  people.  Their  traditions  go  back  1 500  years  anc 
more  and  they  form  one  of  the  many  enriching  elements  in  the  country’: 
cultural  and  spiritual  life'.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Silver  Jubilee 
Celebration  of  Paurcistya  VidyapTtliam,  an  Institute  renowned  for  it:l 
commitment  to  the  Oriental  studies,  it  is  quite  opportune  to  look  into: 
the  Syro-Malabar  Church’s  social  involvement,  an  essential  factor  fo* 
her  theological  reflection. 

The  study  on  the  social  involvement  of  the  Syrian  Catholics  i 
challenging  mainly  for  three  reasons.  Primarily  the  majority  of  source 
at  our  disposal  do  not  enable  us  to  reconstruct  concretely  the  particulai 
story  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church's  social  involvement.  There  is  ampl< 
literature  on  the  contribution  of  Kerala  Christians  to  the  nation  building 
but  few  documents  directly  deal  with  Syrian  Catholics'  unique  role  ii 
this  process.  Secondly,  we  lack  reliable  sources  about  their  socici 
involvement.  Much  literature  exists  regarding  their  history.  There  ar 
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only  a  few  authors  who  sociologically  analyzed  their  involvement  in  the 
society.  Hence  our  search  is  like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack. 
Yet,  we  can  glean  some  data  that  suggest  trends  of  social  impact  of 
Syrians  from  what  is  generally  told  about  the  Christians  in  Kerala. 

Thirdly,  when  we  go  through  the  literature  concerning  the  Christian 
involvement  in  the  society,  we  come  across  people  belonging  to  different 
denominations  in  Christianity  including  Latin  Catholics,  Non-Catholic 
Churches  and  others.  By  the  very  fact  that  some  Syrian  Catholics  were 
involved  in  a  social  intervention,  will  it  be  considered  as  a  Syrian 
intervention?  On  what  basis  we  determine  the  Syrian  aspect  in  a  social 
involvement?  In  the  same  way  the  community  based  identity  is  practically 
insignificant  with  regard  to  some  areas  of  life.  For  example  what  does  it 
mean  in  saying  that  the  Syrian  Christians  have  made  outstanding 
contribution  to  politics  on  account  of  the  fact  that  A.  K.  Antony  is  by 
birth  a  Syrian?  Above  all,  will  it  not  be  communal  to  identify  an 
involvement  on  the  basis  of  race  or  rite?  This  problem  cannot  be  solved 
here  as  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Therefore  for  the  time 
being  we  will  avoid  mentioning  the  contribution  by  way  of  individuals 
and  movements  where  the  Syrian  identity  does  not  have  any  special 
emphasis. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  the  limits  of  the  following  exposition:  ( 1 ): 
We  are  trying  to  engage  with  the  role  and  history  of  the  Syrian  Catholics 
living  only  in  Kerala.  As  we  know,  at  present,  thousands  of  Syrians  live 
outside  Kerala  and  a  good  number  of  them  are  settled  abroad. 
Unfortunately  we  did  not  have  records  about  the  social  roles  played  by 
them  in  their  respective  regions.  (2).  Again  we  are  constrained  to  focus 
our  attention  only  to  certain  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Syrian  Christians. 
Their  history  is  crowded  with  incidents  of  various  genres,  protracting 
through  twenty  centuries,  which  we  can  in  no  way  expound  in  this  short 
paper.  Therefore  we  concentrate  on  two  periods  of  their  life:  a)  from 
the  early  beginnings  of  Christian  era  to  the  arrival  of  Portuguese 
missionaries;  b)  from  the  end  of  1 9lh  century  to  the  formation  of  Kerala 
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state  in  1 956.  (3).  We  have  to  precise  also  the  types  of  social  invol  vemeir 
of  the  Syrians  we  deal  with.  The  role  played  by  a  community  i 
determined  in  terms  of  several  factors:  culture,  economy,  politics- 
education,  literature,  media,  etc.  Since  the  faith-experience  of  the  Syrian 
Catholics  in  their  cultural  context  is  already  studied  in  another  papen 
we  would  like  to  concentrate  more  on  their  economic,  political  ana 
social  involvement. 

This  paper  has  a  critical  function.  Our  intention  is  not  merely  to 
assemble  some  data  regarding  the  social  involvement  of  the  Syrians.  I  I 
not  assessed  with  scientific  tools,  history  becomes  a  decayed  story.  Ie 
the  academic  world  social  involvement  is  the  concern  of  social  science 
and  hence  we  will  examine  our  corpus  with  the  instruments  of  social 
sciences.  Thus,  this  paper  is  a  search  into  the  political  and  social 
involvement  of  the  Syrian  Catholics  in  ancient  and  modem  periods  o* 
their  history  in  Kerala  and  a  critical  assessment  of  their  contribution  in 
the  light  of  theories  of  nationalism  and  communalism. 

The  procedure  of  the  study  is  as  follows.  There  will  be  threa 
parts  in  the  paper.  At  first,  we  will  investigate  the  social  stature  tha 
Syrians  enjoyed  until  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese.  The  second  part  will 
be  about  the  social  and  political  interferences  done  by  the  Syrians  ai 
the  end  of  the  19th  century  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  20lh  century, : 
period  marked  by  growing  political  consciousness  in  Kerala.  Finally 
we  will  put  in  perspective  the  findings  of  the  first  two  parts  and  interpre*. 
the  nature  of  the  Syrian  social  involvement. 

1.  From  the  Early  Centuries  to  the  Arrival  of  Portuguese 

Christianity  was  introduced  in  Kerala  three  centuries  before  i 
became  the  established  religion  in  Rome.  The  Syrian  Christian 
population,  comprised  ol  immigrants  from  Asia  Minor  and  the  inhabitant! 
of  the  land  developed  into  a  powerful  community  because  of  thei 
investment  in  the  f  leld  of  trade  and  commerce.  What  helps  us  to  pinpoini 
their  position  in  the  early  centuries  of  Christian  era  are  four  Coppe 
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Plates,  which  deal  with  the  privileges  granted  by  the  Hindu  monarchs 
lo  the  Christians  settled  in  Quilon  and  Cranganore.  The  earlier  document 
is  a  grant  given  to  Thomas  Cana  in  372;  the  second  dated  774  ol  tered 
lo  Iravan  Kortan,  chief  of  the  Christians  of  Cranganore;  the  third  and 
fourth  both  dated  849  and  addressed  as  Teresapalli  to  the  local  Church 
at  Quilon  by  Ayyan  Atikal  Tiruvatikal.1 

Genevieve  Lemercinier  and  Francois  Houtart  in  their  work  on 
the  ‘Genesis  and  Institutionalization  of  Indian  Catholicism’  after  analyzing 
the  rights  conferred  to  the  Syrians  make  a  few  important  conclusions. 
The  social  position  of  tire  Syrians  was  largely  determined  by  their  function 
in  the  mercantile  economy.  They  had  monopoly  over  commercial 
transactions:  foreign  trade  in  spices,  salt,  sugar  and  oil.  By  the  title  ot 
manigranam  the  group  had  the  right  to  deal  in  all  kinds  of  trade  goods. 
In  addition,  they  could  collect  the  customs  duties  on  commercial 
transactions.2 

The  Syrians  were  also  predominant  in  the  areas  of  agriculture 
and  warfare.  They  excelled  in  the  production  of  pepper,  a  coveted 
commodity  in  the  pre-industrial  European  markets.  ‘Thomas  Christians 
maintained  a  high  standard  in  the  art  of  war’  testifies  historian  Edward 
Gibbon.  They  were  finest  soldiers  and  this  persuaded  the  kings  to 
respect  them  and  to  protect  their  rights  and  privileges.3  The  greater  the 
number  of  Christians  a  king  had  in  the  army,  the  more  his  neighbors 
respected  him.  Hindu  monarchs  constructed  Churches  lor  Christians 
and  endowed  them  with  tax  free  lands  in  order  to  secure  their  military 
service.4 

The  kings  accorded  three  types  of  grants  to  the  Syrians:  a)  symbols 
of  the  integration  of  the  group  into  the  cosmic  universe:  the  right  to 
erect  a  panda!  on  the  occasion  of  wedding  and  setting  up  a  pillar  before 
their  houses;  b)  symbols  recognizing  the  status  of  the  leader  of  the  group: 
right  to  speak  in  the  assemblies,  to  use  a  carpet  and  a  palanquin  and  to 
employ  sandalwood  paste;  c)  symbols  carrying  privileges  to  the  whole 
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group:  the  right  to  wear  festal  attire,  the  light  to  build  a  wall  around  their 
houses,  etc.3 

The  mercantile  economy  gained  for  the  Syrian  group  an  enviable 
stature  because  it  was  central  to  the  social  structure  of  Kerala  of  that 
age.  It  was  the  mercantile  money,  which  enabled  the  whole  system  to 
function  without  any  danger  to  the  interests  of  the  various  dominant 
groups  of  the  society.  Due  to  the  lack  of  experience  in  the  trade  and  the 
inability  to  engage  commercial  transactions  with  the  foreigners,  the 
Hindus  failed  to  play  role  of  the  intermediaries  between  the  foreigners 
and  the  Kings.6  What  made  it  easy  for  Christians  to  step  into  such  a 
privileged  position  might  be  also  the  absence  of  a  vaishya  caste  in  the 
Kerala  society  of  the  time. 

Needless  to  affirm  that  the  Syrians  were  well  integrated  into  the 
culture  ot  mainstream  castes  in  Kerala.  There  were  a  number  of 
ceremonies  derived  from  the  local  social  practices  like  the  Yogam  or 
Church  assembly  at  the  local  as  well  as  general  level.  They  had  close 
ties  with  the  aristocrat  class  namely  Nayars.  Until  16th  century  marriages 
took  place  between  them.  The  lower  castes  had  to  keep  rules  of 
untouchability  towards  the  Christians.7  The  chiefs  of  the  Christians 
enjoyed  the  same  privileges  as  were  enjoyed  by  Hindu  feudal  landlords.8 
The  Christians  were  noted  for  their  courteous  manners.  They  kept  high 
morality  in  business  dealings.  Unlike  the  Hindu  women,  the  Christian 
women  were  lully  dressed,  covering  the  upper  part  of  their  body.  The 
Syrians  wore  practically  the  same  ornaments  as  the  Hindus.  The  vast 
majority  among  them  were  vegetarians  and  as  a  class  was  not  addicted 
to  drink  during  this  period.  The  fact  that  the  rulers  of  the  time  like  the 
Cochin  Raja  and  the  chiefs  of  Vadakkumkur,  Thekkumkur  and 
Ambalapuzha  helped  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  their  kingdoms  by 
donating  lands  for  the  erection  of  Churches  shows  that  they  had  an 
esteem  position  in  the  state.6  It  is  said  that  at  that  epoch  a  word  by  a 
Christian  was  as  good  as  signing  an  official  stamped  paper.10 
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The  Syrians  seems  to  have  played  an  impressive  role  also  in  the 
field  of  education.  Hindu  educational  institutions  were  the  guarded 
preserve  of  a  few  elite  Hindus,  but  Christians  opened  them  to  all.  At  the 
close  of  the  15th  century  when  the  Portuguese  arrived  in  Kerala,  there 
were  schools  conducted  both  by  Hindus  and  Christians.  Children 
irrespective  of  religious  affiliations  attended  these  schools.  This  is  evident 
from  relevant  decrees  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  Diamper  requiring  the 
removal  of  shrines  kept  in  schools  run  by  Christian  teachers  for  the 
worship  of  Hindu  children  and  accordingly  permission  to  Christian 
children  to  attend  schools  run  by  Hindu  teachers  without  showing  any 
religious  reverence  to  idols. 1 1 

The  Syrians  accepted  the  caste  system  as  they  were  reckoned 
among  the  high  castes,  on  par  with  the  Nairs,  writes  Cardinal  Tisserant, 
in  the  light  of  decrees  of  the  Diamper  Synod.  This  Synod  forbids  the 
Syrians  from  the  practices  like  purification  of  vessels,  touched  by  the 
members  of  the  low  castes  (decree  3),  piercing  the  ears  like  the  Nairs 
(decree  17),  etc.  The  Council  blames  the  women  for  omitting  to  attend 
any  service  during  the  forty  days  (Session  IX,  decree  5)12  Mathias 
Mundadan  interprets  the  oneness  of  the  Syrians  with  their  social-cultural 
milieu  as  an  expression  of  implicit  way  of  living  the  incamational  approach 
of  inculturation,  in  the  model  of  Christ  who  assumed  everything  human 
and  redeemed  all  social  and  cultural  values.13 

2.  The  Closing  Decades  of  the  19th  Century  and  the  First  Half  of 
the  20th  Century 

The  Syrian  Christians,  though  a  petit  minority,  played  vigorous 
role  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  at  the  national  level.  In  the  historic  Salt 
March  to  Dandi  on  the  sea  set  out  on  12  March  1930, 78  members  of 
the  Sabarmati  Ashram  accompanied  Mahatma  Gandhi.  Among  these 
disciples  of  Gandhi  wasThevarthundiyil  Titus,  a  member  of  a  Thomas 
Christian  Family  in  Travancore.  He  was  taking  care  of  the  Ashram  diary.14 

Coming  to  Kerala,  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century  there  was 
widespread  resentment  among  the  educated  classes  against  the 
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Government  s  policy  of  importing  Tamil  Brahmins  to  hold  the  most 
important  posts  in  the  public  service  even  when  persons  with  similar 
qualifications  were  available  inside  the  State.  Their  resentment  found 
expression  in  the  ‘Malayali  Memorial’  submitted  to  the  Maharaja  on  1 
January  1891.  Among  the  10, 028  petitioners  who  called  the  attention 
of  Maharaja  to  the  exclusion  of  the  educated  natives  from  higher  grades 
of  the  public  service  and  asked  to  provide  fair  quota  of  government 
appointments,  there  was  considerable  number  of  Christians.15  Nidhirikkal 
Manikathanar  and  Cyriac  Nidhiri  played  a  leading  role  along  with  C. V. 
Raman  Pillai  and  K.P.  Kesava  Menon.16 

1  he  Christians  actively  participated  in  the  Nivarthana  (abstention) 
movement,  which  was  a  joint  venture  against  the  Nairs  by  the  Ezhavas, 
Muslims  and  a  section  of  the  Christian  community  claiming  representation 
he  I— e^,islatui  *e  in  proportion  to  their  numerical  strength.  They  formed 
an  organization  known  as  Samyukta  Rashtriya  Saniiti  (Joint  Political 
Congress)  of  which  at  the  top  was  Syrian  Christians  like  T.  M.  Varghese, 
N.  V.  Joseph,  Joseph  Chazhikkatu,  A.C.  Kuriakose,  A.O.  Joseph, 
etc.17TheTravancore  government  was  entrusted  to  the  people  as  the 
result  of  the  deliberations  made  by  the  then  Congress  leaders  including 
Syrians  like  T.  M.  Varghese,  A.  J.  John,  PT.  Chacko,  Thariathu 
Kunjithomman  and  K.M.  Chandy.  The  resolution  on  Responsible 
Government  presented  by  T.  M.  Varghese  in  the  Sri  Moolam  Assembly 
is  described  as  historic.  As  E.M.  Kovoor  notes,  T.M.  Varghese,  one  of 
the  leading  heads  of  Travancore  state  Congress  from  its  inception  on 
February  23,  1938  was  a  person  who  sacrificed  most  and  struggled 
most  for  establishing  Responsible  Government  in  the  State.  The  women 
who  joined  the  agitation  for  the  freedom  of  Travancore  came  mainly 
f  iom  the  Thomas  Christian  community.  The  heroic  resistance  of  the 
Catholic  Bishop  Mar  James  Kalassery  of  Changanachery  Diocese 
against  the  attempt  of  Travancore  government  ( 1 945)  to  bring  Christian 
Primary  school  system  under  its  control  is  another  hallmark  in  the  fight 
of  the  Christians  for  the  freedom  in  education.18 
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In  the  field  of  education,  the  Syrian  schools  and  colleges  have 
been  expression  of  social  justice  and  equality.  Quality  and  discipline 
remained  always  as  the  hallmarks  of  their  institutions.  Among  the  Syrian 
pioneers  of  education  Fr.  Chavara  Kuriakose  Elias,  the  co-founder  of 
Carmelites  of  Mary  Immaculate  (CMI)  deserves  special  mention.  He 
started  religious  houses,  seminaries  and  institutes  for  secular  education, 
printing  and  publication.10  He  popularized  the  idea  that  there  should  be 
a  school  along  with  the  Church.  With  a  revolutionary  insight  he  started 
pallikuudams  for pulayas  when  only  high  caste  people  had  the  right 
to  study.  He  founded  a  Sanskrit  school  at  Mannanam  and  taught  lower 
caste  students  along  with  the  Brahmin  students.  He  introduced 
Uchakanji  (midday  meal)  in  schools  so  that  students  were  attracted  to 
schools.  For  that  he  popularized  the  custom  of  pidiyari  (a  handful  of 
rice  set  apart  every  day  for  the  poor).20  Thus  the  Syrian  educational 
institutions,  like  others  in  this  field,  worked  untiringly  for  the  eradication 
of  injustices,  social  evils  and  taboos. 

In  the  field  of  media,  Nazarani  Deepika ,  which  was  launched 
on  15th  April  1887,  deserves  our  special  attention.  It  was  begun  to 
represent  the  atrocities,  injustices  and  cruelties  meted  out  to  the  poor 
folk  before  the  court  of  rulers  and  ministers,  and  to  voice  the  grievances 
of  the  mass  like  a  faithful  messenger.  It  has  succeeded  to  pass  on  to  the 
21st  century  making  it  the  oldest  existing  Malayalam  Newspaper. 
Deepika  provided  chance  to  many  leader-writers  and  columnists  of 
the  different  religious  sections  in  Kerala.  Deepika  fought  from  the  very 
beginning  against  social  evils  like  caste  system  and  untouchability  and 
gave  impetus  to  the  social  movements  like  Malayalee  Memorial  and 
Nivarthana  movement  and  freedom  struggle  of  Travancore.  It  took 
up  the  causes  of  opening  the  temples  to  all  Hindus.21 

The  service  of  the  Syrians  in  the  field  of  agriculture  cannot  be  left 
unstated.  Land  has  always  remained  a  weakness  for  the  Syrian 
Christians.  They  proved  a  thrill  of  their  own  in  tilling  the  soil  and  sowing 
the  seeds  and  reaping  the  harvest.  They  demonstrated  an  inimitable 
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sense  of  adventure  in  going  to  the  mountains  and  forests,  fighting  the 
wild  animals,  resisting  the  hostile  weather  and  climate  and  taking  to 
their  strides  all  hardships  on  the  way.  The  health  care  services  rendered 
by  the  Syrians,  as  it  can  be  said  about  other  Christian  institutions  alike, 
is  the  embodiment  of  preferential  option  for  the  poor.  Hospitals,  clinics, 
rehabilitation  centers,  mental  health  care  centers,  leprosy  cure  centers, 
orphanages,  destitute  homes  and  care  centers  for  HIV  patients  are  to 
be  mentioned  in  this  respect.  Among  the  veteran  leaders  of  the  Syrian 
community  we  do  not  ignore  the  first  woman  High  court  Judge  Anna 
Chandy,  first  woman  Chief  Engineer  P.K.  Thressia,  Chevaliar  Joseph 
Thaliath,  Kattakkayam  Cherian  Mappila,  Sr.  Mary  Baninja,  all  eminent 
personalities22  in  the  public  life  of  Kerala. 

3.  Critical  Appraisal  of  Social  Involvement  of  the  Syrians 

We  have  briefly  stated  the  contributions  of  the  Syrian  Catholics 
in  the  economic,  social  and  political  fields.  Our  remaining  task  is  to 
study  critically  the  Syrian  interactions  in  Kerala  applying  scientific  tools 
ot  research.  The  two  ideologies  with  which  we  can  analyse  the  impact 
ot  social  involvement  of  the  Syrians  in  our  state  are  nationalism  and 
communal  ism.  Let  us  see  now  whether  their  involvements  go  par  with 
either  nationalism  or  communalism? 

Hans  Khon  defines  nationalism  as  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the 
supreme  loyalty  of  the  individual  is  felt  to  be  due  to  the  nation-state. 
The  essential  element  of  nationalism  is  the  living  and  active  corporate 
will.23  A.  D.  Smith  distinguishes  two  types  of  nationalism:  ethnocentric 
and  polycentric.  The  advocates  of  ethnocentric  nationalism  are  very 
adamant  in  preserving  the  cultural  and  religious  heritage  of  their  own 
group  and  in  imposing  them  on  other  ethnic  groups.  On  the  other  hand, 
polycentric  nationalists  recognize  that  other  groups  do  have  noble  ideas 
and  structures  and  they  assimilate  them  for  the  common  good  of  the 
society.  There  are  three  essential  elements  in  the  polycentric  nationalism. 
They  are  collective  autonomy,  collective  individuality  and  pluralism. 
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According  to  Smith  the  polycentric  nationalism  only  merits  the  title  of 
nationalism  for  it  only  stands  for  the  common  well  being  of  a  nation.24 

In  India,  the  equivalent  of  ethnocentric  nationalism  is  communalism. 
In  our  political  scenario  communalism  is  a  negative  concept.  One  becomes 
communal  when  he  orshe  discriminates  others  on  account  of  immoderate 
attachment  to  one’s  own  community.  As  Rasheedhudin  Khan  has  rightly 
observed,  religious  communalism  has  taken  the  shape  of  narrow  and 
blind  devotion  to  one’s  own  religious  community  for  acquiring  political 
and  economic  benefits.  In  that  sense  communalism  is  opposed  to 
secularism  and  nationalism.23  Though  communalists  play  with  religion,  in 
fact,  religion  is  not  the  fundamental  cause  of  communal  conflicts.  As  Louis 
Dumont,  a  French  sociologist,  remarks  religion  becomes  here  a  mere 
appearance.  People  are  not  really  concerned  about  the  substance  of 
religion.  Religious  communalism  is  the  affirmation  of  the  religious 
community  as  a  political  group.  What  appears  to  be  clash  of  religions  is 
really  clash  of  interests  of  a  small  group.26 

The  political  and  economic  undercurrents  of  religious 
communalism  are  thoroughly  examined  by  the  Indian  sociologist  Asghar 
Ali  Engineer.  One  of  the  macro-factors  promoting  communal  tension  in 
the  society  is  the  uneven  development  of  the  economy.  The  upper  classes 
of  the  less-developed  community  feel  a  strong  sense  of  rivalry  vis-a-vis 
their  counterparts  in  the  developed  community.  In  such  a  situation,  in 
order  to  win  the  support  of  masses  of  one’s  community,  the  grievances 
are  formulated  in  terms  of  the  ethos,  including  religious  ethos.27  A  recent 
example  for  economic  basis  of  religious  communalism  is  the  joint  venture 
done  by  the  leaders  of  the  Sree  Narayana  Dhanna  Paripalana  Yogam 
(SNDP)  and  the  Nair  Service  Society  (NSS)  to  form  a  grand  political 
Hindu  alliance  against  minorities  in  Kerala.  There  is  a  widely  held 
perception  that  Muslims  and  Christians  possess  more  political  and 
economic  clout  than  their  numbers  would  warrant.  A  study  on  the 
economic  scenario  of  Kerala  shows  that  the  82.5  per  cent  ol  Non 
Resident  Keralites  (NRK)  during  the  period  1998-2002  are  in  the  Gulf 
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countries.  Out  of  these,  49.5  percent  were  Muslims  and  3 1 .5  percent 
Christians.  The  Hindu  share  is  only  1 9  %.28  The  accumulated  money 
amongst  the  minorities  is  mostly  invested  in  land.  A  little  over  sixty 
percent  of  available  cultivable  land  in  Kerala  is  in  the  possession  of 
Christians  and  the  Muslims  are  fast  acquiring  the  urban  land  and 
properties  to  the  envy  and  dismay  of  other  communities.  In  the  field  of 
education,  the  Muslim  and  Christian  communities  together  manage  223 
arts  and  science  colleges,  whereas  Hindu  jatis  all  together  possess 
only  42  colleges.29 

In  the  light  of  the  above  analysis  we  have  to  examine  whether  the 
social  interactions  of  the  Syrian  Catholics  project  nationalist  or 
communalist  tendencies?  I  would  say  that  they  were  rather  communalist 
in  the  economic  and  political  spheres  whereas  nationalist  in  the  field  of 
education  and  social  service.  The  behaviour  pattern  of  the  Syrians 
towards  the  lower  casts  until  the  coming  of  Portuguese  was  certainly 
guided  by  communal  spirit  and  not  by  any  Christian  principle.  I  seriously 
doubt  whether  the  Syrian  insertion  into  the  higher  castes  can  be 
interpreted  as  an  incamational  model  of  inculturation?  Likewise,  to  my 
mind,  many  a  struggle  that  the  Syrian  elites  led  in  the  beginning  of  the 
20th  century  to  compute  the  number  of  posts  their  members  held  in  the 
government  cannot  be  whitewashed  as  freedom  struggles.30  In  saying 
so  I  do  not  put  the  whole  blame  on  the  Syrian  Christians.  They 
performed  exactly  as  other  communities  of  the  age.  The  history  of 
modem  Kerala  became  partially  the  history  of  communalism  because 
the  political  parties  in  their  turn  used  also  the  ideology  of  communalism 
to  divide  the  community  affiliations  and  gain  electoral  support  from  the 
different  groups  within  the  same  religious  community.31 

Conclusion 

As  a  concluding  note  I  would  like  to  make  the  following 
suggestions.  1)  The  Syrian  Christians  could  not  be  accused  of 
communalism  in  the  field  of  education  and  social  service  until  the 
formation  of  Kerala  State.  2)  What  we  said  about  the  past  cannot  be 
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applied  uncritically  for  our  times.  We  may  need  to  do  a  sole  searching 
criticism  to  deliver  us  from  both  falling  into  self-absolution  and  self- 
pitying.  3)  The  threat  of  communalism  whether  on  the  basis  of  religion 
or  caste  is  eroding  the  social  fabric  of  society  in  many  overt  and  coveil 
conflicts.  How  efficient  are  our  institutions  to  fight  out  this  evil?  4)  This 
paper  is  limited  by  reading  the  past  from  a  sociological  perspective. 
Biblical  and  theological  evaluation  can  throw  further  light  on  these 
comments,  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  present  exposition.  Let  this 
exercise  become  an  eye-opener  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Syro-Malabar 
Church  to  carry  out  her  mission  in  the  third  millennium  on  the  basis  of 
gospel. 
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Effectiveness  of  Priestly  Formation 
in  the  Syro-Malabar  Church: 

An  Empirical  Analysis 

Dr.  Paul  Parathazham 


Introduction 

In  his  Apostolic  Exhortation,  Pastores  Dabo  Vobis  ( PDV),  Pope 
John  Paul  II  highlighted  the  importance  of  priestly  formation  in  these 
words:  “The  formation  of  future  priests,  both  diocesan  and  religious, 
and  life-long  assiduous  care  for  their  personal  sanctification  in  the  ministry 
and  for  the  constant  updating  of  their  pastoral  commitment  are 
considered  by  the  Church  one  of  the  most  demanding  and  important 
tasks  for  the  future  of  the  evangelization  of  humanity”  (No.  2).  Perhaps 
no  other  organization  invests  so  much  in  terms  of  human  and  financial 
resources  in  the  formation  of  its  personnel  as  the  Church  does.  Few 
other  professions  require  so  many  long  years  of  formation  as  the  Catholic 
priesthood.  Today  a  candidate  to  the  priesthood  spends,  in  addition  to 
regular  school  and  college  education,  anywhere  between  10  to  15  years 
in  formation  before  he  is  ordained. 

However,  data  from  several  studies  suggest  that,  in  spite  of  the 
enormous  investment  of  time,  money  and  personnel,  priestly  formation 
in  India  today  fails  to  deliver  the  goods,  at  least  quality  goods.  For 
example,  a  nation-wide  survey  on  the  Catholic  Priesthood  commissioned 
by  the  Catholic  Bishops  Conference  of  India,  in  which  more  than  6000 
lay  people  were  interviewed,  revealed  that  the  Catholic  clergy  in  India 
is  facing  a  serious  crisis  of  credibility  (Parathazham  1987  &  1994). 
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A  more  recent  study,  which  investigated  why  large  numbers  of  Catholic;: 
nowadays  are  leaving  the  Church  to  join  the  Pentecostal  sects,  fount, 
that  the  Catholic  laity  attributed  this  phenomenon  mainly  to  the  lack  oi 
pastoral  care  in  the  Church  and  the  unedifying  life  of  the  clergy 
(Parathazham  1996). 

Why  do  the  priests  and  religious  of  today  seem  to  lack  the  ability, 
to  provide  the  kind  of  spiritual  and  moral  leadership  that  is  expected  oi) 
them?  To  what  extent  are  the  recruitment  policies  and  formation  structures-: 
responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs?  Two  national  surveys,  one  among 
the  formees  and  the  other  among  the  formators,  explored  these  and 
related  questions.  A  sizable  proportion  of  the  respondents  in  both  these:, 
surveys  was  from  Kerala.  This  paper  presents  and  analyzes  the  data 
drawn  from  Kerala,  namely,  the  responses  oi  the  formees  and  formators- 
from  Kerala  to  questions  related  to  the  effectiveness  ot  priestly  formation  . 

First,  we  shall  look  at  some  of  the  salient  findings  of  the  formees' 
survey.  Next,  the  data  from  the  formators'  study  will  be  reviewed.  The-) 
paper  concludes  with  a  few  reflections  on  the  implications  ot  the  findings- 
for  priestly  formation  in  the  Syro-Malabar  church. 

I.  Survey  of  the  Seminarians 
%/ 

The  formees'  survey  sought  to  investigate  how  the  seminarians 
and  sisters  of  India  assess  the  effectiveness  ol  their  formation.  Data 
was  collected  through  a  structured  questionnaire,  anonymously 
administered,  to  a  sample  of  nearly  three  thousand  seminarians  and 
junior  sisters  across  India.  As  indicated  above,  this  paper  presents  only 
the  data  from  a  sub-sample,  namely,  the  diocesan  seminarians  ot  Kerala. 

The  Kerala  sample  included  553  candidates  to  priesthood,  of 
whom  163  were  diocesan  seminarians.  Students  ot  philosophy  and 
theology  were  more  or  less  equally  represented  in  the  sample. 
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l.  Background  of  the  Candidates 

Three-fourths  of  the  diocesan  seminarians  had  made  up  their 
aind  to  become  priests  by  the  time  they  were  14  years  of  age.  In  fact, 
lore  than  one-half  had  set  their  minds  on  priesthood  before  they  entered 
le  teens.  Indeed,  one-third  of  the  candidates  had  thought  of  becoming 
Tiests  even  before  they  were  10  years  of  age.  This  clearly  suggests 
lat  priesthood  was,  for  many,  a  childhood  dream. 

The  families  of  the  seminarians  generally  reacted  with  enthusiasm 
i  their  decision  to  join  the  seminary.  The  majority  of  the  seminarians 
eported  that  their  families  encouraged  them  to  pursue  their  vocation. 
)nly  7.5%  of  the  seminarians  met  with  any  resistance  from  their  families, 
vhile  about  one-fifth  indicated  that  they  were  neither  encouraged  nor 
liscouraged  by  their  families. 

'able  1 .  Age  of  Entry  (%) 


By  15  years 

49 

Between  16  and  17 

34 

18  years  or  above 

17 

As  Table  1  shows,  one-half  of  the  candidates  had  entered  the 
eminary  by  the  time  they  were  fifteen  years  of  age.  One-third  joined 
vhen  they  were  sixteen  or  seventeen.  In  other  words,  the  overwhelming 
najority  of  the  candidates  had  made  up  their  minds  to  become  priests 
ven  before  they  were  old  enough  to  vote  in  an  election! 

able  2:  Performance  in  SSLC  (%) 


Pass  Class 

29 

Second  Class 

34 

First  Class 

32 

Distinction 

5 

Most  of  the  candidates  (79%)  entered  the  seminary  soon  after 
ompleting  their  school  education  (SSLC).  Only  8%  joined  after  their 
;raduation.  Table  2  throws  light  on  the  academic  calibre  of  those  who 
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opt  to  become  priests  in  Kerala  today.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
candidates  had  passed  SSLC  in  pass  class  or  second  class.  A  paltry 
five  percent  had  distinction.  As  it  is,  most  of  those  who  enter  seminaries 
today  would  not  even  be  eligible  for  college  admission. 

B.  Effectiveness  of  Formation 

In  order  to  understand  how  the  candidates  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  their  formation,  the  survey  questionnaire  listed  a  number 
of  statements  touching  upon  various  aspects  of  formation.  The 
respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  if  each  of  these  statements  would 
be  true  or  false  in  their  case. 

As  Table  3  reveals,  the  seminarians’  assessment  of  their  formation 
is,  at  best,  a  mixed  bag.  Two-thirds  or  more  of  the  respondents  evaluated 
their  formation  favourably  on  self-confidence,  interpersonal  relations, 
sense  of  responsibility,  emotional  maturity,  and  acquisition  of  relevant 
knowledge.  Less  than  half  of  the  seminarians  feel  that  their  formation 
has  helped  them  deepen  their  faith  and  grow  in  self-reliance.  A  substantial 
number  admit  that  formation  has,  in  fact,  decreased  their  enthusiasm 
for  vocation  and/or  created  doubts  about  it.  Overall,  only  about  half  of 
the  seminarians  think  that  their  formation  has  prepared  them  for  ministry. 
And  not  even  fifty  percent  would  affirm  that  their  formation  is  worth  the 
time  and  energy  invested  in  it.  The  cumulative  evidence  in  table  3  suggests 
that,  while  the  seminarians  are  positive  about  certain  aspects  of  their 
formation,  their  overall  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  formation  is 
far  from  positive. 

Table  3.  Evaluation  of  Formation  by  the  Seminarians  (%) 


The  Formation  I  have  received: 

True 

False 

Not  Sure 

1.  Deepened  my  faith 

46 

32 

22 

2.  Made  me  emotionally  more  mature 

62 

22 

16 

3.  Made  me  more  self-reliant 

42 

35 

23 

4.  Made  me  more  self-confident 

71 

15 

14 

5.  Made  me  more  responsible 

67 

18 

15 
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6. 

Helped  me  in  interpersonal  relations 

72 

19 

10 

7. 

Decreased  enthusiasm  for  my  vocation 

35 

49 

17 

8. 

Created  doubts  about  my  vocation 

46 

39 

15 

9. 

Helped  to  acquire  relevant  knowledge 

65 

22 

13 

10.  Prepared  me  for  the  ministry 

54 

24 

22 

ii. 

Was  worth  the  time  and  energy  invested  in  it 

49 

19 

32 

C.  Seminarians  and  Their  Peers 

The  respondents  generally  feel  that  their  formation  has  helped 
them  to  grow  in  several  respects.  But  if  they  had  not  joined  the  seminary, 
what  would  have  been  their  status  in  terms  of  personality  growth?  Had 
they  continued  their  life  out  there  in  the  real  world  like  every  body  else, 
would  they  have  been  better  equipped,  perhaps,  to  face  life  and  its 
challenges? 

It  is  often  hypothesized  that  the  insulated  environment  of  the 
seminary,  sheltered  as  it  is  from  the  mainstream  of  life  and  its  challenges, 
inhibits  rather  than  promotes  the  developmental  maturity  of  the 
candidates.  How  valid  is  this  hypothesis?  In  an  attempt  to  explore  this 
question,  the  survey  asked  the  respondents  to  compare  themselves 
with  their  peers  in  the  world  outside  on  several  personality  growth 
indices. 

Table  4  reveals  a  clear  and  consistent  trend  that  lends  support  to 
the  hypothesis  that  seminary  formation  may  have  dysfunctional 
consequences.  The  respondents  strongly  feel  that  their  peers  in  the  world 
outside  are  better  off  than  themselves  on  all  the  attributes  listed  in  the 
survey.  Furthermore,  it  was  found  that  those  who  had  been  longer  in 
the  seminary  were  more  likely  to  consider  their  peers  superior  than 
those  who  had  spent  fewer  years.  In  other  words,  the  longer  the 
formation,  the  ereater  the  seminarian’s  sense  of  inadequacy  vis-a-vis 
his  peers  who  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  formally  institutionalized 

formation. 
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Table  4.  Comparison  of  Self  with  Peers  Outside  (%) 


People  of  my  age  in  the  world  outside: 

True  False 

Not  Sure 

1. 

Are  more  self-reliant 

71 

13 

16 

2. 

Have  greater  emotional  maturity 

54 

26 

20 

3. 

Face  difficulties  with  greater  confidence 

55 

22 

23 

4. 

Are  able  to  get  along  better  with  people 

49 

29 

22 

5. 

Adapt  more  easily  to  different  situations 

51 

32 

17 

6. 

Are  more  realistic  in  their  approach  to  life 

61 

22 

17 

7. 

Take  more  initiative  in  life 

59 

20 

21 

8. 

Are  more  hardworking 

78 

8 

14 

D.  Views  on  Formators 

The  importance  of  the  role  of  the  formators  in  the  formation  of 
future  priests  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  How  do  the  seminarians 
perceive  their  formators?  The  survey  asked  the  seminarians  to  evaluate 
their  formators  on  several  of  character  traits. 

Table  5.  Evaluation  of  Formators  (%) 


My  Formators  are/ were: 

Most 

Many 

Some/A  few 

1 .  Committed 

8 

25 

67 

2.  Prayerful 

6 

34 

60 

3.  Supportive 

6 

37 

57 

4.  Honest 

11 

35 

54 

5.  Open-minded 

4 

18 

78 

6.  Competent 

8 

25 

67 

7.  Just  and  Impartial 

5 

23 

72 

8.  Exemplar/ 

2 

19 

79 

Formators  will  find  the  data 

in  Table  5  disappointing,  to  say 

the  least.  The  formators  are  supposed  to  be,  above  all,  positive  role 
models  to  the  seminarians.  However,  only  2%  of  the  seminarians  see 
most  of  their  formators  as  exemplary.  The  overwhelming  majority  feel 
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that  only  some  or  a  few  can  be  characterized  as  exemplary.  1  he 
seminarians’  assessment  of  the  formators  on  justice  and  impartiality  is 
equally  devastating.  They  are  rated  only  marginally  higher  on  the  other 
indices  like  prayerful  ness,  commitment,  competence,  honesty  and  open- 
mindedness.  The  overall  attitude  of  the  seminarians  towards  their 
formators  is  extremely  negative,  bordering  on  cynicism. 

E.  Feelings  About  Vocational  Decision 

Finally,  the  survey  asked  the  respondents  some  questions  in  order 
to  elicit  their  present  feelings  about  the  decision  to  become  priests.  The 
findings  are  presented  in  Table  6. 

The  majority  of  the  seminarians  feel  that  when  they  joined,  they 
were  too  young  to  make  a  mature  decision.  Close  to  two-fifths  of  the 
seminarians  concede  that  in  formation  they  have  been  hiding  their  real 
selves  rather  than  growing  in  transparency  and  authenticity.  Two-thirds 
admit  that  there  have  been  times  when  they  thought  seriously  of  opting 
out  this  way  of  life.  Asked  if  they  would  encourage  their  close  relatives 
or  friends  who  are  interested  in  becoming  priests,  less  than  sixty  percent 
of  the  seminarians  answered  in  the  positive.  Indeed,  one-tifth  of  the 
seminarians  are  categorical  that,  if  they  were  to  choose  all  over  again, 
they  would  not  opt  for  the  priesthood.  Another  one-fifth  were  unsure  if 
they  would  join.  Taken  together,  these  findings  suggest  that,  about  forty 
percent  of  the  seminarians  today  have  regrets  or  doubts  about  their 
decision  to  become  priests. 

Table  6.  Feelings  about  Choice  of  Vocation  (%) 


True 

False 

Not  Sure 

When  I  joined,  I  was  too  young  to  make 
a  mature  decision 

53 

40 

7 

Formation  has  made  me  hide  my  real  self 

37 

40 

23 

There  have  been  tunes  when  I  seriously 
thought  of  leaving  this  way  of  life 

68 

26 

6 
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4.  If  one  of  my  close  relatives  or  friends 
shows  interest  in  becoming  a  priest, 

I  would  encourage  him.  58  24  18 

5.  It  I  had  a  chance  to  decide  all  over  again, 

I  would  not  opt  for  this  way  of  life.  19  61  20 

II.  Survey  of  the  Formators 

We  now  turn  to  the  survey  of  the  formators.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
seminarians,  the  data  presented  here  is  specific  to  Kerala,  namely,  the 
attitudes  and  perceptions  of  the  formators  serving  in  the  major  seminaries 
of  Kerala.  One  hundred  and  four  priest-formators  from  Kerala 
responded  to  the  survey  on  formation.  The  data  was  collected  through 
a  structured,  mailed  questionnaire  that  was  administered  anonymously. 

Table  7:  Training  for  Formation  (%) 

None  51 

A  few  months  35 

One  year  or  more  1 4 

The  respondents  included  both  diocesan  (59%)  and  religious 
(41%)  priests.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  formators  (78%)  hold 
a  master’s  or  doctorate  degree  in  philosophy  or  theology.  However,  as 
Table  7  reveals,  most  of  the  formators  did  not  have  any  worthwhile 
training  specifically  for  the  ministry  of  formation. 

A.  Effectiveness  of  Formation  -  Formators’  Perspective 

How  do  the  formators  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  formation 
they  impart  to  the  seminarians?  Do  the  formators  feel  that  their  efforts 
are  bearing  fruit?  A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits.  The  effectiveness  of 
formation  can  best  be  gauged  by  the  quality  of  life  and  the  competencies 
for  ministry  displayed  by  those  who  graduate  from  the  seminary  today. 
The  survey  listed  twenty  descriptors  -  indices  of  quality  of  life  and 
competencies  for  ministry  -,  and  the  formators  were  asked  to  indicate 
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what  proportion  of  those  who  pass  out  of  the  seminary  possess  each  of 
these  qualities  or  competencies. 

Table  8.  Effectiveness  of  Formation  (%) 

Descriptors  Vast  Majority  Majority  Some/A  Few/ 


1. 

Spiritual  depth 

10 

26 

60 

2. 

Men  of  prayer 

6 

25 

65 

3. 

Right  motivation 

12 

49 

34 

4. 

Zeal  for  the  mission 

10 

33 

53 

5. 

Persons  of  integrity 

12 

34 

53 

6. 

Dedicated  to  selfless  service 

14 

27 

54 

7. 

Responsible  and  accountable 

17 

36 

47 

8. 

Self-discipline 

6 

33 

60 

9. 

Emotionally  mature 

7 

41 

52 

10. 

Critical  thinking 

12 

25 

62 

11. 

Open  and  transparent 

8 

22 

66 

12. 

Soundjudgement 

4 

34 

58 

13. 

Committed  to  justice 

11 

35 

51 

14. 

Compassion  for  the  poor 

23 

37 

37 

15. 

Relate  well  with  others 

24 

43 

33 

16. 

Maturity  for  celibate  life 

18 

39 

35 

17. 

Self-confidence  and  self-esteem 

19 

42 

34 

18. 

Ability  for  leadership 

26 

37 

36 

19. 

Diligent  and  hard  working 

15 

19 

65 

20. 

Well-equipped  for  ministry 

14 

36 

49 

The  findings  reported  in  Table  8  present  a  rather  dismal  picture 
of  the  effectiveness  of  priestly  formation  in  the  Kerala  Church.  According 
to  the  formators,  none  of  the  twenty  descriptors  is  true  of  the  “vast 
majority”  of  those  who  pass  out  of  the  seminaries  today.  The  majority 
of  the  formators  feel  that  twelve  of  the  twenty  descriptors  are  true  of 
“only  some”  or  “a  few”  of  those  who  complete  their  formation  in  their 
institution.  These  include  some  of  the  aptitudes  and  values  integral  to 
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priesthood  such  as  spiritual  depth,  prayerful  ness,  self-discipline,  sounc 
judgement,  dedication  to  service,  transparency  and  openness 
commitment  to  justice,  and  emotional  maturity.  In  fact,  not  even  ter 
percent  of  the  formators  feel  that  the  vast  majority  are  men  of  prayen 
open  and  transparent,  have  self-discipline  and  emotional  maturity 
Overall,  only  fourteen  percent  of  the  formators  feel  that  the  vast  majority 
are  well-equipped  for  ministry.  Indeed,  every  other  formator  thinks 
that  “only  some'’  or  “a  few"  of  those  who  graduate  today  are  adequately; 
prepared  for  their  ministry.  The  collective  judgment  of  the  formators 
seems  clear:  priestly  formation  in  the  Kerala  Church  is  far  from  effective 

B.  Problems  in  Formation 

Why  do  the  seminaries  today  fail  to  turn  out  men  who  have  the 
qualities  and  competencies  necessary  for  effective  priestly  ministry  ! 
The  survey  sought  the  views  of  the  formators  on  the  major  problem 
areas  in  formation.  The  questionnaire  listed  twenty  possible  problems 
in  formation,  and  the  formators  were  asked  to  rate  the  seriousness  ot 
each  on  a  7-point  scale.  Table  9  presents  the  mean  scores  of  15  most 
important  problems  in  the  order  of  seriousness. 

The  assessment  of  the  formators  is  very  clear!  The  most  serious*1 
problems  in  formation  revolve  around  the  aptitude  of  the  candidates.  * 
The  candidates  lack  right  motivation  and  requisite  intellectual  resources. 
They  are  not  open  and  transparent.  They  go  through  formation  wearing, 
masks  for  fear  of  evaluation  and  reports.  What  is  worse,  there  is  no 
effective  screening  mechanism  in  place  to  identify  and  discourage  those 
who  are  in  the  seminary  for  the  wrong  reasons. 

Table  9:  Problems  in  Formation 

(Mean  scores  on  a  7-point  scale  of  seriousness) 


Lack  of  right  motivation  in  candidates 
Decline  in  the  intellectual  calibre  of 

5.27 

candidates 

5.19 
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3. 

Lack  of  transparency  and  openness  on 

the  part  of  the  candidates 

5.18 

4. 

Lack  of  effective  screening  of  candidates 

during  formation 

5.16 

5. 

Poor  recruitment  of  the  candidates 

5.15 

6. 

Formation  programme  is  not  demanding 

enough  to  bring  out  the  best  in  the  candidates 

5.11 

7. 

Fear  of  evaluation  and  reports  prevents 

candidates  from  revealing  their  true  selves 

5.09 

8. 

Formators  lack  the  aptitude  and 

competence  to  do  justice  to  their  role 

5.03 

9. 

Lack  of  individual  attention  to  and 

personal  accompaniment  of  candidates 

4.74 

10. 

Sheltered  environment  of  the  formation 

house  inhibits  growth 

4.56 

11. 

Outdated  formation  structures, 

programmes  and  policies 

4.45 

12. 

Candidates  are  recruited  at  too 

early  an  age. 

4.43 

13. 

Lack  of  opportunities  to  interact  with 

women  and  develop  healthy  relationships 

4.37 

14. 

Too  much  emphasis  on  conformity  and 

too  little  scope  for  personal  responsibility 

4.36 

15. 

Formation  communities  that  are  too  large 

4.27 

The  formators  do  realize  that  their  own  lack  ol  aptitude  and 
inability  to  personally  accompany  the  candidates  contribute  to  the 
ineffectiveness  of  formation.  But  these  are  seen  as  relatively  minor 
problems  compared  to  those  related  to  the  quality  and  motivation  of 
the  candidates.  Similarly,  the  formators  do  not  find  any  serious  fault 
with  the  structure  or  the  environment  of  formation.  They  do  recognize, 
however,  that  the  formation  programme  is  not  demanding  enough  to 
bring  out  the  best  in  the  candidates.  In  sum,  the  formators’  diagnosis  is 
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unambiguous:  defective  raw  material  (candidates)  rather  than  poor 
workmanship  is  the  root  cause  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  formation. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  formators’  analysis  of  the  problem 
is  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  candidates.  The  seminarians  tend 
to  place  the  blame  for  the  ineffectiveness  of  formation  not  on  themselves, 
but  on  the  formation  structures,  policies  and,  above  all,  on  the  formators 
themselves. 

C.  Perspectives  on  Formation 

Finally,  the  survey  questionnaire  listed  certain  critical  observations 
that  are  often  found  in  the  literature  on  formation.  The  formators  were 
asked  to  indicate  whether  or  not  they  agree  with  each  of  these 
observations. 

Table  10.  Perspectives  on  Formation  (%) 


Agree 

Not  Sure  Disagree 

Formation  today  is  largely  irrelevant  to 
the  needs  and  challenges  of  ministry 

59 

19 

21 

Formation  today  is  so  unrelated  to  the 
real  context  that  it  is  like  learning  to 
swim  without  getting  into  the  water 

45 

21 

34 

Formation  today  tends  to  make  the 
candidates  dependent  and  immature 
rather  than  self-reliant  and  mature 

53 

22 

25 

The  concept  of  the  “seminary”  - 
full  time  residential  formation  -  is 
outmoded  for  our  times. 

38 

18 

44 

Formation  as  it  is  today  does  not  yield 
results  proportionate  to  the  time,  effort 
and  resources  invested  in  formation. 

74 

14 

12 

I  am  disillusioned  with  the  manner 
in  which  formation  of  priests  and 
religious  is  carried  out  today 

39 

17 

44 
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As  Table  10  reveals,  the  majority  of  the  formators  agree  that 
formation  today  is  largely  irrelevant  to  the  needs  and  challenges  of  priestly 
ministry.  Nearly  half  of  them  would  go  a  step  further  and  assert  that 
formation  today  is  so  unrelated  to  the  real  context  that  it  is  like  learning 
to  swim  without  going  into  water.  Furthermore,  the  majority  endorse 
the  view  that  today's  formation  has  dysfunctional  consequences  so  far 
as  it  tends  to  induce  immaturity  and  dependency  in  the  candidates. 
Opinion  was  divided  among  the  formators  on  the  more  fundamental 
question  of  whether  the  concept  of  the  ‘seminary'  itself  is  outmoded  for 
our  times.  However,  the  vast  majority  had  little  doubt  that  formation 
today  does  not  yield  results  proportionate  to  the  time,  effort  and 
resources  invested.  So  much  so,  a  substantial  number  of  the  formators 
admitted  that  they  are,  in  fact,  disillusioned  with  the  way  formation  is 
carried  out  today. 

III.  Issues  the  Study  Raises 

A.  Looming  Crisis  of  Leadership 

There  is  a  virtual  consensus  among  the  formators  that  formation 
fails  to  deliver  the  goods,  at  least  quality  goods.  The  formators  do  not 
believe  that  those  who  pass  out  of  their  institutions  possess  the  spiritual 
and  human  qualities  integral  to  the  ministry  and  life  of  a  priest.  Not 
many  among  those  who  are  being  ordained  priests  today  are  adequately 
equipped  for  their  ministry. 

Furthermore,  the  formators  are  of  the  view  that  priestly  formation 
today  is  largely  irrelevant  to  the  needs  and  challenges  of  the  ministry. 
Many  of  them  are  disillusioned  with  the  way  formation  is  carried  out 
today.  Quite  a  few  think  that  the  very  concept  of  the  ‘seminary’  -  full¬ 
time  residential  formation  -  is  outmoded  for  our  times.  And  there  is 
general  agreement  that  formation  does  not  yield  results  proportionate 
to  the  time,  effort  and  resources  invested  in  it. 

The  seminarians  echoed  similar  sentiments.  Many  are  skeptical 
about  the  relevance  of  formation  for  their  future  ministry.  They  too,  like 
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their  formators,  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  formation  they  receive  is* 
not  worth  the  time,  energy  and  resources  invested  in  it. 

As  already  mentioned  at  the  outset,  empirical  evidence  from 
several  studies  indicates  that  the  Catholic  clergy  in  India  is  already  in' 
the  throes  of  a  crisis  of  credibility.  The  data  reviewed  above  suggest! 
that  this  crisis  is  only  going  to  deepen  in  the  near  future  as  the  vast! 
majority  of  those  who  are  being  ordained  today  lack  the  aptitudes  and! 
value  orientations  essential  to  exercise  their  ministry  credibly.  Unless*' 
urgent  and  constructive  steps  are  taken  to  address  the  malaise  ini 
formation,  the  ability  of  the  priests  to  exercise  effective  leadership  inn 
the  Church  is  destined  to  erode  further. 

B.  Vocation:  A  Free  Decision? 

“There  cannot  be  vocations  unless  they  be  free  . . .  unless  they  be 
spontaneous  offerings  of  oneself,  conscious,  generous,  total...”  (PDV 
36,7).  In  the  same  vein,  The  Charter  of  Priestly  Formation  for  Indian 
cautions:  “Selecting  candidates  at  an  early  stage  of  their  life  may  have 
several  harmful  psychological  effects.  For  at  this  stage  of  life,  the  1 
candidates  are  too  young  to  discern  their  vocation. . .  Any  thing  that 
could  in  the  slightest  degree  diminish  the  freedom  of  choice  of  students  i 
at  this  stage  should  be  avoided  with  care”  (2.2;  2.4.4). 

The  findings  reported  above  raise  serious  doubts  about  how  free  : 
and  informed  the  candidates  were,  when  they  made  their  vocational . 
decision. 

For  most,  priesthood  was  a  childhood  dream.  A  large  number  of 
candidates  were  recruited  in  early  teens,  when  they  lacked  the  physical 
and  psychological  maturity  to  make  an  option  for  life.  Half  of  the 
candidates  were  already  in  the  Seminary  by  the  time  they  were  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  almost  all,  by  the  time  they  turned  seventeen.  In  other 
words,  most  decided  to  become  priests  even  before  they  were  old 
enough  to  vote  i  n  an  election ! ! 
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No  wonder,  the  majority  of  the  seminarians  felt  that,  when  they 
joined,  they  were  too  young  to  make  a  mature  decision.  Early 
recruitment  is  often  defended  as  a  way  of  protecting  vocations,  which 
would  otherwise  be  lost,  if  they  continued  to  be  exposed  to  the  ways  of 
the  world.  But  this  argument  can  also  be  turned  on  its  head.  Does  not 
this  amount  to  ‘trapping’  the  candidates  at  an  age  when  they  lack  the 
physical  or  psychological  maturity  to  take  such  a  critical  decision  about 
their  future? 

Furthermore,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  brothers  were  generally 
encouraged  by  their  families  to  join.  Only  a  negligible  number  were 
discouraged.  The  expectation  of  the  family  is,  therefore,  an  added  factor 
that  inhibits  the  freedom  of  the  candidate  in  discerning  his  vocation.  If 
one  values  and  appreciates  something,  one  would  be  eager  to 
recommend  it  to  others,  especially  those  whom  one  cares  about. 
Strangely,  there  are  a  large  number  of  brothers  who  would  not  now 
encourage  their  close  relatives  to  pursue  priesthood,  even  when  they 
are  interested.  This  is  a  clear  indication  of  their  disillusionment  with 
their  own  vocational  decision. 

Indeed,  one  out  of  every  five  brothers  stated  that,  if  he  could 
:hoose  again,  he  would  certainly  not  join.  Two  out  of  every  five  are 
either  unhappy  or  unsure  about  their  decision.  All  in  all,  the  cumulative 
evidence  of  the  survey  suggests  that  quite  a  few  of  the  brothers  now 
'egret  their  decision  to  join.  Yet,  so  few  do,  in  fact,  leave  the  seminary 
an  their  own! 

In  principle,  the  seminary  is  a  place  where  one  explores  and 
liscems  one’s  vocation.  However,  once  they  enter,  it  becomes  all  the 
nore  difficult  for  them  to  leave.  As  the  labeling  theory  in  sociology 
suggests,  once  a  person  is  labeled  as  a  deviant  and  treated  as  a  deviant, 
le  becomes  a  deviant.  For  the  social  dynamics  set  in  motion  by  the 
)rocess  of  labeling,  like  differential  association  and  changed  opportunity 
itructure,  make  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  lead  a  normal  life.  Similarly, 
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once  a  young  man  is  labeled  as  a  seminarian  and  treated  as  a  seminarian, 
there  is  a  lot  of  pressure  on  him  to  continue  as  a  seminarian.  The  label 
‘seminarian'  imposes  on  the  candidate  a  new  set  of  expectations,  an 
altogether  different  lifestyle,  and  restricted  set  of  relationships. 
Furthermore,  what  he  studies  in  the  seminary  is  of  little  value  in  pursing 
other  career  options.  It  becomes  increasingly  difl  lcult  for  him  to  return 
to  regular  life.  Therefore,  though  the  seminary  is,  in  principle,  a  place  of 
discernment,  in  practice  it  may  turn  out  to  be  a  house  of  internment. 

All  of  which  makes  one  wonder  if  a  large  number  of  those  who 
approach  the  altar  today  to  be  ordained  are  doing  so  reluctantly  and 
regretfully.  Much  of  the  malaise  in  priestly  formation  today  could  be 
attributed  to  this  predicament. 

C.  Formation  without  Foundation! 

‘The  whole  work  of  priestly  formation  should  be  deprived  of  its 
foundation,  if  it  lacked  the  necessary  human  formation”  (PDV,  43). 
The  formators  rated  their  formees  the  lowest  on  some  of  most  basic 
human  and  moral  values  like  sound  judgment,  openness  and 
transparency,  character  and  integrity,  justice  and  fairness.  This 
assessment  of  the  formees  by  the  formators  is  largely  consistent  with 
the  way  priests  evaluate  fellow-priests,  and  laity  evaluate  the  clergy,  as 
several  scientific  studies  have  demonstrated. 

Human  formation,  the  very  foundation  of  priestly  formation,  is 
arguably  the  most  neglected  aspect  of  formation  in  India.  Every  other 
aspect  of  formation  -  the  intellectual,  the  spiritual  and  the  pastoral  -  is 
formally  institutionalized  in  the  seminaries  with  a  well-designed 
programme,  qualified  mentors,  and  prescribed  set  of  activities  and 
exercises.  Strangely,  for  the  all-important  human  formation  there  is  no 
such  programme  in  place.  It  appears  to  be  taken  for  granted! ! 

The  seminaries  seem  to  be  concentrating  all  their  efforts  on  building 
a  religious  ‘superstructure'  without  paying  adequate  attention  to  the 
human  ‘base  structured  thus  rendering  the  entire  enterprise  tenuous 
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and  futile.  Priestly  formation  today  seems  to  be  based  on  a  dubious 
premise  that  tends  to  equate  ‘religiosity'  and  ‘spirituality’.  Religiosity 
involves  the  faithful  adherence  to  a  set  of  beliefs,  rituals,  devotional 
practices  and  pious  exercises.  Spirituality,  on  the  other  hand,  implies  a 
quality  of  life  that  is  informed  by  a  commitment  to  universal  values  like 
love,  justice,  compassion,  freedom,  etc.  Spirituality  transforms  and 
humanizes.  If  the  findings  of  this  study  are  any  indication,  religiosity 
does  not  necessarily  translate  into  spirituality.  Certainly,  there  is  no  dearth 
of  religiosity  in  our  seminaries.  If  any  thing,  there  is  too  much  of  it.  And 
yet,  the  formators  testify  to  an  alarming  poverty  of  spirituality,  quality  of 
life,  among  their  wards.  For  they  find  among  their  seminarians  only 
‘some'  or  ‘a  few’  who  are  persons  of  integrity,  authenticity,  justice,  and 
compassion. 

Time  has  come  to  interrogate  the  hypothesis  that  if  we  just  pray 
and  worship  regularly  and  faithfully,  somehow  everything  else  in  one’s 
life  will  automatically  fall  into  place.  The  conscious  or  unconscious 
assumption  that  if  we  keep  on  reinforcing  the  religious  superstructure, 
the  human  base  structure  will  somehow  be  fortified  appears  to  be  false. 
The  seminaries  need  to  design  and  implement,  with  the  assistance  of 
competent  resource  persons,  a  well-considered  programme  of  human 
formation,  and  accord  it  the  central  place  in  the  scheme  of  formation. 

D.  Latrogenic  Malaise  in  Formation? 

Medical  Science  speaks  of  latrogenic  illnesses,  namely,  illnesses 
induced  by  the  physician  in  the  process  of  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
There  seems  to  be  a  parallel  to  this  in  priestly  formation!  When  the 
seminarians  were  asked  to  compare  themselves  with  their  peers  in  the 
world  outside  on  certain  indices  developmental  maturity,  they  consistently 
rated  their  peers  superior  to  themselves  on  all  the  traits. 

It  is  paradoxical  that  those  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  years  of 
systematically  planned  formation  should  feel  that  they  are  worse  off 
than  their  peers,  who  have  had  no  such  formation.  Furthermore,  the 
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data  reveals  that  the  longer  the  formation,  the  greater  the  seminarian’s 
feeling  of  inadequacy  vis-a-vis  his  peers! 

And  the  formators  concur.  As  we  have  seen  above,  the  majority 
of  the  formators  are  of  the  view  that  “formation  today  tends  to  make 
the  candidates  dependent  and  immature  rather  than  self-reliant  and 
mature.” 

Formation  is  not  merely  ineffective;  it  appears  to  be  dysfunctional 
as  well.  Does  the  formation  system  itself,  perhaps,  suffer  from  an  intrinsic 
pathology  that  tends  to  induce  deformative  consequences? 

The  cumulative  evidence  of  these  surveys  point  to  a  need  to 
critically  examine  the  possible  dysfunctional  consequences  of  the  present 
“incubator  paradigm”  of  formation.  In  this  paradigm,  formation  is  best 
done  by  confining  the  seminarians  to  the  sanitized  and  artificially 
controlled  environment  of  a  seminary,  where  their  vocations  will  be 
safe  and  secure,  shielded  as  they  are  from  the  tantalizing  temptations 
and  allurements  of  the  world.  True,  compared  to  the  past,  today  a 
seminarian  has  somewhat  greater  access  to  the  outside  world.  Still, 
even  now  the  seminary  bears  strong  resemblance  to  what  Erving 
Goffman  (1961)  have  called  a  “total  institution,”  a  setting  in  which  people 
are  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  society  and  controlled  by  an 
administrative  staff.  Goffman  identifies  three  distinct  characteristics  of  a 
total  institution:  (a)  staff  members  supervise  and  control  all  spheres  of 
the  inmate’s  life;  (b)  the  environment  is  highly  standardized,  with 
institutional  food,  uniforms,  and  one  set  of  activities  for  everyone;  (c) 
formal  rules  and  daily  schedule  dictate  when,  where,  and  how  the 
inmates  perform  their  daily  routines. 

Total  institutions  are  usually  meant  to  re-socialize  and  rehabilitate 
deviants.  But  such  an  isolated  and  regimented  environment  seems  hardly 
the  ideal  place  to  train  and  empower  the  future  leaders  of  Christian 
communities.  We  have  seen  that  formees  and  formators  alike  tend  to 
think  that  formation  in  the  seminary  disempowers  rather  than  empowers. 
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It  fosters  dependency  and  immaturity,  rather  than  self-confidence  and 
self-reliance.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  many  suggest  that  the 
very  concept  of  the  ‘seminary*  is  outmoded  for  our  times.  It  is  hardly 
surprising  that  those  who  spend  the  critical  years  of  their  psychological 
and  physiological  maturation  in  the  secure  environs  of  a  seminary,  isolated 
from  the  community  and  insulated  from  the  insecurities,  struggles,  and 
problems  of  real  life,  feel  ill-equipped  to  face  the  challenges  of  real  life 
when  they  graduate  from  the  seminary. 

E.  “Status  Inconsistency"'  and  the  Challenge  of  Intellectual 
Formation 

“The  World  is  Flat'"  is  the  title  of Thomas  Friedman’s  latest  best¬ 
seller,  which  explains  how  the  IT  driven  Globalization  process  has  made 
it  possible  for  individuals  and  groups  from  anywhere  in  the  world  to 
connect,  compete  and  contribute  in  the  global  market.  The  conventional 
conception  of  the  world  as  constituting  a  hierarchy  of  nations  -  rich  and 
poor,  developed  and  developing,  North  and  South,  core  and  periphery, 
etc.  -  is  yielding  to  the  notion  of  a  flat  world.  The  globe  is  being  flattened 
as  a  level  playing  field  for  all.  “It  is  now  possible  for  more  people  than 
ever  to  collaborate  and  compete  in  real  time  on  more  different  kinds  of 
work  from  more  different  corners  of  the  planet  and  on  a  more  equal 
footing  than  any  previous  time  in  the  history  of  world  -  using  computers, 
e-mail,  fiber-optic  networks,  teleconferencing,  and  dynamic  new 
software”  (Friedman  2005,  8). 

The  world  has  not  only  shrunk;  it  has  become  flat  -  a  level  playing 
field  for  all  from  every  part  of  the  globe  to  connect,  cooperate  and 
contribute.  The  old  “command  and  control  system"  is  yielding  to  a  new 
“connect  and  cooperate  system.*’  The  world  is  a  web;  it  is  no  longer  a 
hierarchy. 

Parallel  flattening  forces  are  at  work  in  the  Church  as  well.  Indeed, 
it  would  not  be  wrong  to  suggest  that  the  Church,  too,  is  flat.  No  doubt, 
the  Church  is  a  hierarchy  canonically  and  theologically,  with  the  ordained 
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few,  the  clergy  at  the  top,  and  the  laity,  at  the  bottom.  In  the  past,  the 
status  hierarchy  of  the  society  coincided  with  the  ritual  hierarchy  of  the 
Church.  In  other  words,  just  as  in  the  traditional  caste  system,  the  higher 
castes  enjoyed  high  social,  economic  and  political  status  corresponding 
to  their  ritual  status,  in  the  Church  the  clergy  occupied  the  higher  ground 
not  only  in  the  cultic  sphere,  but  also  in  the  secular  and  social  sphere. 
The  social  order,  in  a  sense,  was  coextensive  with  the  ritual  order.  There 
was  congruence  between  ecclesiology  and  sociology.  The  clergy  was 
the  dominant  elite  of  society  with  superior  knowledge  and  competencies 
in  the  sacred  as  well  as  the  secular  realm.  The  laity,  in  contrast,  was,  in 
general,  uninformed  at  best,  and  illiterate  at  worst.  This  scenario  is 
undergoing  significant  changes.  Sociologically  speaking,  the  Church  is 
becoming  flat.  The  laity  are  fast  emerging  as  equal,  indeed  superior,  to 
the  clergy  in  every  area  of  social  existence.  As  a  result  of  spiritual 
empowerment  of  the  laity  through  the  charismatic  movement,  the  clergy’s 
leadership  is  being  challenged  by  the  laity  even  in  the  religious  domain. 
This  has  resulted  in  serious  “status  inconsistency,”  for  the  clergy.  Ritually, 
they  rank  higher  than  the  laity,  but  in  social  status  -  which  is  a  function 
of  education  level,  occupational  prestige,  and  economic  status  -  they 
rank  lower  than  the  laity.  The  growing  status  inconsistency  has 
significantly  eroded  the  clergy's  ability  to  exercise  effective  leadership 
in  the  Church.  The  laity,  especially  the  educated,  are  losing  confidence 
in  the  competence  of  the  clergy  to  provide  enlightened  leadership.  In 
other  words,  the  clerical  authority  in  the  Church  is  in  danger  of  being 
de-  legitimized. 

In  this  context,  the  formators’  submission  that  priestly  formation 
is  ineffective  mainly  because  the  candidates  lack  the  requisite  intellectual 
calibre  (IQ)  and  proper  motivation  (EQ)  is  all  the  more  distressing. 
Evidence  from  the  survey  of  the  candidates  corroborates  the  formators’ 
view.  Two-thirds  of  the  candidates  to  priesthood  have  matriculated  in 
pass  class  or  second  class.  Ordinarily,  they  would  not  even  be  eligible 
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for  admission  to  a  college.  And  without  a  college  degree,  one  cannot 
even  become  a  lower  division  clerk  today ! 

Strangely  though,  once  they  are  in  the  seminary,  hardly  anyone  is 
ever  disqualified  for  lack  of  intellectual  aptitude.  Which  means  that  the 
intellectual  demands  in  the  seminaries  is  undergoing  a  continuous 
downward  revision  to  match  the  declining  intellectual  standards  of  those 
who  join.  The  suitability  of  the  candidate  is  not  adjudged  by  his  ability 
to  clear  the  bar  at  a  certain  level;  instead,  the  bar  is  being  continuously 
lowered  to  match  the  decline  in  the  candidates'  capability.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  the  demands  of  the  curriculum  that  decides  the  suitability 
of  the  candidates  today;  rather,  the  standard  of  the  candidates  seem  to 
determine  the  demands  of  the  curriculum.  How  else  does  one  explain 
the  contradiction  between  the  formators’  lament  about  declining 
standards  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  phenomenon,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
succeeding  generations  of  seminarians  scoring  higher  marks  than  the 
preceding  ones? 

The  need  to  take  immediate  steps  to  institute  strict  quality  control 
in  recruitment  and  to  ensure  that  the  candidates  have  the  requisite 
intellectual  aptitude  to  provide  credible  leadership  to  an  enlightened 
laity,  has  been  highlighted  often  enough  in  various  fora.  Sadly,  quantity, 
not  quality,  still  seems  to  be  the  overriding  concern  in  the  recruitment  of 
candidates  in  many  quarters. 

F.  Lack  of  Adequate  Screening  Processes  and  Tools 

Lack  of  right  motivation,  decline  in  the  intellectual  standards  and 
absence  of  quality  control  in  recruitment  are  among  the  most  serious 
problems  in  formation  today.  This  makes  it  all  the  more  imperative  that 
the  seminary  has  an  effective  screening  system  to  separate  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff. 

However,  as  the  formators  have  underscored,  the  screening 
system  that  does  exist  is  hardly  effective.  The  problem  is  exacerbated 
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by  the  fact  that  the  candidates  are  not  open  and  transparent;  the  lear  of 
negative  reports  prevents  them  from  showing  their  real  selves.  The 
present  system  of  screening  seems  to  be  based  on  a  principle  of 
“assumed  fitness."  A  candidate  who  enters  the  seminary  is  assumed  to 
be  fit  for  priesthood  unless  proven  otherwise.  And  the  onus  of  proof  is 
on  the  formators.  The  candidates  are  not  required  to  positively 
demonstrate  their  aptitude  by  measuring  up  to  certain  minimum 
standards.  There  are  no  benchmarks  to  meet,  no  established  minimum 
standards  to  achieve.  Priesthood  is  probably  the  only  vocation  where 
candidates  are  promoted  by  “negative  screening”  -  declared  fit  unless 
proven  to  be  unfit. 

It  is  often  remarked  that  by  far  the  most  fruitful  stage  of  formation 
is  the  regency.  During  the  regency,  the  seminarian  seems  to  acquire 
greater  developmental  maturity  than  when  he  is  in  the  seminary.  He 
returns  from  the  regency  with  deeper  self-awareness,  greater  self- 
confidence,  and  superior  people  skills  and  leadership  qualities.  Regency 
also  shows  forth  a  seminarian’s  true  character  and  real  motivations. 
Out  there  in  real  life  it  is  not  easy  to  go  on  hiding  one’s  real  self  as  they 
seem  to  do  in  the  seminary.  It  may  be  recalled  here  that  lack  of 
transparency  and  openness  from  the  part  of  the  seminarians  was 
reported  by  the  formators  as  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  in 
formation.  And  many  of  the  seminarians  admitted  to  hiding  their  real 
selves  in  the  seminary. 

It  is  worth  exploring  if  the  regency  could  offer  a  viable,  alternate 
paradigm  for  priestly  formation.  Let  the  seminarian  spend  all  his 
formative  years  in  the  regency  mode,  leading  a  normal  life  in  the  world 
outside,  but  with  adequate  supervision  and  guidance.  He  could  attend 
the  seminary  on  a  part-time  basis  and  fulfill  the  academic  requirements 
for  priesthood  at  his  own  pace  and  in  his  own  time,  like  many  who 
work  during  the  day,  attend  college  in  the  evenings  and  over  the 
weekend.  When  he  finishes  the  prescribed  number  of  courses  and  other 
requirements  like  internship,  he  could  be  considered  for  ordination. 
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This  means  that  the  present  model  of  formation,  with  a  single-point 
entry  (minor  seminary),  sequential  annual  promotion  from  class  to  class, 
and  full-time  residential  instruction  by  full-time  professional  teachers, 
would  have  to  be  recast.  Instead,  a  more  flexible  system  of  formation, 
with  multiple  entry  points  (depending  on  one’s  age,  secular  education, 
experience,  etc.),  differential  duration  (formation  would  not  be  measured 
in  number  of  years),  part-time  teachers  (teachers  would  be  engaged  in 
regular  ministry),  and  own-time  learning  (candidates  will  take  courses 
at  times  which  are  convenient  to  him).  Such  a  model  would  have  the 
advantage  of  being  flexible  enough  to  offer  a  more  differentiated  and 
personalized  formation,  taking  into  account  each  candidate’s 
background,  aptitudes,  needs,  and  life-experience,  instead  of  the  present 
monolithic,  ‘one-size  Tits  all  kind  of  formation.  Furthermore,  the  chances 
of  people  becoming  priests  for  the  wrong  reasons  would  be  much  less. 
This  model  would  not  create  in  the  seminarians  the  kind  of  dependency 
the  present  system  spawns,  making  priesthood  almost  a  survival 
imperative  for  them,  because  having  spend  the  best  years  of  their  life 
learning  philosophy  and  theology,  it  is  often  too  late  and  too  difficult  to 

explore  other  career  options. 

G.  Formators  without  Formation 

The  vital  importance  of  having  well-trained  and  exemplary 
formators  is  underscored  in  every  Church  document  on  foimation. 
“[Formators]  should  be  chosen  from  among  the  best,  and  be 
painstakingly  prepared  by  sound  doctrine,  appropriate  pastoral 
experience  and  special  spiritual  and  pedagogical  training  (Vat.  II,  OT  5). 

The  assessment  of  the  formators  by  the  seminarians  clearly  reveals 
that  not  many  formators  come  across  to  them  as  exemplary  oi  inspiring 
role  models.  Indeed,  a  very  large  number  of  candidates  call  into  question 
the  integrity,  impartiality  and  competence  of  their  formators. 

The  formators,  too,  have  underscored  the  fact  that  their  own 
lack  of  aptitude  is  a  serious  problem  in  priestly  formation.  As  we  have 
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seen,  very  lew  formators  have  had  any  worthwhile  training  that  prepared 
them  specifically  for  the  ministry  of  formation.  Clearly,  the  Church’s 
recommendation  that  all  the  formators  should  receive  special  training  in 
formation  has  fallen  on  deaf  years! 

Most  ol  the  formators  in  the  seminaries  today  are  teachers  of 
philosophy  or  theology.  There  are  no  established  procedures  or 
processes  to  ensure  that  the  formators  appointed  to  the  seminaries 
possess  the  requisite  spiritual,  moral,  intellectual,  and  human  qualities 
to  be  a  formator.  Usually,  those  who  do  well  in  studies  in  the  seminary 
are  sent  lor  doctoral  studies.  When  they  return,  they  are  routinely 
appointed  to  seminaries  as  formators.  Thus  doctors  become  formators 
by  default!  Just  because  one  has  the  intellectual  resources  to  do  a 
doctorate,  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  has  the  requisite  spiritual 
or  human  resources  to  be  an  effective  formator.  May  be  this  casual 
approach  to  the  appointment  of  formators  is  one  of  reasons  for  the 
crisis  of  credibility  that  formators  seem  to  face  today.  Formators  need 
formation,  most  of  all ! 

In  this  context,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  diversification  of  the 
formation  staff  would  serve  the  cause  of  formation  well.  At  present, 
formation  is  considered  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  clergy.  The  few  lay 
people  and  women  religious  who  are  inducted  are,  at  best,  part-time 
teachers  of  auxiliary  subjects,  and  not  full-fledged  members  of  the 
formation  team.  What  we  have  now  is  the  formation  of  the  clergy,  by 
the  clergy,  and,  for  the  clergy.  The  biggest  stakeholders  in  priestly 
formation,  the  laity,  have  virtually  no  role  in  choosing  and  shaping  their 
leaders.  The  survey  revealed  overwhelming  support  among  the  formators 
to  the  proposal  to  appoint  qualified  lay  men  and  women  as  full-fledged 
members  of  the  formation  team  in  the  seminary.  The  presence  of  the  lay 
people  on  the  formation  team  will  help  sensitize  the  seminarians  to  what 
the  laity  expect  from  their  priests  in  terms  of  quality  of  life  and 
competencies  in  ministry.  In  addition,  with  lay  people  in  the  formation 
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team,  there  would  be  less  chance  of  the  seminarians  being  unwittingly 
socialized  into  a  clerical  culture  of  domination  and  exclusion. 

Conclusion 

These  are  some  of  the  serious  questions  the  survey  raises  about 
priestly  formation  today.  Indeed,  these  issues  are  neither  new  nor 
unfamiliar.  These  have  been  central  to  the  discourse  on  formation  in  our 
country  for  years,  if  not  decades.  They  have  been  articulated,  discussed 
and  debated,  almost^ nauseam ,  in  numerous  seminars,  conferences, 
and  other  official  and  unofficial  bodies.  However,  hardly  has  any  serious 
effort  been  forthcoming  to  address  these  concerns  in  real  terms  at  the 
ground  level.  The  seminarians  continue  to  be  frustrated;  the  formators 
remain  disillusioned;  and  the  bishops  appear  concerned.  One  hopes 
that  the  Church  will,  sooner  than  later,  muster  the  political  will  to 
undertake  bold  initiatives  to  streamline  formation.  Otherwise,  I  am  afraid, 
the  day  is  not  far  off  when  the  Catholic  priest,  the  Gum ,  is  marginalized 
into  the  role  of  a  mere  Pujari . 
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Illumined  Mind-Blacksmith  of  the  Future: 
The  Syro-Malabar  Church  and  Third  Millennium 

Dr.  Paul  Thelekkatt 


A  friend  of  Voltaire  ,  an  admirer  of  the  French  revolution  and 
thinker  of  enlightenment,  Condorcet  ( 1 743-1794)  wrote:  “There  will 
then  come  a  moment  upon  this  earth  when  the  sun  will  shine  upon  none 
but  free  men  who  recognize  no  other  master  than  their  reason:  when 
tyrants  and  slaves,  priests  and  their  stupid  or  hypocritical  instruments, 
will  exist  no  more  save  in  history  and  on  the  stage. . .  Man's  perfectibility 
is  really  indefinite:  the  progress  of  this  perfectibility,  henceforth 
independent  of  every  power  that  might  wish  to  arrest  it,  has  no  other 
term  than  the  duration  of  this  slobe  whereon,  nature  has  cast  us."  Is 
time  necessarily  progressive?  There  are  believers  in  such  idea  of 
necessary  historic  progress,  according  to  which  there  is  nothing 
worthwhile  in  the  past  to  retrieve  and  every  tomorrow  will  necessarily 
be  better  than  yesterday  and  today.  Today’s  truth  wearies  and 
tomorrow’s  novelty  puts  yesterday’s  truth  to  death.  Craze  for  novelty 
edits  today’s  soul  according  to  the  latest  fashion. 

Will  the  third  millennium  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  be  better 
than  the  second?  Will  its  history  itself  make  it?  Will  we  move  closer  to 
Christogenesis  in  the  next  millennium?  Christian  faith  in  original  sin 
compels  us  not  to  believe  in  the  myth  of  progress.  But  the  future  is  not 
the  repetition  of  the  past.  We  do  not  live  in  a  boring  world  of  eternal 
recurrence  of  the  same.  The  temptation  to  be  chained  to  the  past  is  as 
real  as  the  temptation  to  live  without  memory.  The  Sun  has  no  dawn  or 
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dusk;  it  repeats  its  own  course.  It  has  no  grace  of  novelty.  “II  there 
were  no  minds,  there  would  be  no  time/’  Wrote  Aristotle  1  *. 

Time  exists  in  and  with  mind  or  soul.  Progression  or  retrogression 
exists  in  the  realm  of  souls  and  minds  -  the  battle  ground  of  grace  and 
sin  -  on  which  they  depend,  as  the  present  is  the  meeting  point  of  the 
past  and  future.  The  principle  of  prediction  is  retro-diction  is  applicable 
to  the  phenomenal  world  of  Kant  —  i.e.  the  starry  heavens  above,  and 
not  in  the  noumenal  world  of  the  moral  law  within.  God,  as  K.  Rahner 
said,  is  the  absolute  future  of  man  and  novelty  cannot  be  explained 
without  God.  Plato  defined  time  as  the  moving  image  of  eternity.2  We 
exist  in  the  phenomenal  world  of  imagery  -  temporality  necessarily 
implies  a  representative  or  sacramental  character  -  the  idols  of  the 
ideals.  The  noumenon  is  mediated  and  presented  in  its  absence  by  the 
phenomenon.  The  signifi ed  is  constituted  of  the  sign.  Time  is  the  epiphany 
of  the  eternal.  But  time  necessarily  implies  movement.  As  long  as 
existence  is  considered  distinct  from  essence,  being  is  becoming.  The 
process  of  becoming  may  mean  either  the  creative  process  or  the 
destructive  process.  The  Church,  consisting  of  men  and  women,  is 
always  becoming,  either  towards  or  away  from  the  Kingdom,  either  in 
the  way  of  Grace  or  in  the  way  of  disgrace.  “/ promised  to  write  of 
the  rise ,  progress,  and  appointed  end  of  the  two  cities,  one  of  which 
is  God's,  the  other  this  world's,  in  which,  so  far  as  mankind  is 
concerned,  the  former  is  now  a  stranger  ’  This  is  St  Augustine  s 
opening  sentence  of  the  City  Of  God .  To  walk  to  the  Kingdom  ol  God 
means  to  be  a  stranger  in  this  land  -  being  in  the  world  but  not  of  the 
world.  “What  are  you  dreaming  of?  -The  Land.  -  But  you  are  on 
land  -  1  am  dreaming  of  the  Land  where  I  will  be.  -  But  we  are 
right  in  front  of  each  other  And  we  have  our  feet  on  land  -  1  know 
only  the  stones  of  the  way  which  leads,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  Land. ' 
This  is  a  piece  of  the  poetic  expression  of  Edmund  Jabes,  the  Jewish 
poet  expelled  from  Egypt  during  the  Suez  crisis  simply  because  he  was 

a  Jew. 
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Albert  Camus’  (1913-196(3)  famous  novel  Let  ranger  (The 
Stranger)  tells  the  story  of  a  person  who  does  not  feel  at  home  here  in 
this  world.  He  prefers  to  be  a  stranger  than  an  insider.  Camus  was 
asked  once  who  this  stranger  was,  and  he  answered  that  he  “is  the  only 
Christ  we  deserve/'  It  is  the  memory  and  hope  of  a  world  which  has  an 
ultimate  significance  that  gives  identity  and  horizon  for  our  journey 
through  time  and  place.  The  memory  is  not  an  attempt  to  live  in  the 
past,  nor  is  it  an  attempt  to  live  with  face  turned  to  the  dead.  Tradition 
is  not  the  past,  but  memory  of  the  past  for  the  sake  of  the  future.  “What 
is  history?  An  echo  of  the  past  in  the  future;  a  reflex  from  the  future  on 
the  past,”3  said  Victor  Hugo.  “Tradition  is  a  matter  of  much  wider 
significance.  It  cannot  be  inherited,  and  if  you  want  it,  you  must  obtain 
it  by  great  labour.  It  involves,  in  the  first  place,  the  historical  sense, 
which  we  may  say  is  nearly  indispensable  to  anyone  who  would  continue 
to  be  a  poet  beyond  his  twenty-fifth  year;  and  the  historical  sense 
involves  a  perception,  not  only  of  the  pastness  of  the  past,  but  of  its 
presence;  the  historical  sense  compels  a  man  to  write  not  merely  with 
his  own  generation  in  his  bones  . . .  This  historical  sense,  which  is  a 
sense  of  the  timeless  as  well  as  of  the  temporal  and  of  the  timeless 
together,  is  what  makes  a  writer  traditional.” 4 

But  we  have  to  live  in  the  land  of  the  living  with  a  dream  of 
tomorrow  and  memory  of  yesterday.  Memory  and  hope  live  in  the 
home  of  love  -  the  Church  is  this  home  of  love,  where  His  memory  is 
celebrated  and  his  coming  is  awaited.  As  Jacques  Maritain  wrote:  “A 
coward  flees  backward,  away  from  new  things.  The  man  of  courage 
flees  forward,  in  the  midst  of  new  things.” 5 

We  are  living  in  chaotic  times.  In  the  consumer  culture  the  wonder 
of  life  is  reduced  to  problems.  We  do  step  on  the  flower  of  life  with  the 
omnipotence  of  technology  and  with  the  hubris  of  self-sufficiency,  which 
can  only  create  artificial  flowers.  The  wonder  of  life  has  disappeared, 
and  with  it,  God  is  in  eclipse.  The  mimetic  force  of  religion  will  ebb 
away  in  the  consumer  and  urbanized  society.  But  false  gods  abound 
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with  their  priests  performing  cheep  miracles,  divining  tricks  and  pseudo¬ 
religious  mesmerisms  of  crowd  psychology.  We  do  have  spiritual  play¬ 
actors  and  devil-catchers.  The  Church  is  accused  of  being  materialist, 
compromising  its  soul  for  the  sake  of  present  institutional  interests.  The 
Church  personnel  are  often  seen  to  be  administrators  of  the  Church 
institutions  and  managers  of  the  Church  business,  whose  success  is 
quantifiable.  Moreover,  the  God  of  the  Church  perhaps  is  tailored  to 
suit  institutional  and  communal  interests  of  money  and  power.  The  God 
of  Urim  and  Thummim  is  seen  as  a  domesticated  opiate  God.  The 
Church  is  accused  not  for  its  Gospel  but  for  not  following  the  Gospel  it 
preaches.  Christ  the  stranger  is  not  the  Christ  lived  by  the  Church. 

But  the  desire  of  all  desires  will  not  die  and  disappear  and  the 
thirst  for  spirituality  takes  on  non-institutional  moorings.  Every  one  loves 
Christ,  but  so  many  seem  to  be  away  from  the  Church.  The  centrifugal 
force  is  strong,  but  is  veering  away  from  institutional  religions.  Within 
the  Church,  the  clerical  and  religious  commitments  are  declining.  The 
Syro-Malabar  Church  of  the  third  millennium,  I  am  afraid,  may  face  a 
terrible  winter.  The  decay  of  priests  and  religious  will  reach  a  crisis 
point  when  the  Church  will  face  a  severe  shortage  of  personnel  who 
can  be  relied  on  both  for  their  motivation  and  discipline.  More  than  the 
number,  it  is  the  quality  that  is  sliding  to  bottom  levels.  Celibates  and 
virgins  there  will  be  plenty,  but  they  will  not  be  seen  as  icons  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  sacraments  of  the  not-yet  lived  madly  in  the  present. 
Will  we  find  men  and  women  in  tomorrow’s  Church  who  are  the  kind 
of  poets  Friedrich  Holderlin  depicted  in  this  poem? 

“Yet  it  behoves  us,  under  the  storms  of  God, 

Ye  poets!  with  uncovered  head  to  stand, 

With  our  own  hand  to  grasp  the  Father’s  lightening-flash 
And  to  pass  on,  wrapped  in  song, 

The  divine  gift  to  the  people.”  (“Wie  wenn  am  Feiertage  7  “As 
on  a  holiday”) 
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The  allusion  to  poets  is  purposefully  made.  Strange  as  it  is, 
Nietzsche  defines  a  philosopher  a  man  “who  is  perhaps  himself  a  storm 
pregnant  with  new  lightnings”.6  Aristotle  and  Aquinas  affirm:  the  poet  is 
akin  to  the  philosopher  “ uterque  circa  mirandum  versatur ”.7  Both 
are  in  the  thrall  to  Mirandum ,  to  that  which  excites  a  sense  of  wonder. 
This  affirmation,  that  wonder  is  the  principle  of  the  act  of  philosophy/ 
poetry  -  admiratio  est principium  philo sophandi?  says  Aquinas  -  is 
at  the  same  time  an  affirmation  of  a  commitment  with  the  simplest 
everyday  reality.9  A  dulling  of  the  spirit  occurs  when  man  is  no  more 
capable  of  wonder,  or  needs  the  sensational,  the  bizarre,  to  provoke  in 
himself  a  substitute  for  true  wonder:  ‘To  apprehend  in  the  ordinary,  the 
everyday,  that  which  is  uncommon  and  not  the  humdrum  everyday, 
mirandum ,  that  is  the  principle  of  philosophy  [....]  both  the  philosopher 
and  the  poet  concern  themselves  with  the  marvellous”.10  According  to 
Aristotle  “the  poet’s  function  is  to  describe,  not  the  thing  that  has 
happened,  but  a  kind  of  thing  that  might  happen.”1 1  The  four  kinds  of 
madness  caused  by  “divine  disturbance  of  our  conventions  of  conduct" 
according  to  Plato,  are  prophet,  mystic,  poet  and  the  lover,  which  is 
the  highest.12 

Is  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  rich  in  the  heaven-sent  madness  of 
prophets,  mystics,  poets  and  lovers?  Are  the  bishops,  priests  and  religious 
poets  of  the  future,  struck  by  the  divine  and  capable  of  grasping  “the 
Father’s  lightening-flash,  and  to  pass  on,  wrapped  in  song,  the  divine 
gift  to  the  people?”  ‘Unborn  tomorrow,  dead  yesterday,  why  fret  about 
them,  if  today  be  sweet’  is  the  kind  of  crass  materialism  that  is  creeping 
into  the  Church  as  well.  Can  it  be  said  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church 
that  “they  belong  to  the  day  before  yesterday  and  the  day  after  tomorrow 
-  they  have  as  yet  no  to-day.”  We  seem  to  prefer  a  sterile  prudence 
that  refuses  to  make  the  leap  of  faith  to  the  future.  Plato  exhorted  to 
expel  poets  from  the  republic  because  the  poets  told  stories  of  gods 
which  were  bad  lies  -  stories  of  murder,  deception,  commerce  and 
debauchery.  Is  theology,  sermons  and  retreats  of  our  Church  permeated 
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by  the  sense  of  Mirandum  or  the  sensational  and  the  bizarre  that  are  a 
poor  substitute  for  true  wonder?  If  we  succumb  to  the  sensate  culture 
of  the  consumer  market,  our  future  as  a  Church  will  be  very  bleak. 
There  are  signs  of  decay.  Theology  has  become  some  soil  of  Biblicism. 
Reading  is  reduced  to  the  Book  of  Scripture  with  no  serious  attempt  to 
read  the  Book  of  Nature  and  Culture.  Reading  is  no  more  a  “free  dream’  ’ 
nor  a  “directed  creation.”  The  words  of  the  Holy  Writ  do  not  take  “a 
path  of  transcendence.”13  There  is  lazy  conservatism,  which  never 
conserves  for  benefit  of  the  future  nor  becomes  relevant  for  the  present. 
There  is  wide  spread  slumber  of  reason.  As  Plutarch  wrote,  “Atheism 
is  reason  deceived,  superstition  a  passion  arising  out  of  false 
reasoning”.14  There  is  lot  of  bad  theology  among  the  preachers  of 
renewal  movements,  which  can  work  as  Trojan  horses  within  the  Church 
with  splintering  doctrinal  teaching,  as  we  saw  in  the  Protestant  movement 
with  Sola  Scriptura.  Philosophy  is  dethroned  from  theological  faculties, 
as  the  Protestants  did  with  the  scepticism  of  reason  and  the  sola  fidei 
doctrine.  The  abdication  of  reason  like  in  the  case  of  Luther  is  so 
ominous.15  There  is  a  lot  of  irrational  rationality  among  us  -  “instrumental 
rationality”  of  Weber  and  Habermas  and  the  calculating  reason  of 
Heidegger.  “For  Husserl,  ‘the  principle  of  all  principles’  is  first  of  all  not 
a  principle  of  content  but  one  of  method.”16 

We  need  to  clear  our  method  of  reason,  as  Heidegger  wrote: 
“No  outward  appearance  without  light ...  But  there  is  no  light  and  no 
brightness  without  the  clearing.”17  Again,  “I  ask  in  return:  What  does 
ratio,  nous ,  noein ,  apprehending,  mean?”18  The  answer  is  that  it  is  the 
right  reason  ruling  the  individual  and  the  community,  as  Plato  wrote  in 
The  Laws.  As  Wittgenstein  says  in  the  Investigations ,  questions  about 
truth  eventually  come  down  to  requests  for  being  told  the  right  way  to 
go  ( Reclitfertigen ) 

Do  we  dare  to  think  {ancle  sapere  -  Kant)  and  rightly?  George 
Bernard  Shaw  said:  “Few  people  think  more  than  two  or  three  times  a 
year;  I  have  made  an  international  reputation  for  myself  by  thinking 
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once  or  twice  a  week.”  Thinking  is  in  substance  an  internal  negativity 
or  withdrawal  to  inferiority  described  in  ‘What  Calls  for  Thinking’  in 
Martin  Heidegger:  Basic  Writings.  There  Heidegger  writes:  “Once 
we  are  so  related  and  drawn  to  what  withdraws,  we  are  drawing  into 
what  withdraws,  into  the  enigmatic  and  therefore  mutable  nearness  of 
its  appeal.  Whenever  man  is  properly  drawing  that  way,  he  is  thinking  - 
even  though  he  may  still  be  faraway  from  what  withdraws.  All  through 
his  life  and  right  into  his  death,  Socrates  did  nothing  else  than  place 
himself  into  this  draft,  this  current,  and  maintain  himself  in  it.  This  is  why 
he  is  the  purest  thinker  of  the  West.  This  is  why  he  wrote  nothing.”19 
But  Plato  brought  forth  “the  thinker  of  the  West”  in  letters.  To  create  is 
to  cause  something  to  emerge.  Truth  as  “correctness  in  representation” 
already  presupposes  disclosure  in  language.  Beauty  is  one  way  in  which 
truth  occurs 

I  am  fully  aware  that  I  am  talking  to  a  group  of  thinkers,  many  of 
whom  are  teachers  in  theological  institutes.  In  the  place  of  sursum  corda 
“lift  up  your  hearts”  of  the  Latin  Mass,  we  have  “lift  up  your  thoughts.” 
Descartes  said:  si  cogito  ergo  sum ,  if  we  don't  think  we  shall  not  be. 
Hides  quaerit,  intellectus  invenit.  20 

Knowing  is  creating,  daring  to  the  greatness  of  solitariness.  The 
real  thinkers  are  as  Nietzsche  says  “commanders  and  law-givers;  they 
say:  “Thus  shall  it  beH 21  The  first  book  of  the  Bible  and  the  so-called 
Gospel  of  John  are  tw  o  books  of  Genesis  -  in  the  beginning.  The  first 
author  thinks  the  world  and  John  thinks  the  Word  and  both  are  creations 
-  they  project  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega.  The  future  is  invented  by  the 
mind.  The  ontological  argument  of  St  Anselm  teaches  that  human  mind 
is  capable  of  thinking  “that  greater  than  which  nothing  can  be  thought 
of’  (id  quod  tnajus  nihil  cogitari  potest).22  Man’s  mind  bears  the 
existential  potency  of  receiving  the  Divine  Logos.  Man  is  the  code¬ 
word  for  God.  As  K.  Rhaner  writes,  “all  theology  is  therefore  eternally 
an  anthropology.”23  Theology  must  become  a  reading  of  the  microcosm 
of  man  and  macrocosm  of  the  world,  illumined  by  the  Word.  “Reading 
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is  a  pact  of  generosity  between  author  and  reader”,  “reading  is  a  free 
dream”;  “in  short,  reading  is  directed  creation.”24  It  is  not  a  reading  for 
a  separatist  religious  discourse  in  competition  with  other  religions,  rather, 
reading  Christian  humanism  in  the  secular  city.  “Such  humanism  would 
recognise  all  that  is  irrational  in  man,  in  order  to  tame  it  to  reason,  and 
all  that  is  suprarational,  in  order  to  have  reason  vivified  by  it  and  to 
open  man  to  the  descent  of  the  divine  into  him.  Its  main  work  would  be 
to  cause  the  Gospel  leaven  and  inspiration  to  penetrate  the  secular 
structure  of  life  -  a  work  of  sanctification  of  the  profane  and  temporal.”25 
Let  the  intellect  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  illumined  by  the  Father’s 
lightening-flash  of  Word  invent  the  third  millennium  of  the  Church.  But 
as  Sophocles  wrote  in  Antigone,  “Nothing  that  is  vast  that  enters  into 
the  life  of  mortals  without  a  curse.”  May  I  conclude  quoting  Victor 
Hugo:  “Do  you  know  what  the  teacher  is  doing?  He  is  manufacturing 
minds.  He  is  the  wheelwright,  the  weaver,  the  blacksmith  of  that  work 
in  which  he  is  God’s  helper — the  future”. 26 
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FAIN  EL  DISCUSSIOIN 

and 

CONCLUDING  ADDRESS 


Contributions  and  Challenges  of 
the  Syro-Malabar  Church 

Mar  Mathew  Moolakkatt  OSB 


The  Syro-Malabar  Church,  known  for  its  apostolic  origin,  has  a 
rightful  claim  for  its  antiquity  in  this  land  of  sages  and  saints.  The  apostle 
Thomas  himself  is  believed  to  have  established  seven  communities  in 
Kerala  before  his  martyrdom  in  Mylapore.  Because  of  the  apostolic 
origin  of  Christianity  in  India,  we  may  presume  that  this  community  also 
had  the  basic  traits  of  the  early  Christian  Communities  depicted  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Regarding  the  ecclesiastical  leadership  and 
discipline  of  those  times  we  have  no  clear  picture  except  what  we  could 
derive  from  the  later  development  in  the  Malabar  Church.  According 
to  a  strong  and  living  tradition,  the  early  Christianity  in  Malabar  was 
supported  and  sustained  by  its  relation  with  the  Persian  or  Chaldean 
Church  in  the  fourth  century.  While  the  Malabar  Church  accepted  East 
Syrian  liturgy  and  discipline,  they  were  also  under  the  spiritual  authority 
of  the  East  Syrian  bishops  who  were  sent  regularly  to  Malabar  by  the 
Persian  Church.  By  means  of  the  special  role  and  position  of  the 
Archdeacon  of  All-India,  the  Malabar  Church  could  experience  its 
autonomy  and  independence  within  the  ecclesial  communion  with  the 
Persian  Church.  The  state  of  affairs  continued  peacefully  till  the  arrival 
of  the  Portuguese  missionaries,  after  which  this  Church  had  to  undergo 
many  trials  and  tribulations.  Looking  back  to  the  pre-  Portuguese  period 
of  Christianity  in  India,  one  can  see  that  by  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Portuguese,  Christianity  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  preached  in 
many  other  parts  of  India,  had  been  slowly  dissolved  and  disappeared. 
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The  Syro  Malabar  Church,  however,  through  its  connection  with  the 
Hast  Syrian  Church,  could  keep  a  vibrant  Christian  faith  in  Malabar. 
This  indeed  is  a  great  contribution  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church. 

The  Chaldean  period  of  this  Church  does  not  give  us  any  evidence 
to  the  development  of  a  theology  or  spirituality  distinct  from  that  of  the 
East  Syrian  Church.  No  special  school  of  theology  or  great  masters  of 
theology  and  spirituality  seem  to  have  come  up  in  the  Syro-Malabar 
Church.  Today,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  pinpoint  the  contribution  of 
the  Malabar  Church  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  liturgical, 
spiritual,  theological  and  disciplinary  patrimony  of  the  East  Syrian 
Church. 

The  Syro  Malabar  Church  was  known  for  its  ardent  practice  of 
Christian  principles  and  its  love  for  fasting  and  abstinence.  They  were 
very  particular  to  build  churches  and  practice  their  Christian  faith 
wherever  they  went.  They  had  great  love  for  the  prelates  who  came 
from  the  Persian  Church.  The  priest’s  who  gave  leadership  to  the 
community  were  chosen  by  the  community  and  presented  to  the  bishops 
by  the  archdeacon.  While  they  accepted  the  authority  of  the  bishops, 
they  had  a  democratic  system  of  the  administration  through  the  various 
yogams  in  different  levels.  This  practice  of  the  Syro  Malabar  Church 
of  giving  more  important  role  to  the  laity  in  the  Church  can  be  seen  as 
one  of  her  greatest  contributions  to  the  Universal  Church. 

The  Syro  Malabar  Church  had  a  very  harmonious  relationship 
with  the  local  people  and  their  religion.  While  they  were  very  meticulous 
in  keeping  up  their  faith  and  moral  principles,  they  could  distinguish 
between  the  social  and  religious  elements  in  the  society  and  integrate 
themselves  very  well  into  the  social  fabric  without  difficulty.  For  them 
inculturation  was  a  spontaneous  way  of  living  in  harmony  with  others. 
The  rulers  had  high  esteem  for  the  Christians  who  held  responsible 
positions  in  the  land.  A  good  number  of  Christians  were  efficient  warriors 
and  stood  with  the  kings  in  times  of  difficulty.  The  local  kings  had  no 
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hesitation  to  respect  them  and  acknowledge  their  services  by  assigning 
them  higher  position  in  the  social  ladder. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  consequent  turmoil, 
the  Syro-Malabar  Church  could  stand  on  its  own  feet  through  the 
establishment  of  independent  Vicariates.  Gradually  local  bishops  were 
appointed  for  them,  under  whose  constant  support  and  strong  leadership, 
this  Church  began  to  flourish.  Education,  health  care  and  social 
development  were  the  main  areas  of  attention  of  the  Church  under  the 
local  bishops.  The  contribution  of  the  Church  in  these  fields  are  indeed 
remarkable  and  is  highly  appreciated  by  all  people  of  good  will.  The 
faithful  wholeheartedly  collaborated  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
in  these  fields  and  could  bring  out  much  development  in  these  areas. 

Although  we  have  no  clear  picture  of  the  missionary  endeavors 
of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  it  has  been  fully  manifested  after  they 
were  placed  under  local  bishops.  Large  number  of  young  people  came 
forward  to  commit  their  lives  to  Jesus  and  to  proclaim  His  Gospel  in 
different  parts  of  India  and  abroad.  Unfortunately  their  freedom  to  do 
so  was  highly  curtailed  by  limiting  the  territory  of  Syro-Malabar  Church 
mainly  to  Kerala,  and  its  nearby  places.  However,  it  could  not  put  out 
the  fire  of  missionary  zeal  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  people  of  the  Syro- 
Malabar  Church  fostered  by  the  great  support  and  prayer  of  the  mother 
Church.  Today  the  large  majority  of  priests  and  religious  working  in  the 
missions  in  India  are  from  the  Syro-Malabar  Church.  Their  dedication 
and  commitment  have  been  proved  even  by  martyrdom  for  faith.  If  the 
Church  had  encouraged  their  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  time  by  extending 
the  territory  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  at  least  to  the  confines  of 
India,  the  picture  of  Christianity  in  India  would  have  been  much  different. 

The  strength  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  lies  in  the  strong 
Christian  families.  The  Indian  background  has  of  course  contributed  its 
share  in  strengthening  the  families  by  keeping  up  high  moral  values  and 
strong  interpersonal  relations  in  the  family.  The  practice  of  family  prayer 
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and  transmission  of  Christian  teachings  and  moral  values  from  one 
generation  to  another  sustained  and  nourished  their  faith.  Common  family 
prayer  played  a  vital  role  in  keeping  up  the  family  members  together 
even  in  times  of  trouble  and  turmoil.  Large  number  of  exemplary 
Christians  witnessed  to  the  gospel  values  through  their  lives.  Already 
five  members  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  are  declared  blessed  and 
the  process  is  underway  for  many  others.  It  is  a  sign  of  deep  spiritual 
basis  and  Christian  conviction  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church. 

After  the  Church  was  raised  to  the  status  of  Major  Archiepiscopal 
Church,  its  growth  has  been  very  much  accelerated.  As  one  of  the 
most  important  Oriental  Churches,  she  is  looked  upon  with  great  hope 
by  most  of  the  other  Oriental  Churches.  Indeed  in  this  short  span  of 
time,  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  has  taken  lead  in  implementing  the  new 
Code  of  Canons  in  a  very  effective  manner.  The  Synod  of  Bishops  is 
functioning  in  full  swing.  The  deliberations  in  the  Synod  have  already 
established  strong  foundation  for  the  growth  of  the  Church  in  liturgical, 
spiritual,  theological  and  disciplinaiy  riches  of  the  Church.  The  Liturgical 
Research  Center  working  under  the  supervision  of  the  Synod  of  Bishops, 
has  already  made  serious  studies  and  substantial  contributions  in  various 
fields.  The  various  publications  of  LRC  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
serious  effort  in  establishing  the  theology,  spirituality,  liturgy  and  the 
canonical  disciplines  of  this  Apostolic  Church. 

While  appreciating  and  acknowledging  the  great  contributions 
of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church,  we  shall  keep  in  mind  some  of  the  serious 
threats  faced  by  this  Church  in  our  context. 

1 .  The  impact  of  pluralism:  The  Indian  mind  is  open  to  all  forms  of 

religions  and  practices.  Even  religion  without  God  is  accepted  in 
India.  However,  Christianity,  with  its  basis  on  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ  cannot  accept  whatever  is  not  compatible  with  his 
teachings.  Therefore,  we  have  to  be  careful  in  embracing  different 
views  and  opinions,  and  test  them  on  the  touch  stone  of  the 
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teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  to  make  sure  that  the 
magisterium  of  the  Church  should  define  and  delimit  the 
boundaries  of  acceptable  pluralism  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

2.  Uncontrolled  freedom:  Over  emphasis  of  individual  freedom  can 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  very  freedom.  I  can  practice  my 
religion  in  the  way  I  want.  But  at  the  same  time  I  have  to  make 
sure  that  my  religion  serves  its  purpose.  It  should  help  me  to 
maintain  my  relation  with  God,  which  will  certainly  assist  me  to 
keep  good  relation  with  fellow  human  beings  too.  For  that  we 
have  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  and  the  Church.  If  they  are 
not  taken  seriously  we  are  not  going  to  practice  the  true  religion 
or  achieve  the  intended  effect  in  our  life. 

3 .  Erosion  of  moral  values:  The  Syro-Malabar  Community  always 
had  given  high  respect  to  moral  values  based  on  Gospel  principles. 
In  order  to  uphold  these  principles  the  Church  and  the  Christian 
Community  were  ready  to  sacrifice  any  gains.  But  in  the  present 
context  of  globalism  and  inordinate  consumerism,  gospel  values 
and  moral  principles  are  easily  ignored  or  violated  for  temporary 
gains  and  passing  pleasures.  Economic  gains  seem  to  control  the 
decisions.  In  such  a  situation  the  Christian  values  like  sacrifice, 
self  denial  etc.  will  have  no  place  in  families  and  society.  This 
erosion  of  values,  together  with  the  sharp  decrease  in  the  number 
of  Children  in  families  may  lead  to  serious  decline  in  priestly  and 
religious  vocations  in  the  Church. 

4.  The  tendency  to  look  upon  vocation  as  a  profession  and  means 
for  economic  gains:  The  Christian  community  was  always  proud 
of  her  dedicated  and  committed  priests  and  religious  who  gave 
their  whole  lives  to  Christ  and  his  values.  The  recent  changes  in 
the  value  system,  are  trying  to  reduce  the  commitment  aspect  of 
such  vocations  and  induce  the  young  and  old  as  well,  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  means  of  achievement,  and  consequently  these 
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vocations  lose  their  sanctity.  Total  commitment  is  replaced  by 
time-bound  service  and  professional  calculations.  This  seriously 
affects  the  relationship  between  the  pastors  and  their  flock, 
causing  indifferentism  in  the  faithful,  and  urge  them  to  search  for 
better  pastures.  More  than  general  exhortations  and  common 
instructions,  people  look  for  personal  attention  and  individual 
care.  Most  of  the  functions  that  have  been  fulfilled  by  religion  in 
the  past  have  been  taken  up  by  various  other  agencies.  Therefore, 
less  and  less  people  approach  religion  for  their  needs.  In  this 
context,  if  the  faithful  are  not  sought  and  brought  to  the  stable, 
the  shepherds  will  not  be  doing  their  duty  properly. 

I  have  tried  to  indicate  a  few  areas  which  need  special  attention. 
In  the  present  socio-political  scenario  of  Kerala  there  are  various  other 
threats  to  the  Church  from  within  and  without.  Young  people  are  doomed 
to  leave  the  State  in  search  of  study  opportunities  and  employment. 
They  need  constant  pastoral  care  and  attention.  The  Church  is 
concerned  about  these  and  other  issues  that  affect  the  Christian  life  of 
the  faithful,  and  is  trying  to  do  whatever  is  possible.  Let  us  all  work 
together  to  strengthen  the  Church  in  her  efforts  to  give  effective  pastoral 
care  to  her  children  wherever  they  may  be. 
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in  the  Syro-Malabar  Church 

Dr.  James  Aerthayil  CMI 

1 .  Any  Syro-Malabar  theologian  of  today  should  make  a  paradigm 
shift  in  his  approach  to  and  appreciation  of  theology  and  mysticism  if  he 
wants  to  contribute  something  meaningful  and  relevant  to  the  people  of 
today.  Today’s  categories  and  language  are  different,  context  and 
priorities  are  different,  needs  and  moods  of  the  people  are  different. 
Theology  today  is  not  merely  an  exegetical  study  of  the  revealed  Word 
of  God,  but  more  of  a  hermeneutical  study  of  it.  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
study  it  in  the  original  context  of  the  writer,  but  we  must  also  study  it  as 
applicable  to  the  context  of  the  reader  here  and  now.  This  would  mean 
not  mere  teaching  and  learning  of  theology,  but  rather  the  doing  of 
theology  by  the  teacher  and  the  students  alike. 

2.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  oriental  theology  is  that  it  is  both 
traditional  and  dynamic.  Traditional  in  the  sense  of  returning  to  the 
sources  of  the  Bible,  Fathers  and  the  primitive  Christian  traditions. 
Dynamic  in  the  sense  of  rediscovering  and  reinterpreting  these  sources 
according  to  the  contemporary  needs  and  contexts.  The  Paurastya 
VidyapTtham  in  general  and  the  Syro-Malabar  theologian  in  particular 
need  yet  to  learn  the  art  of  rediscovering  to  propose  and  develop  a 
new  and  creative  theology  for  our  Church.  Since  the  time  of  recovering 
and  repeating  the  sources  is  over,  fresh  reflections  with  new 
hermeneutical  methodology  must  begin  at  any  time  now,  perhaps  with 
this  symposium,  so  that  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  has  a  theology  in 
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future.  “Starting  afresh  from  Christ”  can  and  must  be  a  new  paradigm 
lor  us.  We  need  a  “collective  will”  to  achieve  this  sublime  target  and  not 
scattered,  ununited  and  embittered  will,  as  we  have  it  today.  We  need 
to  change  to  start  afresh  from  Christ  and  propose  a  new  and  dynamic 
theology  for  our  Church. 

3.  There  is  an  intrinsic  relationship  between  asceticism,  mysticism 
and  theology  in  the  orient.  Mysticism  is  a  personal  working  out  and 
experience  of  the  context  of  faith  or  an  interior  integration  and 
personalization  of  the  mystery  of  Christ.  Theology  on  the  other  hand  is 
the  expression  of  it  in  words  for  the  experience  of  others.  One  must  live 
the  dogma  or  faith  in  such  a  way  that  it  makes  a  profound  change,  a 
transformation  of  spirit,  enabling  one  to  experience  it  mystically. 
Theology  is  the  profound  personal  reflection  on  and  the  intellectualization 
over  one’s  mystical  experience.  Mysticism  is  thus  the  starting  point  of 
theology.  This  aspect  is  very  much  overlooked  in  our  theological 
reflections.  Hence  our  theology  remains  static,  we  have  not  made  any 
progress  in  our  theological  endeavour. 

Both  theology  and  mysticism  have  the  common  ultimate  end, 
namely,  theosis  or  divinization  of  the  human  person.  Illustration  of  this 
Athanasian  principle  will  be  an  excellent  spiritual  theology,  which  we 
miserably  failed  to  elaborate.  We  have  not  captured  the  “mind  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Church”  in  this  regard,  who  were  not  only  pastors  and 
intellectuals,  but  also  contemplatives  and  mystics.  Any  theologian 
therefore,  true  to  his  vocation,  must  also  be  a  master  of  spiritual  life, 
capable  of  reflection  and  communication  of  it  to  the  posterity.  Again 
here  also  we  need  a  paradigm  shift. 

4.  Interiorisation  and  experience  of  the  mystery  of  Christ  is  very 
much  facilitated  by  what  is  called  asceticism,  according  to  the  oriental 
thinking.  Therefore,  asceticism  is  practiced  along  with  the  celebration 
of  the  liturgical  seasons  as  an  inbuilt  mechanism  in  such  a  way  that  its 
importance  in  Christian  spirituality  and  experience  is  upheld.  Asceticsm 
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is  self  abnegation  or  renunciation  ol  a  personal  value  as  a  means  ol  sell 
control.  This  is  an  aspect  of  the  following  of  Christ,  an  affirmation  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  as  a  way  to  resurrection.  The  Christian  asceticism  is 
understood,  therefore,  in  terms  of  the  paschal  mystery  ol  Christ,  as  a 
powerful  means  to  interiorize  the  paschal  mystery. 

It  is  sufficiently  clear  now  that  asceticism  facilitates  the 
understanding,  appropriation  and  experience  ol  the  faith  content  or  the 
paschal  mystery  in  general.  The  experience  ol  the  paschal  mystery  oi 
what  we  technically  call  the  mystic  experience  evokes  in  the  experiencing 
subject  a  reflection  of  it  and  its  verbal  expression.  This  outward 
expression  of  the  inward  experience  for  the  profit  of  others  is  what  we 
call  theology.  Any  eastern  theologian,  therefore,  true  to  his  vocation, 
must  also  be  a  master  of  spiritual  life,  as  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

5 .  Spirituality  -  Mysticism :  Spirituality  is  understood  and  defined 
differently  according  to  the  different  oriental  traditions.  Restoration  of 
the  distorted  image  and  likeness  of  God  in  man  is  understood  to  be  the 
ultimate  aim  of  Christian  life.  Spirituality  is  therefore  an  integral 
personhood,  when  an  integration  between  body  and  soul,  heart  and 
mind,  actions  and  passions,  nature  and  spirit  is  attained.  Spirituality 
brings  about  a  harmony  of  life  here.  It  is  faith  that  ultimately  helps  this 
integration  and  harmony.  Hence  spirituality  can  also  be  understood  as 
faith  seeking  harmony  of  life.  If  St  Anselem  defined  theology  as  fide  s 
quaerens  intellectual  the  orient  has  tried  to  define  spirituality  as fides 
quaerens  harmoniam  vitae.  The  orthodox  tradition  speaks  about 
hesychia,  apatheia,  ‘quietude  of  heart’  when  it  refers  to  spiritual  life. 
This  is  almost  the  same  as  the  Indian  concepts  of  Santi ,  yoga  and 
samathi.  We  have  yet  to  explore  the  immense  depth  and  wealth  of 
these  oriental  and  Indian  concepts  to  arrive  at  a  theology  ot  spiritual  life 
in  context.  Pathanjali’s  definition  of  yoga  as  ‘ chritavriti  nirodhayoga 
is  also  to  Simon  the  new  theologian  ‘apatheia  or  passionlessness’  and 
Issac  the  Syrian’s  ‘freedom  from  playing  passions'  and  loss  of  attraction 

to  things  of  this  earth.’ 
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The  most  important  and  very  dear  concept  of  spirituality  for  the 
Orientals  is  that  it  is  the  understanding,  appropriation  and  interiorisation 
ot  the  paschal  mystery  of  Christ.  Paschal  mystery  is  the  whole  history 
of  salvation  from  creation  to  the  mount  of  God  in  search  of  the  humans 
to  bring  them  back  to  God  through  the  incarnation,  suffering,  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  Here  the  initiative  is  taken  by  the  faith  and 
the  execution  is  done  by  the  same  and  it  is  brought  to  fulfillment  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  What  God  accomplished  objectively  in  history  has  to  be 
subjectively  internalized  by  the  individuals  and  that  is  precisely  what 
spirituality  is  all  about.  This  subjective  appropriation  is  mainly  achieved 
through  liturgical  celebration  and  participation  in  the  Church.  Thus 
spirituality  becomes  veiy  much  liturgical  in  the  Orient.  Hence  the  liturgical 
year  is  a  pedagogical  method  of  communicating  the  whole  mystery  of 
Christ  according  to  a  wisely  devised  cycle.  The  different  season  of  this 
cycle  presents  to  us  the  various  aspects  of  the  mystery  of  Christ, 
facilitating  our  understanding  and  experience  of  the  whole  mystery. 

6.  Mysticism :  Mysticism  is  a  religious  experience  in  which  the  feeling 
of  God  is  at  its  maximum  of  intensity.  Experience  implies  a  passivity 
with  a  vital  response.  It  is  a  received  awareness  of  a  presence;  an 
awareness  of  a  divine  presence;  an  infused  desire  and  yearning  for 
God;  improved  love  from  and  for  God.  An  experience  of  being  engulfed 
in  God,  surrounded  by  Him,  immersed  in  Him,  an  experience  of  union 
and  embrace.  The  oriental  fathers  speak  about  a  mysticism  of  the  logos, 
of  fire  and  light,  of  the  experience  of  the  spirit,  trinitarian  mysticism, 
mysticism  of  the  mystery  of  Christ,  of  the  image  and  likeness  of  God 
etc.  These  are  all  areas  of  study  and  research  for  us  to  be  developed 
into  an  elaborate  theology  of  spiritual  life. 
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1.  Introduction 

The  Syro  Malabar  Church  upholds  the  glorious  heritage  of 
preserving  the  dignity  of  women  from  its  beginning  itself.  It  conscientises 
the  women  of  their  rights  and  responsibilities  through  its  pastoral  letters 
and  other  sources  of  information.  It  has  taken  active  steps  in  raising 
Blessed  Alphonsa  and  Mother  Evuprasia  to  the  altar  of  the  Church. 
The  Church  received  the  inspiration  for  these  interventions  from  various 
sources  like  the  Word  of  God,  the  teachings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
and  the  ever  increasing  demand  of  social  activists  at  various  times. 

1.1.  The  Word  of  God 

The  gospels  present  an  egalitarian  view  about  the  status  of  women 
in  society.  Both  men  and  women  have  equal  dignity  before  God  by 
creating  both  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.  The  New  Testament 
reveals  Jesus’  radical  treatment  of  women  through  the  examples  of  Mary 
and  Martha,  Mary  of  Magdelene,  the  Samaritan  Woman  etc.  It  also 
emphasizesthat  women  do  possess  equal  opportunity  to  learn  Secred 
Scripture  and  also  enjoy  due  share  in  the  redemptive  mission  of  our 
Lord.  Jesus,  the  High  Priest,  who  belonged  to  a  very  hierarchically 
structured  society,  overthrew  many  centuries  of  Jewish  laws  and 
customs.  He  violated  numerous  Old  Testament  regulations,  which 
specified  gender  inequality. 
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The  letter  of  St  Peter  acknowledges  the  fact  that  women  have 
equal  dignity  of  grace  before  God  ( 1  Pet  3,  7).  He  even  goes  to  the 
extent  of  saying  that  if  the  prayers  of  men  need  to  be  answered  they 
should  respect  women.  But  the  early  Christian  community  was  driven  by 
the  patriarchal  order,  which  is  evident  in  Pauline  theology.  For  example, 
when  he  writes  to  the  Corinthians,  he  says  it  is  better  for  women  not  to 
speak  in  the  meetings.  Many  consider  that  St  Paul  is  against  women.  In 
fact  it  is  not  true.  There  are  various  times  that  he  exemplifies  the  dignity  of 
those  women  who  worked  with  him  in  the  ministry  (Rom  16: 1-7).  He 
urges  others  to  consider  these  women  as  saints  and  do  all  possible  help 
that  they  need.  He  even  goes  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  the  names  of 
these  women  are  already  in  the  Book  of  life  (Phil  4:  3). 

1.2.  The  Magisterium 

The  dignity  and  vocation  of  women  have  been  a  subject  of  constant 
concern  in  the  statement  of  the  magisterium  of  the  Church.  It  has  been 
prevalent  in  the  various  documents  of  Vatican  Council  II  and  the 
subsequent  Encyclicals  and  Apostolic  Letters.  “Every  kind  of 
discrimination  on  the  grounds  of  sex,  race,  colour,  social  conditions, 
language  or  religion  must  be  curbed  and  eradicated  as  incompatible 
with  God’s  design."  (GS.29).  Following  the  Council,  a  message,  the 
Letter  to  Women  says,  “The  hour  is  coming,  in  fact,  has  come,  when 
the  vocation  of  women  is  being  acknowledged  in  its  fullness,  the  hour  in 
which  women  acquire  in  the  world  an  influence,  an  effect  and  a  power 
never  hitherto  achieved.  That  is  why  at  this  moment  when  the  human 
race  is  undergoing  so  deep  a  transformation,  women  imbued  with  a 
spirit  of  the  Gospel  can  do  so  much  to  aid  humanity  in  not  falling’ 
(Council’s  Message  to  Women  1965,  13-  14). 

The  subsequent  documents  like  Inter Insignores  (1976),  Mullens 
Dignitatem  (1988),  Letter  to  women  (1995)  etc.  do  affirm  the  role  of 
women  in  a  very  effective  way.  Of  these  series,  the  latest  one  is  the 
Letter  to  Bishops  from  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  Faith. 
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This  Letter  affirms:  “we  should  understand  the  irreplaceable  role  of 
women  in  all  aspects  of  family  and  social  life  involving  human  relationships 
and  caring  for  others...  it  also  means  that  women  should  place  in  the 
world  of  work  and  in  the  organization  ot  society  and  that  women  should 
have  access  to  positions  of  responsibility  which  allow  them  to  inspire 
the  policies  of  nations  and  to  promote  innovative  solutions  to  economic 
and  social  problems”  (Letter  to  Bishops  ol  the  Catholic  Church  on  the 
Collaboration  of  Men  and  Women  in  the  Church  and  in  the  World, 
2004,  13). 

1.3.  The  Signs  of  the  Times 

India  is  one  of  the  first  countries  in  the  world  to  give  women  the 
right  to  vote.  The  Indian  Constitution  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  in 
the  world  and  it  guarantees  equal  rights  for  men  and  women.  Despite 
these  advances  women  concerns  are  still  given  second  priority.  They 
continue  to  face  discrimination  and  marginalization  both  subtle  and 
blatant. 

At  this  juncture,  there  is  a  rising  need  to  highlight  the  need  of 
incorporating  women  perspective  more  directly  into  the  pastoral  ministry 
of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church.  Women  are  now  engaged  in  the  field  of 
indirect  evangelization  as  teachers,  doctors,  nurses,  mothers  and  religious 

sisters. 

2.  Contributions 

The  Syro-Malabar  Church  stands  out  for  its  antiquity.  Its 
contributions  in  the  empowerment  of  women  can  be  well  understood 
through  a  proper  historical  and  social  analysis. 

2.1.  Women’s  Education 

The  Syro-Malabar  Church  encouraged  the  Christian  missionaries 
and  religious  to  enter  the  field  of  education  right  from  the  beginning.  It 
has  been  admitted  that  the  work  of  Christian  missionaries  and  the  spread 
of  education  helped  to  bring  about  a  radical  social  change.  The 
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Carmelite  sisters  and  the  CM1  Fathers  took  the  vision  of  the  Blessed 
Chavara  Kuriakose  Elias  and  pioneered  the  field  of  education.  They 
started  many  educational  institutions  exclusively  for  women  and  it 
provided  ample  opportunities  for  women  to  join  these  institutions.  Today 
Kerala  is  acclaimed  to  be  a  state  with  high  female  literacy  rate  among 
the  Indian  states  and  the  Kerala  community  owes  much  to  the  Syro- 
Malabar  Church  for  spreading  the  importance  of  education  as  a  catalyst 
for  change. 

2.2.  Nursing  and  Healthcare 

The  Syro-Malabar  Church  took  special  interest  in  starting  various 
hospitals  as  a  pail  of  missionary  service  from  the  beginning  itself.  Each 
diocese  and  many  parishes  run  hospitals  and  nursing  colleges.  The 
others  have  entered  this  field  of  nursing  education  only  when  health 
care  has  become  an  industry.  We  can  find  the  Kerala  nurses  the  world 
over.  The  Church  could  even  influence  the  Kerala  economy  through 
the  inflow  of  foreign  capital  through  the  nurses  who  work  abroad. 

2.3.  Pastoral  Dimension 

The  family  units  and  pious  organizations  provide  ample 
opportunities  for  women  to  take  their  share  and  help  the  parish 
community.  Some  women  very'  actively  involve  in  the  parish  activities 
through  the  work  assigned  to  them  by  the  parish  priest.  Many  are 
engaged  as  catechism  teachers,  office  bearers  of  family  units  and 
members  of  different  kinds  of  women  organizations  in  each  parish.  In 
some  parishes  they  are  a  vital  force  of  collaborative  pastoral 
administration. 

2.4.  Gender  Justice 

Evolution  of  any  society  is  characterized  by  the  evolution  in  status 
and  role  as  well.  This  is  veiy  tme  with  regal'd  to  gender  justice.  Following 
the  foot  steps  of  the  redemptive  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  all  the  dioceses 
of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  have  Social  Service  Society  with  a  wide 
variety  of  activities.  The  beneficiaries  of  these  societies  directly  or 
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indirectly,  are  women.  The  self  help  groups  (SHGs)  under  the  leadership 
of  diocesan  social  service  societies  in  collaboration  with  Save  a  Family 
Plan,  Caritas  India  etc.  prove  to  be  a  viable  channel  to  tackle  the  macro 
economic  problems  like  household  poverty  and  unemployment,  to  a 
certain  extent. 

2.5.  Family  Apostolate 

Each  Syro-Malabar  Diocese  has  a  separate  department  namely 
the  Department  of  Family  Apostolate  to  meet  the  ever  growing  demands 
in  the  formation  of  modem  families.  The  laity  or  lay  people  is  defined 
as  all  the  baptized  members  of  the  Church  except  those  in  ministerial 
priesthood  and  those  who  belong  to  a  religious  state  approved  by  the 
Church  (LG  31).  So  a  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  Syro  Malabar 
Community  is  lay  people,  who  lead  family  life.  As  such,  the  Church 
cannot  close  its  eyes  towards  their  need.  Therefore  it  undertakes, 
through  the  Department  of  Family  Apostolate,  various  seminars  and 
conferences  to  strengthen  the  families,  like  Marriage  Preparation 
Courses,  Marriage  Enrichment  Programme  etc.  Since  the  beneficiaries 
of  these  projects  are,  to  a  certain  extent  women,  it  helps  to  improve  the 
living  standards  of  women  at  large. 

3.  The  Challenges 

The  post  modem  ecclesiology  has  to  regain  the  feminine  face  of 
the  Church  and  try  to  lift  up  the  marginalized  and  dehumanized  dignity 
of  womanhood.  So  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  certain  specific 
areas  where  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  needs  to  pay  attention  and  take 
the  necessary  steps  of  care  and  concern  in  the  fields  of  women 
empowerment.  In  fact,  women  empowerment  is  human  empowerment 
itself. 

3.1.  The  Missing  Numbers 

Wherever  demographic  statistics  are  mentioned,  we  could  find  a 
categorical  division  like  male  and  female.  But  the  official  documentation 
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and  \\  ebsite  of  the  Syro  Malabar  Church  seldom  shows  the  number  ot 
women  members  in  the  Church.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  3.  75 
million  members  in  it.  (3CC5000  approximately.).  There  is  again 
subdivision  into  categories  like  number  of  diocesan  priests,  priests  ot 
other  Congregations,  religious  men  and  women  etc.  but  no  serious 

V— 

reference  to  number  of  women  in  the  total  population.  1  lowever  in  a 
state  like  Kerala  where  half  the  population  is  women  this  max1  not  matter 
much.  But  still  this  invisibility  even,  in  figures,  do  tell  us  the  insignificant) 
presence  of  women  in  the  Syro-Malabar  Church.  The  missing  number 
silently  tells  us  that  the  invol\  ement  of  women  is  so  minimal  that  it  has 
not  been  noticed  bv  anvone. 


3.2.  The  Participatory  Church 

The  Archicpiscopal  Assembly  suggested  1/3  of  women 
representation  in  bodies  like  Parish  Council.  Pastoral  Council  etc.  ant 
many  follow  this  pattern  of  membership.  However  these  womer 
including  the  religious  w  omen  are  not  in  a  position  to  contribute 
constructively  to  these  official  bodies  of  the  Church.  The  reason  is  tha 
they  are  not  properly  trained  for  it  or  rather  they  are  not  in  a  position  to 
take  interest  in  those  matters  due  to  personal  and  family  reasons.  Sc. 
this  is  high  time  to  educate  the  men  in  the  Church  about  the  necessity  o 
equipping  their  women  in  pastoral  work.  They  should  allow  a  free- 


space 
education. 


3.3.  W  omen  in  Decision  Making  Process 


Always  women  are  at  the  receptive  end.  In  other  words  all  the 
development  projects  keep  women  either  as  targets  of  development  o« 
keeping  them  always  at  the  beneficiary  level.  She  would  not  he  alloweu 
to  take  key  positions  of  decision  making.  Even  if  she  is  elected  to ; 
position,  that  will  be  limited  either  as  a  vice-president  or  a  joint: 
secretary.  So  men  and  women  should  be  taught  to  respect  each  othc 
and  each  others*  priorities.  If  a  married  woman's  priority’  is  ecclesiastics 
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work  and  if  she  is  able  enough  to  do  it  then  she  should  be  encouraged 
by  the  Church  authorities  and  the  spouse.  However  it  should  not  in  any 
way  hamper  the  basic  charism  for  which  she  is  called  for,  i.e.,  her 
motherhood. 

3.4.  Choice  of  the  Text  for  Liturgy 

The  choice  of  the  text  for  liturgy  should  follow  a  particular  criterion 
of  equal  importance.  For  example  during  the  Sacrament  of  Holy 
Matrimony,  Eph  5:22ff  is  given  much  repeated  chances  as  first  reading 
but  not  so  much  importance  is  given  1  Pt  3:  7.  This  is  probably  because 
there  is  no  woman  representative  in  the  official  body  to  choose  text  for 
liturgy  or  rather  even  if  a  few  are  present  their  contribution  in  this  regard 
is  minimum. 

3.5.  Women  Empowerment 

The  word  “women  empowerment’'  is  used  frequently  in  the 
development  circles  but  seldom  defined  properly.  It  has  been  often 
misquoted  and  misinterpreted.  Women  empowerment  and  feminism 
are  not  the  same.  An  empowered  woman  tries  to  develop  her  potential 
and  utilize  it  for  the  betterment  of  society  and  family.  It  is  not  an  attempt 
to  show  that  women  are  equal  to  men.  The  radical  feminism  has  its 
own  inherent  evils.  So  when  we  develop  text  for  feminine  theology 
proper  orientation  should  be  given  to  see  the  difference  between  feminism 
and  women  empowerment. 

3.6.  The  New  Bread-winners 

More  emphasis  has  to  be  given  in  the  case  of  women  who  work 
in  the  software  field.  There  are  more  chances  of  breaking  marriages 
because  women  are  exposed  to  spend  odd  hours  with  their  male 
colleagues.  The  husbands  of  such  women  should  be  magnanimous  to 
be  willing  to  accept  job  related  inconveniences  with  pleasure.  These 
women  are  not  only  “home  makers”  but  also  “bread  winners.”  the 
directions  our  family  apostolate  should  be  directed  in  this  field  also. 
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Similarly  special  pastoral  care  is  required  to  cater  to  the  needs  of  the 
women  in  the  unorganized  sector. 

3.7.  Regional  Issues 

In  spite  ol  the  fact  that  the  Church  is  all  over  the  breadth  and 
length  ot  Kerala,  a  cross  analysis  of  Kerala  society  gives  us  a  very 
gloomy  picture  of  a  state  with  the  largest  suicide  rate,  the  worst  crime 
figures,  the  highest  unemployment  rates,  the  biggest  per  capita 
consumption  ot  liquor,  dowry  problem,  rapid  consumerism  and  growing 
economic  divide.  The  basic  reason  is  the  problems  in  the  family.  Thanks 
to  the  decision  that  the  year  2006  was  dedicated  as  Year  of  Families. 
But  we  know  that  it  is  not  enough.  A  special  care  and  programme  are 
highly  needed  in  this  particular  area. 

3.8.  The  Single  Women 

In  my  recent  experience,  I  came  across  hundreds  of  girls  and 
women  who  want  to  have  a  more  dedicated  life  in  the  Church  by  being 
active  in  the  pastoral  and  evangelistic  mission  of  the  Church.  But  at  the 
same  time  they  do  not  want  to  join  any  religious  congregation  or  to 
become  nuns.  So,  it  properly  trained,  this  untapped  resources  could 
be  ol  vital  force  in  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  in  the  near  future. 

Conclusion 

The  quantum  of  work  done  by  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  is 
enormous.  But  there  are  certain  emerging  areas  that  require  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Church.  No  other  media  can  do  it  as  we  do  it.  May  God 
give  us  the  grace  to  work  jointly  for  it. 
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Being  a  teacher  in  language  and  literature,  my  primary  interest  is 
in  Malay alam  Language.  But  somehow  many  people,  especially  the 
reading  public  identify  me  as  a  student  of  history.  I  do  not  tell  them  that 
I  am  not  doing  history.  The  reason  is  very  simple.  I  worked  on  the  text 
Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Diamper  in  Malayalam,  as  part  of  my  doctoral 
programme  in  the  Department  of  Linguistics  in  the  University  of  Kerala. 
I  had  the  privilege  to  go  through  every  word  in  this  very  long  document 
and  to  interpret  them  subsequently  in  the  living  context  as  well  as  in  the 
historical  context.  In  this  process  boundaries  of  disciplines  became 
irrelevant.  Now  right  at  this  moment  what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  reflect 
on  this  historical  knowledge  in  the  living  context  of  St  Thomas  Christians. 
Unfortunately  today  history  is  used  in  everyday  life  as  an  inhibiting  factor. 
Today  history  is  used  to  deny  contemporanety  and  overlook  relevance. 
But  this  should  not  prompt  us  to  ignore  history  as  an  irritant. 

My  dear  Friends,  I  stop  with  this  introduction.  Now  I  Introduce 
to  you  a  few  key  words.  The  first  key  word  is  Inangu  for  which  I  do 
not  have  a  substitute  in  English.  Inangu  is  a  typical  key  word  involving 
the  central  concepts  of  St  Thomas  Christian  thought  and  praxis.  In  the 
history  of  St  Thomas  Christians  this  word  refers  to  the  solid  basis  of  the 
St  Thomas  Christian  actions  as  a  community.  At  the  intellectual  level 
also  the  greatest  contribution  we  can  give  to  the  universal  Church, 
humanity  in  general  is  the  concept  of  inangu.  This  word  may  be  roughly 
translated  as  ‘communion’.  A  community  or  fraternity  which  asserts  the 
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collegiality  of  its  members.  ‘Yogam’  or  ‘assembly’  has  been  its  most 
powerful  organizational  expression.  It  is  a  communion  where  people 
partake  and  share  their  religious  life.  In  fact,  who  are  the  participants  of 
this  community?  St  Thomas  Christian  history  states  without  any  doubt 
that  they  are  Inangar.  Among  them  there  are  priests,  bishops  but  they 
act  as  the  community  of  St  Thomas  Christians.  The  most  important  is 
Inangu.  The  community  is  the  most  important  unit  and  all  others  are 
part-taking  in  it.  And  they  share  the  grace  of  Christian-ness.  They  give 
and  receive  guidance  and  make  use  of  their  community  life  for 
nourishment.  I  request  this  assembly  to  think  about  these  basic  concepts 
for  your  future  research  and  to  make  use  of  them  for  religious  studies  in 
an  interdisciplinary  manner.  Instead  of  blindly  following  what  the  Western 
Church  has  given  us  during  the  last  400  years,  let  us  have  a  critical 
review  of  the  400  years.  Whatever  we  learned  as  key  concepts  in  last 
400  years  can  be  re-learned  in  the  light  of  the  heritage  of  St  Thomas 
Christians. 

Secondly,  the  concept  I  would  like  to  emphasize  is  what  our 
forefathers  declared  when  they  were  confronted  by  western  Christian 
brothers:  our  faith  and  life  is  “marthomayude  Margavum  VazIupadurrT. 
Unfortunately,  the  Westerners  misunderstood  and  translated  this  word 
in  a  very  strange  way  causing  a  lot  of  misappropriation:  “The  Law  of 
Thomas”.  We  never  had  a  Law  like  that.  We  had  marga ,  the  “Way  of 
Thoma”.  What  is  Vazhipadul  -  ‘Lineage’.  We  have  the  lineage  of  St 
Thomas.  We  have  the  “Marga  of  Thomas”.  If  you  want  to  understand 
this  concept  please  try  to  learn  the  genealogy  of  this  concept  in  the 
Indian/Kerala  context.  You  may  have  to  go  back  to  the  historical  records 
of  Kerala,  especially  of  of  St  Thomas  Christians.  What  are  the  most 
relevant  documents  of  St  Thomas  Christians?  Of  course,  the  Acts  of 
the  Synod  of  Diamper  are  useful.  But  we  have  more  valuable  indigenous 
documents.  We  may  call  them  the  solemn  statements  of  the  Church. 
The  official  declarations  of  Inangu  were  titled  as  Padiyola.  “Angamali 
padiyola”,  “Edappally  padiyola”.  This  “ padiyola  '  is  a  typical  St  Thomas 
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Christian  discourse  model  with  specific  discursive  logic.  There  is  famous 
“Mavelikara  padiyola"  where  our  Orthodox  brethren  said  that  they 
were  no  more  going  to  be  associated  with  the  Protestants.  The  Church 

c?  c? 

declared  through  this  document  that  they  decided  to  dissociate  with  the 
Western  missionaries.  This  is  “Mavelikara  padiyola”.  When  we  read 
through  Varthamanapustakam,  we  come  across  more  significant 
padiyolas  where  St  Thomas  Christians  -’’marthomayude  parisha”- 
speak  and  assert  with  determination.  The  whole  community  is  coming 
together  and  speaking  like  one  man.  Are  we  prepared  lor  this?  Or  are 
we  going  to  the  typical  Western  concepts?  Ask  what  is  the  role  of  laity 
in  the  Church?  What  is  the  role  of  priests  in  this  Church?  Are  we  going 
to  ask  what  the  role  of  Synod  in  this  Church?  There  cannot  be  any 
Synod  without  the  laity  -  without  the  inangu.  The  Synod  exists  in  the 
inangu.  This  is  the  basic  vision  of  St  Thomas  Christians.  This  is  what 
history  tells  us.  And  there  are  remnants  of  this  tradition  like  Yogam  still 
in  Kerala.  To  understand  this  tradition  we  have  to  engage  in  dialogue. 
Now,  are  we  prepared  for  a  dialogue  on  these  basic  issues?  The  basic 
issues  are  about  the  ecclesiology  of  St  Thomas  Christians.  It  demands 
the  spirit  of  negotiation  and  not  of  manipulation. 

Our  forefathers  lived  in  this  country  in  a  very  special  way  which 
can  be  presented  to  the  Christian  world  as  an  Indian  Christian  model. 
This  model  is  very  relevant  in  a  multicultural  democratic  world.  To  be 
very  brief  let  me  say,  St  Thomas  Christians  lived  in  a  hyphenated  society. 
Hyphenated  society  is  like  a  hyphenated  compound.  Hyphen  (-)  in  an 
hyphenated  compound  keeps  different  components  together.  The  very 
same  hyphen  keeps  boundaries  of  different  words  intact.  The  same  is 
true  of  hyphenated  society  where  different  identities  including  religious 
differences  are  maintained  but  without  disturbing  the  oneness  of  the 
civil  society.  The  working  principles  of  this  model  can  be  learned  from 
the  critical  study  of  Tarisappally  copper  plate  grants  (8th  century)  to 
St  Thomas  Christians  and  Jewish  copperplates  (lOthcentuary).  Many 
Indian  historians  have  written  about  this  aspect  of  everyday  religious 
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life  in  Kerala.  But  the  Western  orientalist  imagination  is  not  interested. 
So  also  the  orientalists  of  the  East.  Take  for  example  the  keyword 
Anchuvarna  the  fifth  vcima.  We  have  chathurvarnya.  In  everyday 
life  St  Thomas  Chistians  were  the  fifth  vcima.  Yes,  they  lived  like  the 
fifth  varna  here.  And  we  have  the  manigrama.  What  is  this 
manigrama?  We  have  64  gramas.  And  then  other  religionists  were 
accepted  as  a  special  grama.  Yes,  in  this  wonderful  land  Christians 
and  Jews  lived  as  manigrama  and  anchuvarna.  Let  us  pursue  these 
ideals  of  hyphenation.  For  this  St  Thomas  Christians  as  a  community 
must  engage  in  a  lot  of  negotiation.  Let  us  accept  it  as  a  an  intellectual 
and  social  challenge. 
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Sr.  Espirit  S.H. 

Introduction 

The  Syro-Malabar  Church  is  one  of  the  individual  Churches, 
ancient  in  its  origin,  possessing  its  own  specific  characteristics  and  a 
rich  heritage.  It  is  very  specially  blessed  and  enriched  by  the  presence 
of  consecrated  persons.  The  consecrated  life  is  deeply  rooted  in  the 
example  and  teaching  of  Christ.  It  is  a  gift  of  God  the  Father,  to  his 
Church  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  the  profession  of  the  evangelical 
counsels,  the  characteristic  features  of  Jesus  -  the  chaste,  poor  and 
obedient  one -are  made  constantly  ‘visible  in  the  midst  of  the  World 
(V.C.  1 ).  Each  institute  of  consecrated  life  has  its  specific  charism,  which 
is  a  fruit  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  always  at  work  within  the  Church 
(E.T.  1 1).  In  every  founding  charism  there  is  a  profound  desire  to  be 
conformed  to  Christ,  to  give  witness  to  some  aspect  of  his  mystery 
(V.C. 36). 

Before  going  into  the  various  contributions  and  challenges  ot 
religious  institutes  let  us  have  a  quick  survey  of  the  strength  of  the  women 
religious  in  the  Syro-Malabar  Church.  In  2004,  there  are  3 1 ,988  women 
religious  in  the  Syro-Malabar  Church.  The  CRI  Directoiy  of  1 995  shows 
that  there  are  20020  consecrated  persons  both  men  and  women  in 
Latin  Rite  Institutes  from  our  Church,  the  majority  being  women  religious. 
Many  Syro-Malabar  Institutes  of  women  religious  have  their  houses  in 
Malankara  dioceses  of  Kerala,  and  provinces  in  Latin  dioceses  all  over 
India  and  doing  selfless  service  in  the  respective  Churches.  The  number 
may  be  different  in  the  present  statistics. 
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Contributions  and  Challenges 

This  paper  is  divided  into  three:  The  first  is  the  Theological  basis 
of  consecrated  life,  the  second  is  the  contribution  of  women  religious  in 
the  Syro-Malabar  Church  and  the  third  is  about  the  challenges  they 
confront  from  within  and  without. 

I.  Theological  Basis  of  Consecrated  Life 

1.1.  Spiritual  Power  Through  Contemplating  the  Face  of  God 

The  essence  of  Christ’s  spiritual  power  was  his  constant 
communion  with  the  Father.  After  the  example  of  Christ,  the  religious 
strive  for  communion  with  the  Father  through  prayer-individual, 
communal  and  liturgical.  It  is  in  prayer  that  the  religious  find  the 
“concentration  of  the  heart  on  God“,  which  unifies  the  whole  of  their 
life  and  mission  (E.E.29).  Every  reality  of  consecrated  life  is  bom  and 
is  regenerated  each  day  in  the  unending  contemplation  of  the  face  of 
God(S.A.C.  25). 

Institutes  completely  devoted  to  contemplation,  listening  to  the 
Word  of  God,  participating  in  divine  worship,  personal  asceticism, 
prayer  and  mortification,  direct  their  whole  lives  and  all  their  activities 
to  the  contemplation  of  God.  Thus  they  contribute,  with  hidden  apostolic 
fruitfulness,  to  the  growth  of  the  Church  (V.C.8).  However,  in  total 
obedience  and  co-operation  with  the  hierarchy  of  the  local  Church,  the 
active  women  religious  co-operate  to  build  up  the  Church,  in 
accordance  with  liturgical,  theological,  spiritual  and  disciplinary 
patrimony  (CCE028). 

1.2.  Consecrated  for  Mission 

“Go  to  the  whole  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  whole 
creation  ’(Mk  16,  15).  To  carry  out  this  universal  missionary  mandate, 
the  women  religious  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  are  gone  out  not  only 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  India,  but  also  to  the  farthest  African  countries 
like  Kenya,  Somalia,  Tanzania,  Namibia  etc.  The  specific  contribution 
of  consecrated  persons  to  evangelization  is  first  of  all,  the  witness  of  life 
given  totally  to  God  and  humanity. 
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1.3.  As  a  Sign  of  Communion  in  the  Church 

Religious  consecration  establishes  a  particular  communion 
between  the  religious  and  God  and  also  a  communion  among  the 
members  themselves.  This  is  animated  by  the  Word  ol  God  and 
nourished  by  prayer.  Communion  in  a  community  is  eschatological  in 
nature,  i.e.  it  is  a  symbol  ot  the  coming  of  Christ  and  a  source  ot  apostolic 
energy  and  power  (P.C.  1 5).  By  respecting,  forgiving,  sharing  and  caring 
they  contribute  in  a  concrete  way  to  the  realization  of  the  new 
commandment  (Jn  13,  35).  Thus  the  communities  become  a  house 
and  a  school  of  communion”  (S.A.C.  25). 

2.  Contribution  of  Women  Religious  in  the  Syro-Malabar  Church 

Women  religious  share  the  joys  and  sorrows  ot  the  people  through 
their  very  presence  and  selfless  service,  thereby  witnessing  to  the  tender 
compassion  of  God. 

2.1.  Pastoral  Relevance 

Women  religious  in  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  offer  valuable 
service  in  cooperation  with  the  respective  parish  priest  in  helping 
catechetical  instructions,  formation  of  altar  boys,  animation  ot 
organizations  such  as  K.C.Y.M,  Mission  League,  Pithruvedi  , 

‘ Mathruvedi  ,  etc.  Family  apostolate  is  an  area  where  the  women 
religious  can  be  of  great  help  both  for  the  maintance  of  families  and 
building  up  of  the  local  Church.  By  conducting  retreats,  days  of 
recollection,  spiritual  dialogue  and  direction,  people  are  helped  to  grow 
in  prayer.  In  a  cordial  and  simple  manner  they  proclaim  the  Good  news 
to  the  non-Christians,  the  sinners,  the  exploited  and  the  marginalized. 
Sometimes,  these  ministries  may  even  lead  to  the  point  ot  martyrdom 
(eg.  Rani  Maria  F.C.C.  Indore,  St  Augustina  Dibrugarh). 

2.2.  Caring  the  Sick  and  the  Destitutes 

In  tune  with  the  specific  charism  of  the  institutes,  a  great  number 
of  women  religious  in  the  Syro-Malabar  Church,  have  dedicated  theii 
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lives  lor  caring  the  sick  and  the  suffering.  They  carry  on  the  ministry  of 
the  mercy  ol  Christ,  who  “went  about  doing  good  and  healing  all”  (Acts 
10,  38).  Speciiic  attention  and  care  are  given  to  those  who  are  aged 
and  dying  and  strengthen  them  with  divine  hope  and  courage.  They  try 
to  foster  respect  for  human  life  from  conception  to  its  natural  end.  Many 
institutes  are  having  houses  for  the  destitutes,  the  forlorn  and  aged.  The 
Sisters  do  their  level  best  for  the  integral  growth  of  those  people  in  their 
institutes  irrespective  of  cast  and  creed.  Counseling  centers  are  effective 
means  for  helping  children,  drug  addicts,  drunkards  and  the  depressed. 
They  are  trained  to  face  the  hard  realities  of  life  with  an  attitude  of  faith 
and  hope. 

2.3.  Imparting  Wisdom  and  Knowledge 

In  the  field  of  education,  consecrated  persons  are  called  to  offer 
a  radical  witness  to  the  values  of  the  Kingdom.  Apart  from  schools  and 
colleges,  special  schools  are  run  by  many  women  religious  for  the 
physically  and  mentally  challenged.  Nursery  schools  are  effective  means 
of  Christian  education  where  Christian  values  are  imparted  in  the  minds 
of  pupils.  The  very  presence,  prayer  and  good  example  of  the  women 
religious  especially  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  teaching  field  would 
be  sufficient  means  for  the  promotion  of  vocation  to  priesthood  and 
religious  life.  Many  sisters  are  giving  free  tuition  to  those  who  are  weak 
in  studies.  Financial  assistance  is  also  given  to  those  who  are 
economically  backward.  Women  religious  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church, 
especially  those  in  mission  dioceses  do  pay  special  attention  to  literacy 
mission  in  under-developed  areas. 

2.4.  Social  Welfare  Activities 

Founders  and  foundresses  of  almost  all  the  congregations  spent 
their  lives  serving  the  Lord  in  the  poor.  Following  their  foot  steps,  women 
religious  contribute  in  a  significant  way  to  the  uplift  to  the  poor.  As 
reconcilers  and  peacemakers,  they  contribute  for  the  elimination  of  social 
and  ethnic  prejudices  and  discrimination.  Many  congregations  allot  a 
minimum  of  ten  percentage  of  their  income  for  the  social  welfare 
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activities.  In  some  places  colonies  are  adopted  and  sisters  are 
contributing  for  the  integral  growth  of  the  people  of  that  locality.  Many 
sisters  who  are  engaged  in  social  welfare  activities  are  encouraging  the 
rich  to  help  the  poor.  Some  are  assisting  the  jail  ministry  of  the  Church 
and  in  the  welfare  of  Dalits,  low  castes  and  tribals. 

3.  Major  Challenges  Facing  the  Women  Religious 

As  consecrated  persons,  religious  women  in  the  Syro-Malabar 
Church  need  to  re-think  the  meaning  and  relevance  of  their  lives  in  the 
present  context  of  rapid  changes  both  in  the  Church  and  in  the  World 
at  large.  It  is  not  that  easy  to  be  true  witnesses  of  love  in  today’s 
secularised  and  troubled  world.  They  have  to  face  many  serious 
problems  and  challenges. 

3.1.  Main  Issues  and  Challenges  from  Inside 

-  Instead  of  being  a  ‘living  memorial  of  Christ’  (V.C.  22),  there  is  a 
tendency  to  live  and  work  for  self-glory,  name  and  fame. 

-  To  be  witness  of  love  and  selfless  service  in  a  consumeristic  society. 

-  To  be  faithful  to  the  founding  charisms  and  sound  tradition  in  a 
secularized  society. 

-  The  decrease  of  new  vocation  and  increase  of  aged  members  give 
rise  to  the  question,  whether  this  form  of  life  will  survive  or  not? 
-Instead  of  transforming  the  world  with  Gospel  values,  worldly  values 
are  transforming  some  in  the  consecrated  life. 

-The  temptation  for  ‘efficiency  -  ism  and  activism  tend  to  hide  the 
evangelical  originality  and  the  spiritual  motivation  of  religious  life  (cf. 
S.A.C.  12). 

-Lack  of  a  sincere  discernment  from  the  part  of  authority  in  serious 
issues  and  problems. 

-Holy  obedience  and  loyalty  are  being  replaced  by  mere  information. 
-Fail  to  see  the  will  of  God  in  pains  and  suffering. 

-Individualism  undermine  communion  in  communities. 
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Contributions  and  Challenges 

-Tendency  to  give  primary  importance  to  apostolate  instead  of  spiritual 
life. 

-Self-emptying  and  self-denial  turn  to  be  idols  rather  than  realities. 
-Admission  of  candidates  from  broken  families. 

-Priority  is  given  more  to  the  number  than  the  authenticity  of  vocation 
and  the  purity  of  intention. 

-Growing  institutionalism. 

3.2.  Issues  and  Challenges  from  Outside 

-Unhealthy  competition  among  religious  institutes  in  the  field  of  vocation 
promotion  and  recruitment  of  candidates. 

-Unhealthy  competition  of  different  institutes  in  the  field  of  education, 
hospitals  etc. 

-Sometimes  there  is  a  lack  of  collaboration,  mutual  support  and  esteem 
between  parish  priests  and  the  religious. 

-Decline  in  birth  rate. 

-Misuse  of  mass  media. 

-Growing  hostility  and  violent  opposition  to  Christianity  and  Christian 
missionaries  from  different  religious  fundamentalists,  terrorists  and 
troubles  from  dacoits. 

Conclusion 

According  to  the  instruction,  ‘starting  Afresh  from  Christ'  all 
these  challenges  can  be  seen  as  providential  signs  which  invite  the 
religious  to  re-discover  their  essential  task  of  being  leaven  and  a  visible 
sign  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (S.A.C  13).  The  instruction  affirms  that  this 
is  the  proper  time  more  than  ever  to  recall  and  rellect  on  the  ability  of 
the  foundresses  and  founders  to  respond  to  the  challenges  and  difficulties 
of  their  time  with  a  genuine  charismatic  creativity  (Ibid).  This  can  lead 
to  an  effective  re-discovery  of  the  original  charism  and  this  rediscovery 
will  eventually  lead  the  religious  to  transform  the  context  in  which  they 
live. 
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Mar  Joseph  Powathil 


Today  for  many  people  the  quest  is  more  about  the  context  than, 
about  the  identity  or  the  specificity  of  the  Syro-Malabar  Church.  Here 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  observations.  First  of  all  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  the  evolution  in  our  understanding  about  the  identity  of  the 
Syro-Malabar  Church.  There  was  a  time  in  our  country  when  the 
question  of  individual  Churches  could  not  be  raised.  In  the  Patna 
Consultation  ot  1972  or  1973,  Fr.  Amalorbhavadas,  the  hero  of  those 
days  stated  that  the  Church  in  India  was  a  communion  of  93  dioceses. 
At  that  time  there  were  only  93  dioceses  in  India.  During  the  time  of 
clarification,  I  said  that  our  Church  is  also  a  communion  of  three 
individual  Churches.  That  was  a  shocking  statement  for  many  of  the 
participants.  Many  approached  me  for  clarification.  I  remember  that 
when  I  attended  the  first  CBCI  meeting  in  1972,  there  was  no  possibility 
of  having  separate  liturgical  celebrations  tor  the  Syro-Malabar  Bishops. 
Interventions  from  Rome  and  elsewhere  brought  about  a  change  in  the 
situation. 

Concept  of  ‘ Communion  At  one  time  there  existed  a  ‘one  rite 
movement’  and  its  aim  was  to  replace  all  the  individual  Churches  in 
view  of  creating  an  Indian  Church.  T  hose  who  dared  to  talk  about  the 
individual  Churches  were  viewed  with  suspicion,  as  if  they  were  aiming 
at  creating  Patriarchates  or  creating  division  in  the  Church.  In  those 
days,  such  arguments  were  prevalent  in  journals  like  Vaidikamitram. 
Such  a  situation  prevailed  not  only  in  India  but  in  other  countries.  The 
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notion  of  the  Church  as  communion  was  still  not  prevalent.  The  Church 
was  considered  as  something  uniform.  Different  Churches  or  dioceses 
or  even  Patriarchates  were  considered  as  the  mere  provinces  of  the 
one  Church.  Even  the  Blessed  Pope  Leo  XIII,  who  wrote  Oriental um 
Dignitus ,  himself  spoke  about  the  pre-eminence  of  Ecclesia  Latinorum 
-  pre  eminence  of  the  Church  of  the  Latins.  A  change  came  about  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Western  Church  in  the  early  20th  century  because  of  the 
liturgical  movements,  writings  of  the  great  theologians  and  patristic 
scholars. 

The  key  concept  of  the  Vatican  Council  II  was  communion. 
Unfortunately  the  concept  of  communion  was  set  aside  by  the  Western 
Church;  whereas,  the  East  had  always  kept  the  notion  at  the  centre. 
Vatican  II  took  up  this  theme  and  made  it  a  leitmotif.  Although  the  word 
is  not  mentioned  very  much  in  the  documents,  the  idea  inns  through  all 
the  documents. 

After  the  Council,  however,  the  notion  was  forgotten.  Writers 
like  J.M.R.  Tillard,  who  spoke  about  Communio ,  were  sidelined.  In 
1985  there  was  an  Extraordinary  Synod  which  took  up  the  concept  of 
communion.  After  the  Synod,  many  books  and  articles  were  written  on 
this  theme.  Because  of  the  developed  understanding  of  the  concept  of 
communion  in  the  post-Synodal  era,  we  became  aware  of  our 
responsibility  concerning  the  pastoral  care  of  our  people  outside  the 
proper  territory  of  the  Syro-Malabar  dioceses.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
lol lowing  the  Synod,  we  have  reached  an  inter-Church  agreement  on 

the  appointment  of  an  apostolic  visitator  and  on  our  right  to 
evangelization. 

Identity  Crisis :  Now  there  is  a  crisis  of  identity  in  our  Church, 
lliere  were  also  disputes  with  other  Churches  with  regard  to  our  identity. 
At  one  point  we  were  called  as  an  ethnic  group.  But  now  there  is  better 
understanding  among  the  Churches.  Meanwhile  the  crisis  has  creot  into 
oui  (  hurch.  What  is  our  identity?  What  is  our  specificity?  Some  of  us 
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would  like  to  go  back  to  the  4th  century  period  -  pre  East  Syrian  Period 
-  and  try  to  find  out  something  of  our  own.  But  we  do  not  have  enough 
data.  What  is  important,  is  not  a  few  cultural  evidences  but  the  message 
conveyed  by  the  apostle  St  Thomas. 

In  the  early  period,  the  St  Thomas  Christians  tried  to  convey  the 
apostolic  message  without  change.  Today,  even  Hindus  and  Muslims 
lay  emphasis  on  the  purity  of  the  message  they  have  received.  They 
want  to  transmit  the  original  message  without  any  change  and  even  in 
the  original  language:  Arabic  for  Muslims,  Sanskrit  for  Hindus.  They 
believe  that  the  message  is  a  divine  revelation  and  not  a  human  creation. 
Since  it  is  a  divine  revelation,  there  should  not  be  any  adulteration  in  the 
message.  The  revelation  has  to  be  transmitted  intact.  That  was  the 
concern  of  the  Church  in  the  earlier  days  and  therefore  there  was  growth 
in  the  life  of  the  Church. 

Today  we  are  concerned  with  theologizing-in-context.  But  what 
is  the  basis  of  our  theologizing.  We  need  something  specific  to  base  our 
theologizing  on.  I  believe  that  the  basis  of  our  theologization  is  the 
tradition  we  have  inherited  from  the  apostle  St  Thomas.  Unless  we 
accept  our  tradition,  our  specificity,  our  heritage,  all  the  efforts  like 
inculturation  and  adaptation  will  be  ineffective.  If  we  do  not  have 
something  specific  to  convey  to  others,  there  is  no  meaning  in  speaking 
about  communion  of  Churches.  In  1996  when  the  Bishops  assembled 
in  Rome  for  the  Synod,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  Msgr. 
Gujroti  said,  “We  have  to  accept  some  basis  and  that  is  the  Syro 
Oriental  heritage.  Unless  we  accept  this,  we  have  to  begin  from  Zero. 
Every  time,  we  discuss  a  lot  and  do  not  reach  anywhere.”  Cardinal 
Parecattil  also  said  the  same  thing:  “We  try  to  paint  a  picture  without  a 
canvas,  without  a  wall”. 

I  believe  that  before  we  take  into  account  theologizing  in  context, 
we  have  to  be  clear  about  our  identity,  our  heritage,  and  our  tradition. 
Our  theologizing  must  be  based  on  the  liturgy.  For  the  Orientals,  tradition 
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is  mainly  expressed  and  embodied  in  the  liturgy.  The  liturgy  is  the  main 
means  of  transmitting  our  tradition.  It  conveys  the  message  not  only 
through  words,  but  also  through  gestures  and  symbols.  For  the  Orientals, 
liturgy  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  externals  or  prayers  or  sharing  of  ideas. 
But  it  sums  up  one’s  whole  Christian  life.  Actually  the  Oriental  Churches 
are  called  the  liturgical  Churches.  Liturgy  is  the  Locus  theologicus  par 
excellence  -  the  source  of  all  theological  synthesis.  Some  people  may 
forget  the  old  dictum:  Lex  Orandi  Lex  Credendi  and  try  to  do  theology 
without  making  this  connection,  which  is  far  from  being  an  oriental 
approach.  Therefore  we  have  to  base  ourselves  mainly  on  our  liturgical 
tradition  in  order  to  theologize  before  we  start  the  theologizing-in- 
context. 

Theologizing  in  any  Church  is  basically  related  to  liturgy  and  the 
apostolic  tradition  particular  to  the  individual  Churches.  Some  particular 
Churches  have  a  relation  to  the  places  where  Christianity  originated 
and  to  the  apostles  who  preached  Good  News  to  them.  They  are  also 
rooted  in  the  time  and  place  where  the  event  of  divine  revelation  took 
place.  The  Church  cannot  forsake  her  roots.  So  also  our  theologizing 
must  be  based  on  the  Fathers  of  the  great  tradition.  If  one  emphasizes 
on  the  context  and  ignores  this  relationship  with  the  liturgy  and  the 
apostolic  tradition,  it  would  not  be  Catholic  theology.  Rationalizing  merely 
on  the  basis  of  one’s  own  social  and  cultural  context  or  ideology  would 
be  mere  philosophy  or  sociology.  If  we  base  our  theologizing  only  on 
the  Sacred  Scripture  and  our  context,  it  could  well  be  considered  as  a 
protestant  theology  -  sola  scriptura.  The  Catholic  theology  must  base 
not  on  sola  scriptura  but  it  has  to  evolve  from  the  Sacred  Scripture 
and  Sacred  Tradition.  The  Oriental  tradition  is  best  expressed  in  the 
Divine  Liturgy.  In  conclusion  let  me  quote  the  words  of  Cardinal 
Ratzinger:  “Rites  are  not  therefore  just  products  of  inculturation. 
Flowever  much  they  may  have  incorporated  the  elements  from  different 
cultures,  they  are  forms  of  apostolic  tradition  and  of  its  unfolding  in  the 
great  places  of  tradition.”  (The  Spirit  of  Liturgy,  1 64).  Theologizing 
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must  help  to  explain  this  tradition  in  fidelity  to  the  communion  of  the 
One  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Indian  bishops  and  theologians  with  the 
Dicastories  in  Rome  (Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  Faith  and  the 
Congregation  for  the  Oriental  Churches  and  other  dicastories)  they 
reached  certain  conclusions.  I  shall  briefly  comment  on  them.  The 
particular  fidelity  to  the  Oriental  tradition  of  the  two  Churches  (Syro- 
Malabar  and  the  Syro-Malankara  churches)  and  the  inner 
connectedness  of  all  parts  of  theology,  spirituality,  liturgy  and  discipline 
will  be  of  great  assistance  in  maintaining  an  absolute  fidelity  to  the  mystery 
of  the  Christ,  the  Lord  of  the  universe  which  is  foundational  and  a 
necessary  criterion  of  theology.  They  will  prevent  the  possibility  that 
the  liturgy  becomes  a  vehicle  for  the  elements  which  is  not  fully  faithful 
to  the  Christian  identity  or  at  least  insufficiently  tested.  We  have  to 
avoid  such  a  situation  which  is  not  doctrinally  accepted.  What  cannot 
be  preserved  in  theology,  should  not  be  introduced  in  the  so  called 
inculturated  liturgy  and  inculturation  -  since  the  liturgy,  using  symbolic 
and  anonymous  language  runs  the  risk  of  being  more  effective  than 
teaching  is,  in  conveying  the  questionable  elements.  A  deep  rooted¬ 
ness  in  Oriental  liturgy  could  be  often  the  guarantee  that  the  community 
is  rooted  in  the  orthodoxy  of  faith.  The  fact  that  the  Syro-Malabar  and 
the  Syro-Malankara  Churches  dedicate  themselves  with  such  a  great 
zeal  to  missions  shows  the  lasting  quality  of  the  healthy  Christology  and 
a  correct  attitude  with  great  regard  to  the  non-Christian  religions. 

In  conclusion,  I  say  that  we  have  to  certainly  emphasize  the 
tradition  which  should  be  the  content  of  theologizing  in  the  particular 
context  in  which  we  are  living.  Theologians  must  clearly  spell  out  the 
specificity  of  our  Church  before  theologizing  in  context. 
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“Revealed  truth  must  be  considered 
also  in  connection  with  contempo¬ 
rary,  evolving,  scientific  accom¬ 
plishments,  so  that  it  can  be  seen 
‘how  faith  and  reason  give  harmo¬ 
nious  witness  to  the  unity  of  all 
truth’.  Also  its  expression  is  to  lie 
such  that,  without  any  change  of 
truth,  there  is  adaptation  to  the 
nature  and  character  of  every  cul¬ 
ture,  taking  special  account  of  the  I 

philosophy  and  the  wisdom  of  vari-  I 

ous  people”  (68:1).  I 

Pope  John  Paul  II  I 
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One  of  the  aims  of  Paurastya  Vidv 
apitham  is  “to  enunciate  systemat 
cally  the  truth  contained  in  the  Bibl 
cal,  Patristic,  Liturgical  and  Spiritu; 
Traditions  of  the  Eastern  Ecclesiast 
cal  heritage  and  to  present  them  to  th 
people  of  the  present  day,  in  a  mannu 
adapted  to  the  local  cultural  context 
(Art  VII:2). 
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